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Better use good galvan- 


ized iron—you know the 


difference, don’t you ? 
Apollo Iron and Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 





Interesting Facts and Official Data 


Pe) taining to the 1899 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP; 


Number of full entries, 251, at $25.00 ..$6,275.00 
** post 6¢ 1; * $6060.... 385.00 
a ** forfeit * 16, * kt): 160.00 





Total, - - 278 $6,820.00 

Of which total number 179 shooters used U, M. C. factory loaded 
Shells, being 64.39% of the entire attendance and drawing 
$4,955.25 of the purse of $6,820.00. 


This is certainly an elegant showing and does not need any further comment. 
Above speaks for itself as to the quality of the goois used by the winner, the 


HON. THOMAS A. MARSHALL OF KEITASBURG, ILL., 

Who won the handicap for the second time with goods made by the 

UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Winners of Handicap, 1893, ’94,’95,’ 
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Compare Weights 
WHEN YOU ARE TOLD THAT JENKINS ’96 18 MORE 
EXPENSIVE THAN OTHER PACKINGS. 
6 Ave rage weight, y%" “Jenkins °96,” 11 Ibs. to the square yard. 
iy" Red Packing, 14 


At 50c. per pound ‘‘ JENKINS °96” is not only very much 
cheaper, but the best joint packing manufactured. 






JENKINS STANDARD PACKIN 
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Brass Prices High, So Use Bright “Swedoh” Stamp- sep tp 


ing Steel Easily Brass Plated and Save Money. 
MAGNOLIA METAL 


Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. 
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are stamped on the un- 













Genuine Magnolia Meta! is made up in bars of which this is a fac-simile : 
United States” aad 
ol der side of each 1a 















Beware of Imitations. 
box and bar, and the words one dat oO 
Asher Building 
MAGMOLIA METAL 6O., (SrzocitcntSet) 266 & 267 WEST ST., NEW YORK si'artom$ 
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DEALERS IN 
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WILLIAM §. FEARING, 


256 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


SELLS TO THE TRADE 


Sheet Brass, Fancy Sheet Brass, 
German Silver, Copper, Brass 
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Tuurspay, May 25, 1899. 


A New Type of Air Compressor. 


tools, as applied to ship work, further than any other 
cmeiceaiied imme concern, and it is in their works that such tools have 
Pneumatic appliances are becoming such an important reached their highest development. Three years ago the 
factor.in ship construction that the accompanying descrip- 


company had in operation one 124 x 14 inch belted Inge. 
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Fig, 1.—General View. 
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COMPOUND TWO-STAGE AIR COMPRESSOR, BUILT BY® THE CHICAGO SHIP BUILDING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


tion of a new type of compressor now in successful opera- 
tion should be interesting. 

As is well known the Chicago Ship Building Company, 
Chicago, Ill., have gone into the matter of pneumatic 


soll-Sergeant compressor. A year later they had added 
another machine of the same make 204, x 24 inches, steam 
driven, though it was at the time far larger than actually 
required. One year ago both compressors, even though 
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operated at speeds up to 50 per cent. above builder’s rat- of water used is very small, and that the arrangement of 
ing, were found totally unequal to the demands. [twas jackets is efficient is shown by the low temperature of the 
calculated at that time that 1000 cubic feet per minute air at discharge, which is not over 125 degrees. This will 
compressed to 100 pounds was a minimum to be provided be lowered somewhat when the intake pipe is completed, 
for. It was then decided to provide increased compressor _ so that air will be taken from outside the building. 

capacity, and in view of the rapid extension of the appli- The long stroke employed also is an advantage in this 
ances of compressed air it was decided to provide a liberal respect: that the cooling surface for a given capacity is 
margin. Higher pressures having also proved advan- greater than with shorter stroke and larger diameters. It 
tageous, a machine capable of compressing 3000 cubic feet is of advantage also in other respects—namely, the per- 
per minute to a pressure of 125 pounds was fixed upon. centage of clearance is smaller, the life of valves is ex 

But here a difficulty presented itself. Two-stage com- 
pression was a necessity, and economical operation of 
course demanded that the fullest advantage be taken of 
expansive steam working. All of the machines presented —L— 
fulfilling these requirements required so much floor space. 
with the entailed size of building, besides requiring such 
extended foundations, that the company decided to design 
and build for themselves a vertical compressur, and the 
machine herewith illustrated is the result. It has now 
heen in successful operation for some months, and with an 
entire absence of any of the minor difficulties which are 
usually attendant upon a new design. 

The machine, as may be seen, is of the three crank 
type, with compound steam cylinders placed tandem over 
the center crank, and is operated condensing with a steam 
pressure of 125 pounds. The steam cylinders are respec- 
tively 19 and 42 inches diameter with a stroke of 42 
inches. All steam and exhaust valves are of the semi- 
rotary type. The steam valves for the high pressure cyl- 
inder are driven by a separate eccentric and Corliss 
releasing gear is employed. The range of cut off is from 
10 to 80 per cent. of the stroke, and is controlled by the 
air pressure acting on a smail counterweighted piston 
operating the cam adjusting gear. The high pressure 
exhaust valves and the low pressure steam and exhaust 
valves are operated by a second eccentric. All valves can 
be operated by hand in the usual way. 

The air cranks are opposite each other, the steam crank 
being at right angles with them. The effect of this ar- 
rangement is to give a very uniform turning movement, 
the maximum turning effort of the steam crank coinciding 
with the period of maximum compression and consequent 
resistance. 

The air cylinders are placed over the outer cranks. 
The low pressure air cylinder is 33 inches diameter and 
the high pressure air cylinder is 19 inches diameter, the 
stroke of both being 42 inches. The low pressure inlet 
valves are moved mechanically by an eccentric and are of 
the semi-rotary type. The low pressure discharge valves 
and both inlet and discharge valves of the high pressure 
cylinder are of the poppet type, spring loaded. The whole 
set have been taken out, examined and replaced in less 
than two hours by two men. The poppet valves are 
forged solid, of nickel steel with steel seats, and are of 
large area. Clearance in all cylinders is of course reduced 
to the very minimum. 

The system of cooling employed in this machine is 
deserving of mention. The usual water jackets are pro- 
vided on the cylinder, but a positive effective circulation 
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is obtained by the manner of coring the jackets, by which < 6/434 TO. CEN.OF AIR PUMP. > 
the cooling water is compelled to make the complete cir- a 
cuit of each cylinder four times. A large intercooler is ‘Fg. 2.—Elevation. 


provided, which is 45 inches in diameter and 13 feet 8 
inches high, containing 841 14-inch tubes, with 415 
square feet of cooling surface. The cooling water enters 
first the jacket of the high pressure air cylinder, thence to 
the bottom of the intercooler, through the tubes of which tended, working strains are reduced and quiet running is 
it passes, and from the top it flows to the jacket of the more easily secured. 

low pressure air cylinder. The water is afterward used The crank shaft is of steel 11 inches diameter in jour- 
for boiler feed, thus utilizing the heat it absorbed in its nals, 18 inches at the wheel seats, with journals 19 inches 
passage through the machine. The air is compressgd in long. The cranks are steel castings. The steam cranks 
the first cylinder to a pressure between 25 and 40 pounds, are counterbalanced and the pins are of forged steel 
depending upon the speed at which the machine is oper- 9 inches diameter 10 inches long. 


COMPOUND TWO-STAGE AIR COMPRESSOR. 
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he ated, and is delivered to the intercooler, entering it at the The bed plate is in one casting with four main jour- 
: i‘ top and leaving it at the bottom. There are thus no nals; an outboard bearing is also provided outside of each 
'y pockets or dead spaces in either the water or air passages fly wheel. The wheels are 15 feet in diameter and weigh 


through the intercooler, each flowing in the direction 15,000 pounds each. The total floor required for 
naturally due to its changing temperature. The quantity this machine is 15 x 22 feet and the total hight from floor 
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line as shown is 29 feet. As can be seen, every part of the 
machine can be got at freely, whether in motion or not. 
It should be noted that the slides are also water jacketed, 
a portion of the cooling water flowing through them on 
its way to the high pressure cylinder. 

This machine is now compressing about 2900 cubic 
feet per minute to 100 pounds at an average speed of 70 
revolutions, and does this work on a steam consumption 
not much in excess of that of the old machine delivering 
S00 cubic feet at the same pressure. 
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peared, Chairman W. B. Banks of the Reorganization 
Committee bid the property in for the bondholders at 
$60,000. The bid was in behalf of the bondholders who 
have gone into the reorganization plan, some $600,000 out 
of $800,000, and the proceeds will apply to them, but in 
reality they will own the docks. The stockholders are out. 
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The Plumbers’ Supply Combination. 


The organization of the American Plumbing Supply 
& Lead Company, recently incorporated with a capital 
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- Fig. 3.—Front Elevation. 


COMPOUND TWO-STAGE AIR COMPRESSOR 


To the Chicago Ship Building Company, with their fine 
machine shop equipment, the building of this machine 
presented no particular difficulties of a mechanical nature, 
but it is safe to say that not many concerns would have 
so readily grappled with a new problem, at a time when 
difficulty or failure meant practically suspension of opera- 
tions in the yard, and so successfully solved it. 

— 

At West Superior, Wis., on the 18th inst., the docks, 
machinery, coking ovens and real estate of the Lehigh 
Coal & Iron Company were sold at receiver’s sale under 


the decree of foreclosure brought by the American Trust 
& Savings Bank of Chicago. As no outside bidders ap- 





of $35,000,000, is making good progress. A temporary 
organization was effected last week, which will hold 
good until the regular meeting, to be held as soon as 
all the preliminary details are completed, probably about 
June 1. The leading ofticials of the new company have 
been selected, and it is understood that Francis J. Tor- 
rance, president of the Standard Mfg. Company of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., will be the president of the concern. B. Frank 
Hooper, president of the Colwell Lead Company of New 
York, who is now acting as treasurer pro tem. of the 
company, will continue in that office, and E. H. Murdock 
of the Sportsman’s Shot Works of Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
mentioned for the secretaryship. The new company, we 
are advised, will be in actual operation by June 1, at 
which date all those concerns who have already given 
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in their adherence will turn over their plants to the com- 
bination. It is likely, however, that not all the firms 
expected to be included will be absorbed at that time, 
as some of them have options running until July 1. But 
a majority of them, embracing the more important con- 
cerns, will join at that time. 

From the present outlook it seems that about 36 differ- 
ent plants will form the constituency of the new combi- 
nation. An important development, made known this 
week, was the acquisition by the company of the J. L. 
Mott Iron Works of New York, one of the very largest 
plumbing supply concerns in the trade. In addition to 
that interest, we learn that options on the following con- 
cerns have been accepted: Standard Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgh Supply Company, Mansfield Mfg. Company, 
Bailey-Farrell Mfg. Company and W. B. Scaife & Sons 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.; the nine plants of the American Shot 
& Lead Company of St. Louis, Mo.; Colwell Lead Com- 
pany of New York City; Dawes & Myler of New 
Brighton, Pa.; Raymond Lead Company and the EB. W. 
Blatchford Company of Chicago; the E. Stebbins Mfg. 
Company of Brightwood, Mass.; the Pierce, Butler & 
Pierce Mfg. Company of Syracuse, N. Y.; the Ahrens & 
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duced at considerable expense by the International Express 
Company. To those interested in foreign trade it will be 
of great value. In addition to the map numerous tables 
are given, showing the distances by sea between all the 
principal ports of the world. 


———————————— 


The Allen Valve for Locomotives.* 
BY C H. QUEREAU, DENVER, COL, 


™ There are decided differences of opinion among railroad 
mechanical men as to the value of the Allen, or double 
ported valve, a diagram of which is given in Fig. 1. 
Those who favor its use claim that it secures a greater 
mean effective pressure than the plain valve by giving a 
more prompt and full admission, thus increasing the power 
of locomotives on which it is used. Those who oppose its 
use claim there is no difficulty in getting all the steam 
into the cylinders that is needed without the Allen port, 
the main difficulty being to reduce back pressure and com- 
pression; that if the Allen valve gives a freer admission 
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SIZE OF CYLINDERS 
STEAM_____19 AND 42°) 


. ~ X 42 STROKE 
_ ——— 33 AND 19) 


Fig. 4.—Plan. 


COMPOUND TWO-STAGE AIR COMPRESSOR. 


Ott Mfg. Company of Louisville, Ky.; Buick & Sher- 
wood Company of Detroit, Mich., and, probably, the 
Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Company and Rundle & Spence 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 

By this list it will be seen that the combination will 
embrace plants manufacturing substantially everything 
in the whole range of plumbers’ supplies, including cast 
iron pipe, brass goods, bathtubs, kitchen boilers, tanks, 
gas and steam goods, plumbers’ wood work, and all 
lead and copper goods and material. The lead interests, 
however, will predominate very materially. The new 
company will have plants in a dozen different States, 
and arrangements will be made for the distribution of 
sales so as to economize in freight charges, and in every 
direction reduction in the cost of operation and of trans- 
acting business will receive close attention. The executive 
heads of the concern will all be men of practical experi- 
ence in the business. The company will have head- 
quarters in New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh. Offices 
have already been secured in the American Surety Build- 
ing, Broadway, New York. 


i 
_ 





_ We are in receipt of a handsome chart of the world 
ust issued by the International Express Company, 52 

roadway, New York, showing all the lines traveled by 
ships employed in the world’s commerce. The chart, 
which is 55 x 50 inches in size, was prepared by the Hydro- 
graphic Department of the United States Navy and repro- 


its use necessarily increases the difficulty of getting the 
steam out of the cylinders, increasing back pressure and 
compression and causing the engines to pound badly. 


Objections, 


Strictly speaking, compression is the period of the 
stroke from exhaust closure to lead opening. The term 
‘“‘ excessive compression ’’ is commonly used to denote a 
suddenly rising pressure at the end of the return stroke, 
which takes the form of a loop on the indicator card, and 
is usually wrongly assumed to be caused by the compres- 
sion of steam remaining in the cylinder at the time of ex- 
haust closure. If exhaust closure takes place at half 
stroke with 3 pounds back pressure and 8 per cent. cylin- 
der clearance, the pressure in the cylinder at the end of 
the stroke will reach only 113 pounds. If the back pres- 
sure is 12 pounds and compression begins at 15 inches, the 
full stroke being 24 inches, the highest pressure attained 
at the end of the stroke will be but 137 pounds. With the 
usual locomotive valve gear and the valve line and line in- 
side, compression begins at about 15 inches of the return 
stroke. These facts remain trne whether the valve is of 
the common type or an Allen valve. From the foregoing 
it is quite evident that the Allen valve cannot produce a 
compression equal to the boiler pressures commonly used, 
and we must look elsewhere for the cause of the so-called 
excessive compression complained of. That this cause is 


* Presented at the Washington meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 
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excessive lead I believe will be clearly shown by the cards 
in Fig. 2, which were all taken from the same engine, 
baving Allen valves, under practically the same conditions 
except a difference in lead, and which clearly prove that 
the Allen valve can be so set as not to produce excessive 
compression. (The engine from which these cards were 
taken had drivers 68 inches in diameter. valves with 
}-inch travel in full gear, %-inch outside lap, and Allen 
ports 144 x 174% inches, inside clearance , inch on either 
end, cylinders 19 x 24 inches, and steam pressure 165 
pounds. ) 

In view of the preceding it seems to me clear that 
those who criticise the Allen valve have made the mistake 
of assuming that the excessive compression frequently 


found to accompany its use is due to so free an admission / 
of steam from the beginning of the stroke up tothe cut | 
off as to produce abnormal back pressure and compressinn, 
while the facts in the case are that the objectionable re- I Boiler Pressure 55 M.P.H. | 
sults are caused by too much lead, which can be easily | Ky 
remedied without losing the advantage claimed for this | 4 y 
valve. That the objectionable feature of undue compres- \V \ | | 
tion can be obviated seems evident from card 9 of Fig. 2. ow : | 
_ On this card the average back pressure from the be- eke. Card 
ginning of the return stroke up to the point of exhaust iss 
closure is 7 pounds. Taking into consideration the fagt that 1) \ Pr } . 20 
the drivers were making 267.6 revolutions per minute when ~~ * 
the card was taken, and that these are representative 
cards among hundreds taken under similar conditions, it 4 ” i gues 
seems evilent that the Allen valve cannot justly be con- ‘ at cut off 
— as producing more back pressure than the plain 7 Me" 
valve. _ 
From the foregoing 1 feel warranted in drawing the er "aia 
conclusion that the Allen valve, when properly set, does —_—" <ol io — : 
not produce more back pressure or compression than a ——_—_—_—_—_——___ meen 
plain valve under similar conditions. 
It is sometimes objected that the Allen port necessitates ~” | 
a weak design, or the valves must be made very heavy. 
For about ten years the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad has been using, very successfully, on 19 x 24 A fie tae Rinemeinne 55 M.P.I Hy 
inch engines, having steam ports 1% x 17% inches, Allen ee ee 
valves weighing only 112 pounds without packing strips. = 
Advantages. } . Card 
It is evident that the Allen valve doubles the speed of | =— 
the steam port in opening and closing for all cut offs, and | \ ) 62 
\ ei - Lead 
m at cut off 
ad 
a ; c? 793 
“ee wt 
a i, 
ae a ——<= “ 
* ll — — - = * —_ => 
\\ Boiler Pressure 55 M.P.H. 
\ | 
| ‘ j 
gy ’ Card 
a Fi 
100 \ 
wra\ / . 
- Lead 
\ ting ait ail at cut off 
‘ %! 





Fig. 1.—The Allen Valve. 


THE ALLEN VALVE 


in this respect more nearly approaches the advantages of 
the Corliss valve gear than does the ordinary valve. That 
this is a decided advantage can hardly be successfully dis- 
puted. It is equally evident that for all cut offs, where 
the maximum port opening does not exceed the width of 
the supplementary port. the Allen valve doubles the port 
opening. As the width of the Allen port is quite com- 
monly % inch, and a’ maximum port opening of this 
amount corresponds to a cut-off of 9 inches with the usual 
locomotive gear, it follows that the Allen port doubles the 
steam opening for this and all shorter cut offs, or for all 
those commonly used for speeds higher than 10 or 15 
miles an hour. It therefore appears evident, on theoret- 
ical grounds, that the Allen valve increases the power of 
a locomotive for all speeds above very moderate ones, and 
that this advantage will be marked for high speeds. 
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In the Proceedings of the American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association for 1896 will be found the report 
of their Committee on Slide Valves, from which I quote: 
‘* From this (table) it will be seen, as might have been 
expected, that the mean effective pressure with the Allen 
port is greater than without it at the ordinary running 
positions. The average value of all the figures shows 20 
per cent. greater mean effective pressure in favor of this 
valve. It can be considered that the Allen port has ena- 
bled the piston to exert 20 per cent. more useful pressure 
on the crosshead at each stroke. It is also readily ap 
parent that the earlier the cut off the more is gained by 
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FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


the Allen valves. This is also true in a measure of the in- 
crease in speed. It is also clearly demonstrated that a 
better steam line is obtained.” he indicator cards on 
which these conclusions of the committee were based were 
made on the Purdue University mounted locomotive, at 
six different cut offs, varying from full gear to one-sixth 
stroke, and at speeds of 10, 20, 30, 40, 50 and 60 miles an 
hour, with the same valve gear and setting for both the 
plain and Allen valves. 

For engines which are already built it seems plain that 
the Allen valve furnishes a simple method of increasing 
their power, and in designing new engines will produce 
a given power with smaller and lighter valves, because of 
the shorter ports in the valve seat necessary with this 
valve, resulting in less strain and wear on the valve gear 
and seats. It may be urged that a plain valve with longer 
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travel will give as great a mean effective pressure as the 
Allen valve, but this necessitates a heavier valve and con- 
sequent wear to the valve gear, and more power wasted. 
In this connection it should not be forgotten that the Al- 
len valve enlarges the port opening by a given number of 
square inches for all cut offs, while a longer valve travel 
enlarges it a certain ef cent., the number of inches de 
creasing as the cut off becomes shorter 


Economy. 


Assuming it to be proved that the Allen valve will give 
greater power than a plain valve, it does not necessarily 
follow that the economy of the engine will show a corre- 
sponding improvement. This will depend on the condi- 
tions under which the engine is working. If with the 
plain valve the conditions are such that the work is done 
at the most economical point of cut off we would not ex 
pect any saving in coal by increasing the power; possibly 
the reverse ‘if the basis of comparison is the pounds of 
water per indicated horse-power hour. But if the basis 
is the cost per ton mile there can be little doubt that the 
greater power will secure a saving. That a fuel economy 
inay be the result is shown by Mr. Herr’s remarks before 
the Western Railway Club: ‘‘1 have endorsed the Allen 
valve pretty strongly, and I want to say that my experi- 
ence is just the reverse of Mr. Barr’s. The engines in 
which we; put the Allen valve showed quite an apparent 
fuel economy.” 

Lead, 


Inasmuch as the Allen valve gives a quicker and larger 
steam admission than the plain valve it follows that the 
lead for the former should be less than for the latter. In 
my opinion it has been the failure to appreciate this fact 
which has caused many to conclude that the Allen valve 
has no advantages, but rather the contrary. Not only 
should the lead for the Allen valve be less than for the 
plain valve, but must be if the best results are to be ob- 
tained. The smaller Jead which the Allen valve requires 
is a decided advantage in several directions, as will be 
seen by a study of the following table, taken from Zeuner 
valve diagrams of a gear baving % inch outside lap. \4 
inch inside clearance, 4834 inches link radius, 5 inches 
travel in full gear, and is for 6-inch cut off: 


Plain valve. Allen valve 


Se Siied i 4 inch fs inch 

Lead opens at : ans - . 22% inches 23% inches 
Maximum port opening eo Yes inch tio + th 4% inch 
Release begins at ‘ ...--. 13% inches 13% inches 
Compression begins at -oeeoee «18 inches 18% inches 


If we assume that the Allen port is half as efficient as 
the port opening at the end of tne valve, the Allen valve 
has increased the steam port opening 20 per cent. even 
after the lead has been reduced nearly 38 per cent. The 
reduction in lead made possible by the use of the Allen 
valve has delayed exhaust opening, thus increasing the 
period of expansion *¢ inch, or 3 per cent., has also de- 
layed exhaust closure *4 inch, or 8 percent. These re 
sults, due to the reduction in lead, are equivalent to re- 
ducing the inside clearance from 4 to ,, inch so far as 
expansion is concerned, and increasing the inside clear 
ance from }; to 5, inch so far as the effect on comparison 
is concerned. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
these changes introduced by the Allen valve will increase 
the power of an engine except at very slow speeds, and 
will favorably affect its economy except when the engine 
with plain valves is working under the most favorable 
conditions, which are rare in railroad service 


Indicator Cards, 


It may be of interest to some to know that cards taken 
from Allen valves on single expansion engines can be dis 
tinguished from those taken when plain valves are used. 
Those from Allen valves have a wavy compression line, 
such as may be seen on the cards in Fig. 2, while on those 
taken from plain valves the compression line is a simple 
curve. The cause for the compound curves on the Allen 
valve cards I believe to be explained as follows: Fig. 2 
shows an Allen valve and seat. Cut off has just taken 
place at steam port B, and the supplementary port is filled 
with steam at nearly boiler pressure, perhaps 170 pounds. 
At A exbaust closure is about to take place, when the 
port and that end of the cylinder will be filled with steam 
at exhaust pressure, say 10 pounds. As soon as the valve 
has moved a little further to the right the supplementary 
port will be brought into communication with port A, 
when the high pressure steam in the supplementary port 
will expand through A, increasing the pressure there and 
giving the indicator piston a sudden impulse which will 
cause it to vibrate till lead opens. This explanation is 
substantiated by the fact that the greater the cubical con- 
tents of the Allen port the more pronounced are the re- 
verse curves. 

a 





The Youngstown Steel Roofing Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, have just installed a second expanded metal 
lath machine, with a capacity of working 700 yards of ex- 
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panded metal lath in ten hours. The company have 
enough orders on their books to keep both mgchines at 
full work for a long time to come. 


—— 


The D’Esté & Seeley Air Spring Pressure 
Regulator. 


In the pressure regulator made by the D’Esté & Seeley 
Company, 29 Haverhill street, Boston, an air spring is 
substituted for the usual method of regulation by means 
of weights and levers or springs. As shown in the sec- 
tional cut, the air spring is formed in an air tight cham- 
ber, of which the diaphragm (which carries the main 
valve) forms one side. With a bicycle pump air is 
pumped into this chamber, and its pressure on the dia- 
phragm pushes the valve open and holds it open until the 
low pressure on the opposite side of the diaphragm forces 
it to its seat. It is thus seen that any high pressure is 
reached by simply pumping into the chamber, and any 
low pressure by letting air out of the chamber, while the 
air itself forms a singularly elastic and perfect spring, 
fully supporting every part of the surface of the diaphragm 
on one side, against the equal pressure of the fluid on the 





THE D’ESTE & SEELEY AIR SPRING PRESSURE 
REGULATOR. 


other side. The diaphragm is simply an elastic partition 
between two equal pressures, a very different thing from 
the ordinary arrangement, in which the flexible portion 
of the diaphragm is entirely unsupported on one side. 
The valve itself is double seated, balanced and friction 
less, and can thus be influenced by the shghtest change in 
pressure, while the sensitiveness of the air spring is en 
tirely controlled by the size of the air chamber. Another 
valuable feature (especially for steamships) is that the air 
chamber need not, of necessity, be bolted on to the valve, 
but may be placed in any convenient position and at any 
distance away, if it is only connected by a tight pipe to 
the cover which clamps the diaphragm to the valve. It 
may be placed where the external temperature is uniform. 
Another convenient feature is that the filling pipe of the 
air chamber may be brought down on the wall or support- 
ing column to a convenient point, with the fitting (to 
which the air pump is connected) on the end of it. The 
most common and obvious use of the regulator is in steam 
heating, where it is used to reduce any varying high pres- 
sure to any constant low pressure that may be desired. 
By its use steam may be maintained in the boilers at high 
pressure sufficient to run a steam engine or elevator, and 
yet be reduced for heating to atmospheric or very low 
pressures, thereby entirely preventing the snapping and 
cracking in radiators and heating pipes, also preventing 
the wear and cutting of the seats of the globe valves. In 
exhaust steam heating the regulator automatically sup 
plies just the amount lacking to maintain constant low 
pressure, say at atmospheric or even below. 
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Jones and Laughlins, Limited. 


The American Iron and Steel Works. 


Through the courtesy of W. L. Jones, general superin- 
tendent, a representative of The Iron Age was recently 
shown through the large works of Jones & Laughlins, 
Limited, located on the South Side, Pittsburgh. It is 
hardly necessary to state that this firm are known all over 
the United States wherever iron and steel are used, and in 
the last couple of years they have developed a very con. 
siderable foreign trade on some of their finished products. 
The works are located between Carson street and the 
Monongahela River, and extend from Twenty. fifth and 
Sidney streets up Carson street to Thirty-second street and 
occupy nearly 50 acres of ground. The firm have added 
very largely to their property holdings in the last year and 
now have a good deal of vacant ground, which will be used 
for extensive additions to the plant, some of which have 
already been commenced. We shall first describe the 


Bessemer Plant. 


This was erected originally in 1886 and contains two 
9-ton vessels 8 feet 6inchesin diameter. Cupola metal 
is used, but it is proposed to use direct metal, bringing it 
across the Monongahela River in mixers from the Eliza 
furnaces by way of the Monongahela Connecting Railroad 
and bridge owned by Jones & Laughlins, Limited. The 
pouring ladles are transferred to an overhead pouring 
arrangement, leaving the cranes free to be used for other 
operations. There are six 10 foot cupolas which are served 
by a steam hoist, and the metal is tapped directly from 
the cupola into ladles, from which it is poured into con. 
verters without the interposition of runners of any kind. 
Casting is done on cars, and ingots are stripped by au 
inclined stripper which delivers the ingot directly under 
the transfer, which charges it into the pit furnaces. 
These furnaces are so arranged that ingots may be deliv- 
ered from any pit to either of the three blooming mills 
with which the plant is equipped. These 


Three Blooming Mills 


are numbered 1, 2 and 3 and are in many respects alike. 
In the practice at mills Nos. 1 and 2 the transfer draws 
the ingots froin the pit and delivers them onto the table 
rollers without rehandling of any kind. In mill No. 3 the 
ingots are placed ona car and conveyed to the blooming 
mill, being delivered in the tables in a horizontal position 
by means of a tilting arrangement. Mills 1 and 2 are 
practically duplicates, all working parts being inter- 
changeable. A continuous billet mill is connected to No. 
1 blooming mill, making billets of all sizes down to 
1\¢ inches square, the whole ingot, after being roughed on 
the blooming mill, being finished into billets without 
reheating. On leaving the continuous mill the billets are 
sheared by a flying sbear, which cuts the moving piece 
into the desired iengths as it leaves the rolls. After being 
sheared the pieces are carried by rollers and a chain ele- 
vator to a cooling bed and after inspection are loaded 
directly into cars for shipment, auy rejected billets by an 
ingenious device being loaded into separate cars. The 
entire arrangement makes a complete and efficient mill 
and a very economical one. Some excellent records tor 
production have been made on this mill. 

Blooming mill No. 2 is used for supplying the various 
finishing mills with a great variety of blooms and billets. 
No. 1 mill is driven by a pair of 28 x 48 engines and No. 2 
by a pair of 30 x 60 engines, the gearing of both being in 
the ratio of 2 to 1. 

No. 3 blooming mill is a powerfal modern mill with a 
pinion diameter of 40 inches and rolls 7 feet long between 
bearings, counterbalanced by hydraulic pressure. It 
covers a wide range of work, making billets and slabs 
from 4x4 inches up to 24x 10 inches, and also a large 
variety of beam shapes. The mill is notable for its sim- 
plicty and strength, the only gears about it being the 
miter gears, which drive the table rollers, and the gear 
and pinions which are a part of the screw actuating device. 
The tables are very strong but simple in construction, 
each being driven by a separate engine connected directly 
to the side shaft of the table without a countershaft or 
gearing. This method has also been applied to the tables 
of the other two blooming mills. The ingots are handled 
on the tables by a very simple manipulator, which consists 
of two hydraulic cylinders, one situated on each side of 
the table, the piston rods of which carry suitably shaped 
heads, and these are forced against the ingot onthe table, or 
hold it, as the roller may desire. This mill is driven by a 
powerful Mackintosh-Hemphill engine of 10,000 horse- 
power, with cylinders 50 inches diameter and 72-inch 
stroke, the engine being coupled directly to the wall with- 
out gearing. This engine was fully described in The Iron 
Age of November 5, 1896. After leaving the blooming 
mill the blooms and slabs are cut to the required lengths 
by a hydraulic shear, which is arranged to use two 
pressures, a low one for the smaller pieces and a high one 
for the larger ones, this arrangement greatly economizing 
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the power. This hydraulic shear is also fitted with a com- 
plete table, which does away largely with the labor and 
enables the shear to make a square cut by holding up the 
ends of heavy slabs outside the shear knives. The table 
is arranged to move away from the shears when an end is 
to be cut in such a manner that the scrap falls directly 
into a chute, which delivers it into scrap cars by a con- 
veyor. The finished material passes directly to another 
table, from which it is pushed by a hydraulic cylinder 
directly into special cars, each car holding from 10 to 20 
tons, where it is allowed to cool, and is then transferred 
by traveling cranes directly into cars for shipment. All 
sizes of billets and slabs are handled by this device, and 
on account of the great variety of sizes made it has proved 
its entire efficiency. 


The Open Hearth Plant, 


The open hearth plant consists of six 40-ton basic open 
hearth furnaces built by the S. R. Smythe Company of 
Pittsburgh. They are arranged in two parallel rows in 
such a manner that either of the two 75-ton electric over- 
head traveling cranes can be used from the ladle of any of 
the furnaces. The furnaces are placed on the general 
level, the ladles being lowered into a pit to receive the 
metal when the furnaces are tapped. The casting is on 
cars and the ingots are stripped by an overhead stripper, 
from which they go directly to the same transfers and are 
charged in the same pit furnaces as the ingots from the 
Bessemer plant. The furnaces are served by two Well- 
man chargers, one being arranged for each three furnaces, 
a large proportion of the scrap boxes being filled at the 
different places in the mills where scrap originates and 
are conveyed directly to the furnaces without rehandling. 


Finishing Mills. 


After leaving the blooming mills a very large propor- 
tion, in fact nearly the entire output, of the Bessemer and 
open hearth plants, is made into finished material, Jones 
& Laughlins being one of the largest producers of iron 
and steel in finished forms in the world. These finishing 
mills consist of four 8-inch trains. one 9 inch, one 10-inch, 
two 12-inch, two 16inch, one 20-inch and one 26-inch 
mill, besides a sheet train, a small plate mill and a com- 
bination mill for small sizes of steel. The product of these 
finishing mills covers a very wide range from half rounds 
8-16 inch in diameter up to 20 inch beams. A feature of 
the business of this concern is the great variety of special 
and agricultural shapes which they make. With sucha 
large number of finishing mills it is possible, and the plan 
has been adopted by this concern, of having each mill 
adapted to a particular class of work. Advantage of this 
practice has been taken throughout the entire plant, nearly 
every mill being possessed of special features for the roll- 
ing of its own particular class of product. A striking 
example of this is seen in the combination mill, which 
makes great quantities of small rounds, squares and flats. 
On this mill the billets from the continuous heating fur- 
naces are fed directly into a continuous roughing mill and 
finished in the ordinary manner in very long lengths, 
while the 20-inch mill, whose product consists of beams, 
channels and angles, is fitted with tables operated entirely 
by electricity which require but a single man, the 
operator on each side of the rolls. 

The changed conditions which have come into the 
manufacture of structural material during the last few 
years require work to be done by the makers of beams and 
channels which was formerly performed by the pur- 
chasers at their own shops. To meet the demands of cus- 
tomers who must have their material ready for erection 
this firm have installed in the last few years a great 
variety of shears, punches, straightening machines of all 
descriptions and special tools. The equipment of these 
works in this respect is most complete, and too extensive 
to describe in detail in this article. In connection with 
the structural department is a separate shop devoted to 
the manufacture of ‘‘ Larimer ’’ columns, which have been 
used extensively for some years and of which Jones & 
Laughlins are the exclusive manufacturers. 


Shipping Facilities, 


The handling and shipping of material when finished is 
an important factor in economical operation of a large 
works, and the greater the tonnage the more important 
this item becomes. This department has been given the 
closest attention and the very best results secured. The 
firm have recently completed an extensive shipping yard 
covered by anetwork of electric overhead traveling cranes, 
and which is a model of its kind. Including these yard 
cranes there are in use throughout the works for various 
purposes 25 electric traveling cranes, besides steam loco- 
motives and hand cranes in great variety, including a 
cantilever crane of 312 feet span, which was until recently 
the largest span crane in the world. It was built by the 
Brown Hoisting & Conveying Machine Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

There is probably not a concern in the United States 
engaged in the manufacture of iron and steel, or for that 
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matter anywhere in the world, whose diversity of product 
is SO great as that of Jones & Laughlins. Of the various 
forms of finished steel made by this concern we can men- 
tion steel bars, rails, plates, sheets, structural shapes, steel 
billets, railroad splice bars and bolts, boat and railroad 
spikes, machine and bridge bolts, chains, railroad coupling 
links and pins, forgings, steel castings, cold rolled shaft- 
ing, finger bars, couplings, hangers, pillow blocks and 
pulleys. Connected with the plant are two large found- 
ries, the firm making all their own castings. chain fac- 
tory, a bolt factory and machine shops. The annual 
capacity of the foundries is 17,500 gross tons of iron and 
2500 tons of steel castings; of the cold rolling department, 
25,000 tons of shafting and finger bars; of the chain fac- 
tory, 25,000 tons of chain and railroad coupling links; of 
the bolt factory, 8000 tons of bolts, spikes and railroad 
coupling pins, and of the shops for fitting structural 
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manufacture of steel in finished forms, but it is mtended 
to increase the finishing capacity so as to consume the 
entire product of pig metal. 


Proposed Improvements, 


As noted in the beginning of this article, the firm have 
bought within the past six months or so a very large 
amount of ground adjacent to their plant which will be 
utilized for extensive additions, some of which are now 
under way and others in contemplation. Two new fin- 
ishing mills are now being built, while others will prob- 
ably be commenced before long. It is also likely that a 
complete new Bessemer plant will be erected, much larger 
than the present one. It is also proposed to install before 
long the use of direct metal. In the shipping yards very 
extensive improvements are under way, and when com- 
pleted will give this firm additional facilities for receiving 
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THE DAVIS KEY SEATER. 


material, 24,000 tons. The firm also have large machine 
shops which are equipped with tools of modern design, 
and they have facilities for producing pulleys and balance 
wheels up to 30 feet in diameter, and can handle castings 
up to 50 tons. 

The firm are an identified interest of Laughlin & Co., 
Limited, and are large manufacturers of Bessemer pig 
iron and also purchase in the open market. At the present 
time Laughlin & Co., Limited, are operating three blast 
furnaces, rebuilding a fourth and constructing a fifth. It 
is the intention to rebuild three of the present stacks, mak- 
ing them the largest in the world, and also to build an 
entirely new stack, which will give them a comple- 
ment of five, each with a daily capacity of about 600 tons. 
One of the furnaces to be rebuilt is Soho, which this con- 
cern have operated under lease for two years, but now 
own. It should therefore be added to the number of 
stacks owned and operated by Laughlin & Co., Limited. 
With these five furnaces completed and in operation 
Laughlin & Co., Limited., will be able to supply Jones & 
Laughlins, Limited, with over 2500 tons of Bessemer and 
basic pig iron every 24 hours, sufficient to meet their 
requirements. 

The daily capacity of Jones & Laughlins, Limited, in 
Bessemer and basic steel is now about 2000 tons, and more 
than three-fourths of this is used by themselves in the 


and shipping product. The original plant of this concern 
was established in 1852 and the firm have had a long and 
honorable career in the iron trade of nearly 50 years 
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The Davis Key Seater. 


The engraving represents the No. 1 key seating ma- 
chine, built by the W. P. Davis Machine Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., which will cut seats from 4 to 1 inch. 
The machine is complete with heavy clamping bar for 
large work, also special clamping lever for small work. 
The feed has automatic release which prevents the 
breaking of cutters. The table is provided with end 
adjustment, and there is a graduated scale for the depth 
of the key seat and also a scale for regulating the taper 
of the seat. For centering small work there is an ad- 
justing chuck and an adjustable clamp arm for holding 
small work. These attachments insure the cutting of 
any number of key seats of any given depth and taper. 
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It is announced that tne Johnson Steel Company, 
Lorain, Ohio, will this summer spend $200,000 on homes 
for the workmen, office employees and officers of the com- 
pany. 
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Handling Materials in a Foundry.* devise new methods for manufacture. Probably the only 


portion of these improvements that would interest the 
general founder would be the method of handling mate- 
The Methods in Use at the Works of the Michigan ‘!@! and the management of cupolas. 
Stove Company, Detroit, Mich The space available for storage of flasks, coke, iron i 
y ‘ . and sand is very small, which was for years considered ! 
nied aie are a disadvantage, but under the changed methods it is a | 
BY W. J. KEEP, DETROIT, MICH. positive advantage. Fermerly all cupola supplies were 
eta Bie wheeled to elevators and were hoisted to the platforms 
One of the results of a series of years of business de- and unloaded, then when the cupolas were charged the 
pression is that those in charge of manufacturing will materials were placed on scales and weighed and 
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Fig. 2.— Flan of Industrial Tracks on Second Floor. 


ORIGINAL METHODS FOR HANDLING MATERIALS AT MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY’S WORKS. 
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have time to devote close attention to each department handled again in charging. While using elevators it was 
and by improved methods of production partially com- necessary to maintain inclined runways to be used in 
pensate for decreased sales. With the advent of dull case of frequent derangement of elevators. It was 
times, in 18938, the Michigan Stove Company began to found that wheelers would stop to rest about so often, 

oh 4 . _ and invariably would wait at bottom and top of elevator * 
amatn Pate ee Pittsburgh meeting of the for one reason or another, therefore when the elevators 
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Wore out they were not replaced and it was found cheaper 
to use the inclined ways exclusively. 
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ears each containing three boxes of sprues. A car with 
pig iron is lifted from the iron yard to the weigh house, 
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Fig. 3.- Rear View of Works, Showing Traveling Crane 


All of the melted iron is taken in hand ladles holding 
50 pounds, therefore there is no use for appliances for 
carrying melted iron. The railroad track on which all 
supplies are received is located between the iron yard 
and the foundry, making it necessary for all materials to 
cross the railroad track in going to the cupolas. 

In common with other founders, it had been impossi- 
ble to have melters charge materials as they reported 
them, causing each year a great shortage in both coke 
and iron when the amount purchased was taken into 
account, and it was a common experience to show more 
castings produced than pig iron melted. Flasks had al- 
ways been exposed to the weather, and could only be 
found by men who were familiar with their location, 
and who spent more time searching for flasks than in 
their transportation when found. The carpenter shop 
was located a long distance from the flask yard, requiring 
that flasks should be wheeled to the shop, and when 
ready to use should be again wheeled to the foundry. 
The subject of improvement in methods was under con- 
sideration for several years. At one time it seemed pos- 
sible to adopt a trolley system, but difficulties appeared 
that finally led to the adoption of ground tracks with 
203,.-inch gauge, and curves with a 12-foot radius, and as 
few turntables as possible, requiring cars with flexible 
wheel base A traveling crane was erected to reach 
every part of the yard. With it all materials for cupo- 
las were hoisted to a weigh house on the foundry roof 
aud were then sent to the cupolas on a gravity road. A 
two-story building was erected to hold all flasks and the 
carpenter shop was located in its center, with an elevator 
reaching the roof and each floor. Electricity was adopt- 
ed for motive power. After submitting drawings for the 
general arrangement to several manufacturers of foun- 
dry appliances, it became apparent that many modifica- 
tions would be necessary as the work progressed. 

Contracts were therefore given for the whole of the 
work to a Detroit firm, the Russel Wheel & Foundry 
Company, who had begun the manufacture of industrial 
railways and cars, and who were willing to design a 
crane that would suit the requirements. 

Fig. 1 is a ground plan of the foundry and buildings 

ontaining industrial railway, and shows curves, turn- 
tables, crossings of railroad and location of supplies and 
flask house. All together, there are over three-quarters 

' a mile of industrial railroad. 

Fig. 2 shows all tracks located above the ground, and 
also shows the location of the rails for the crane to travel 
upon. Flasks from the second story of the flask shed are 
run on cars to the end of the track, and are taken by the 
crane to the ground track. On the roof of the sand shed 
are tracks for dump cars which drop sand or fire clay 
into the space beneath. On the edge of the foundry roof 
are tracks for storage that curve into the weigh house. 
On one of these are stored cars, each of which contains 
three boxes of coke, and on the other track are stored 














Fig 4.—Under View of Urane. 


ORIGINAL METHODS FOR HANDLING MATERIALS 
AT MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY'S WORKS. 


where the exact amount of pig iron is weighed. By a 
swinging crane and a special lifting device a box of 
sprues is transferred to one end of the car and the cor- 
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rect weight put on, then a box containing the required 
amount of coke is placed on the other end of the car, the 
whole being one charge for a cupola. The car is then 
pushed on one of the gravity roads to one of the cupolas, 
and so on until the tracks between the scale and the 
cupolas are filied with loaded cars. When the contents 
of the cars are charged into the cupola, the cars from No. 
1 cupola are by a friction winch run down the track on 
the old incline to the yard, but the empty cars from No. 
2 cupola are sent by a gravity track to a storage track 
near the weigh house. The first car each day contains 
limestone, which is dumped on the platform near the cu- 
pola and shoveled in with each charge, about 40 pounds 
being used to each ton of iron. After that car is a car of 
wood for lighting the fire, then three cars of coke for the 
bed; after this each car contains 1300 pounds of pig iron 
mixed as ordered, 700 pounds of sprues and 230 pounds of 
coke. When the last car containing a charge of iron is 
unloaded cars containing iron from the dump and gang- 
way sweepings are charged. 

Fig. 3 is a general rear view, showing in the distance 
a rope drive 400 feet long transmitting 75 horse-power. 
This was formerly exposed to the weather, but gives 
much better satisfaction since it is covered by a roof. 
This figure shows a general view of the crane, which is 
an ordinary bridge, without a floor, provided with lat- 
eral trusses to allow the cab which contains the hoisting 
machinery to run on the lower chords. The bottom of 
the cab is of plate glass, enabling the operator to see 
everything in the yard beneath him. In the cab are 
three controllers for operating the crane. The motor for 








Fig. 5.-— Lowering Cars by Friction Winch. 
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moving the bridge is located at one end and the torsion 
of the shaft allows the other end to lag a little behind. 
When the crane can be spared the motor will be moved 
to the center so that the travel of both ends may be the 
same. The length of the crane is 90 feet from one track 
to the other. Its capacity is 3 tons, the length of 
wheel base is 14 feet, the speed of hoist is 50 feet per 
minute, of cab 100 feet, and of bridge 130 feet. The mo- 
tor for hoisting is 6 horse-power, that for moving the 
cab 12 horse-power, and for moving the bridge 12 
horse-power. The trestles for the bridge are pine; those 
on the foundry end are a part of the frame of the foun- 
dry and on the other side form the frame of the flask 
house. 

Fig. 4 is a view of the under side of the crane, taken 
from the roof of the flask house. It shows the cab run- 
ning on the lower chords of the bridge. It also shows 
all the bracing of the bridge. A car containing 1300 
pounds of pig iron is being hoisted to the weigh house, 
which is on the foundry roof, directly in front. On the 
right of the weigh house is the storage track for coke, 
which curves into the weigh house, and on the left is the 
storage track for sprues. Just in front of this and a lit- 
tle below it is the storage track for empty cars that have 
been sent out from No. 2 cupola. The crane in returning 
from a load can take back two empty cars. Beneath this 
track is the old incline for wheeling to No. 1 cupola, 
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which is now occupied by an inclined track from No. 1 
cupola, down which cars are lowered by a friction winch 
near the cupola. On the ground below this track is a 
storage track. Below the crane and leading from the en- 
trance to the foundry floor is the track to the flask house, 
and on the right is a storage track on which are stored 
cupola cinders and sprues. The scale in the weigh house 
is balanced with an empty car standing on It. The first 
beam weighs 1000 pounds, the second beam weighs 355 
pounds, the two weighing the 1300 pounds of pig iron, the 
55 being for the side boards. The next beam is set for 
800 pounds, which weighs 700 pounds of sprues, 30 
pounds of sand and 70 pounds for the box. The next 
beam is set for 300 pounds, 230 being coke and 70 pounds 
the box. The next beam is set at 810 pounds, 600 pounds 
of coke and 210 pounds for three boxes. The other beam 
is set at 540 pounds, 400 pounds of coke and 140 pounds 
for the two boxes. These last two beams are for mak- 
ing up the bed of coke. All beams are in a locked box. 
The ones needed are pulled out and the load is varied un- 
til the beam tips. 

A car contain’ng 1300 pounds of pig iron is brought 
up by the crane and the weight made correct. A swing 
crane over the scale lifts a box of sprues and swings it 
to one end of the car. This crane is fitted with roller bear- 








Fig. 6.—Molder Making Record of His Castings. 
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ings and a single motion of a cam lifts the box enough to 
swing clear of both cars. When the sprues are weighed 
the crane swings over and gets a box of coke. When 
the charge is complete a tally peg is moved down one 
hole on a tally board. When charging the cupola, the cars 
pass it in the position most convenient to the melter. It 
was at first intended to dump the box of coke and the 
box of sprues directly into the cupola, but fearing that the 
materials would not be distributed uniformly the boxes 
are dumped on the floor and thrown uniformly over the 
whole surface with a fork. 

Fig. 5 shows eight cars being lowered down the incline 
to the yard by a friction winch. On the right are seen 
charges of iron weighed out and piled, enough for one 
day’s melt. These are stored on each cupola platform, to 
be used if anything should get out of order. The sprues 
and coke and pig iron could be wheeled up the old incline 
in such a case if it were necessary. For unloading a car 
of sand there are three trucks, each having two wheels 
and a caster. There are three boxes, which will each 
hold about 1500 pounds of sand, and which have drop 
bottoms dumped with a lever. A truck and one of these 
boxes are run into each end of the car and two 
men shovel sand into each box. The third truck 
stands outside the car on a platform, and the 
crane lowers the third empty box on it just as two men 
roll a filled box out on the platform. They hook onto the 
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full box and the crane lifts it onto the roof track, while 
the men roll the empty into the car for another load. 
The box is loaded on to a car on the roof, which is 
run by a man to one of the openings in the roof, where 
the bottom is dropped and the car brought back. To un- 
load a car of sand with wheelbarrows takes three hours 
for six men, while six men with the crane will unload it 
in one and a quarter hours. Fire clay is unloaded in the 
same way, and is dumped into an overhead bin holding 
two carloads. This bin has in its bottom a hopper with 
a slide, through which the ground fire clay falls directly 
into the kettle, where it is mixed for cupola daubing. 
Iron trays with trips operated by the man in the cab 
were arranged to unload iron and coke from cars, but the 
erane is so occupied with hoisting cars to the weigh 
house that iron and coke are unloaded by contract by 
wheelbarrow. 

Miving the Pig Iron.—No scrap iron is used, and the 
mixture is No. 1 soft, No. 2 foundry, No. 4 foundry and 
a silvery iron varied in proportions to keep the quality 
uniform. There are three sets of piles containing these 
four irons. Each grade of pig iron is placed in a pile 
9 feet wide and 50 feet long. A car can be placed cen- 
trally on the top of any one of these three sets of piles 
and with very few steps the loader can take the required 
number of pigs of each kind of iron and pile them at the 
central part of the car. The product has been more uni- 
form since mixing iron in this way than when left to the 
caprice of a melter. The total weight of pig iron and of 
coke is accurate, and there is, therefore, no discrepancy 
between weights of material purchased and of castings 
produced. The remelt is also acurately weighed and the 
ratio of fuel to iron is accurate. By placing one com- 
plete charge on each car and keeping tally with pegs at 
weigh house and at cupolas no mistakes can be made. 
At present we have No. 1 cupola lined to 68 inches, and 
No. 2 cupola lined to 62 inches, and both are driven by a 
single No. 7 Roots blower, which has been used 18 years. 
This blower when new was rated to melt 14 tons per 
hour, but the two cupolas now melt 20 tons per hour 
with the single blower. We have purchased a new Roots 
blower of a capacity that will melt 30 tons per hour, 
which will deliver the iron as fast as the men can carry 
it away, and will give a continuous stream. 

Recovery of Iron from the Cupola Cinders.—When all 
these devices were in working order it was found that 
the picking over of the cupola bottom and separating un- 
burned coke and large pieces of iron, and taking cinder to 
and running it through the cinder mill and back to the 
weigh house, took more time and power than any other 
operation connected with the cupolas, and to save this 
the following plan was adopted: After the last iron has 
been drawn from the cupola at night the breast is 
knocked in and the slag runs out on the floor, a dam of 
sand keeping it from spreading. Iron that comes out 
with the slag forms a thin slab on the ground, which 
can be separated when cold, so that not a particle of iron 
will be lost. When the bottom is dropped it is composed 
of unburned coke, unmelted pigs and small pieces of 
iron, much of which has run into the coke, and some 
bits of slag and iron mixed, but nothing is cemented to- 
gether, because the slag has been drawn off. In the 
morning the pieces of sand botto more picked out. The 
rest is quickly shoveled into cars and run out on the 
central yard storage track. The sculls from ladles are 
thrown into the same cars, as there is considerable iron 
adhering to them. These cars are stored during the day 
on the central storage track, and follow the car contain- 
ing the last cupola charge, and the contents are dumped 
on the cupola platform. The chargers have nothing to 
do for an hour after the last charge is on, and they with 
forks carelessly shovel to one side unburned coke, and to 
another place iron and cinder, and to another place un- 
melted pigs or iron. The cinder and small particles of 
iron and iron from gangway sweepings are thrown on 
the last charge. Then the fine material that could not be 
taken up with the fork is riddled and that which is re- 
tained in the riddle is thrown in the cupola. The pig 
iron that drops with the bottom must be charged next 
day with enough unburned coke to melt and the rest of 
the unburned coke can be used as the melter chooses. 
Both iron and coke having been weighed the previous 
day, should not be weighed again. Iron borings or other 
fine scrap can be put on the last charge before any of the 
cinder is charged. As soon as the cinder is in the cupola 
the iron at the tap hole is perceptibly hotter; the cinder 
being wet, acts like the covering over a blacksmith’s fire, 
the blast being held down, and every particle of iron and 
slag is melted out and a cover of hot fine coke is left. 
The iron and slag are drawn out when the breast is 
knocked in. This fine coke is returned each day to the 
charging door and the melter has quite a quantity to use 
when he thinks a little extra is needed. This dispenses 
with all cinder mills, power and repairs, and labor con- 
nected with them, and saves all the fine coke and iron 
that was formerly carted away as mill cinder. It saves 
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every particle of iron from every quarter and prevents 
material blowing out of the cupola during the last of the 
heat and lodging on the foundry roof. It costs nothing 
to sort the bottom after the last charge is on, whereas 
sorting in the morning must be paid for. 

We also contemplate enlarging the tap hole so that 
all iron and slag will run out of the same hole, the slag 
to be skimmed from the iron and conducted through a 
side spout to a wheelbarrow, which will be taken away 
as fast as it is full. 

Molder’s Desk.—Fig. 6 is a view of a molder’s folding 
desk. Two other desks are closed. The method of keep- 
ing the molders’ piece account is peculiar. Each molder 
has one of these folding desks in which is placed a sheet 
on which is written the name of each piece that the 
molder has on his floor, the number he is to make each 
day, and if it does not run steady the total number to be 
made. When a molder has shaken out his work he makes 
separate piles of each kind of castings and marks with 
chalk on the top of each pile the number of perfect cast- 
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ings. He also marks on his slip the same number. In 
the morning the castingsare wheeled to the cleaning room 
by contract, and a clerk goes down each gangway imme- 
diately ahead of the wheelers and compares the numbers 
on the slip and on the pile and counts each piece and 
examines closely enough to see if the piece is recorded 
correctly. He then carries with him the slip, which, 
when he has collected a sufficient number, he sends to 
the timekeepers’ office, when the account is transferred 
to the regular books. This is completed about 10 a.m., 
when the books and slips are taken to the discount room, 
and all discount is entered by marks on the slips and also 
on the book. The slips are then placed again in the mold- 
er’s desk, when he can see what discount he has, and 
from 12 to 2 can inspect it, but cannot take it from the 
room. If there is any piece that can be made good or 
should not have been discounted, the molder can place it 
on a table and call the foreman’s attention, who can allow 
it to be fixed. Each molder is furnished with a stamp 
containing his check number, with which he stamps each 
mold. In this way each casting contains the molder’s 
number and no mistake can be made in discounting. In 
figuring up a pay the molder’s account is figured sepa- 
rately on the slip and on the book, which checks all oper- 
ations, and there are never any disputes regarding mis- 
takes in counts. The molder knows exactly what he is 
earning each day. On each side of the discount room are 
bins, each holding the discount of three floor molders. At 
the center of the room are smaller bins holding the work 
of three snap molders. This discount is loaded on cars 
at 2 p.m. and taken to the weigh house. We have a ma- 
chine for pulling nails, which will pull 75 a minute. At 
the end of this machine is a trip hammer, under which 
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the nails are placed to be straightened. It costs to pull, 
brighten in a tumbler, straighten and assort nails 50c. 
per keg, and they are as good for the molders as new 
nails. All nails are taken from old bars and the bars are 
then used over again, making a great saving in nails and 
lumber. 

Fig. 7 shows a winch for moving steam cars on 
the main railroad track. At the other end of the track 
is a sheave around which runs a %-inch steel wire cable, 
each end of which is wound around one of the drums of 
the winch. One of the drums runs at twice the speed of 
the other, and one drum is free to unwind as the other 
winds the cable. At one point in the cable there is a link 
into which is hooked the end of a chain, the other end 
of which is attached to a car. An electric signal tells 
which rope to wind and when to stop. The motor of the 
winch is 8 horse-power and will move on the straight 
track several cars. It takes one man at the coupling and 
one man at the winch to move a car or to make up a 
train. This same winch will be used at a future time to 
run some kind of coal conveyor to a receiving bin over 
the boilers, which are already fitted with Murphy smoke- 
less furnaces, which have hoppers for self feeding from 
this storage bin, but thus far no satisfactory conveyor 
has been found. Having electricity, all parts of the 
works are lighted, saving over $50 each month during a 
good part of the year in gas bills. The cost of the appa- 
ratus described was about $16,000, which included elec- 
tric generators and the flask building. We were not able 
to unload material from steam cars as we had calculated, 
and the 60 cars which were purchased were all needed 
in handling cupola material and flasks. Therefore the 
tracks and cars have not been used to take castings from 
the foundry to the cleaning room, and for this reason 
one-half of the tracks are not yet used. We expect to 
construct a cross between a car and a wheelbarrow by 
which one man can take half a ton or a ton of plate on 
the tracks to the cleaning room as quickly as he can now 
wheel 500 pounds, in which case we would expect to do 
such work at night, so as to have all gangways cleared 
and cleaning mills loaded at night. For various reasons we 
have not saved half the labor that we anticipated, and 
we expect to do much better in time. As it is, the sav- 
ing is such that after setting aside $1000 each year for 
interest on the investment, we shall pay for the whole in- 
vestment in three-years with the present saving. 





The Amalgamated Association Scale. 


The most important matter before the Amalgamated 
Association at Detroit was the arranging of the boiling 
scale, and this has been done on the basis of $5 a ton 
for boiling on a 1.3 cent card, with 25 cents a ton ad- 
vance for every advance of one-tenth of a cent in the 
ecard rate. The present scale is based on $4 a ton, so 
that the puddlers have asked a clean advance of 25 per 
cent. The old scale was one-eighth of the straight price 
for boiling. This has also been advanecd in the new 
scale, and muck rollers asked one-seventh of the straight 
price for puddling. With puddling at $4 a ton, the muck 
roller got 50 cents, while at $5 a ton he will get a frac- 
tion over 70 cents. The boiling scale, as adopted at De- 
troit in full, is as follows: 

Boiling.—Base rate, $5 a ton, with bar iron at 1.3 
cents; $5.25, with bar iron at 1.4 cents; $5.50, with bar 
iron at 1.5 cents; $5.75, with bar iron at 1.6 cents, and 
$6, with bar iron at 1.7 cents. 

1. The charge for boiling furnaces shall be as fol- 
lows: Single furnaces, not more than 550 pounds per 
heat; double furnaces, not more than 1100 pounds per 
heat; Siemens furnaces, not more than 1500 pounds per 
heat; double furnaces, not more than 2200 pounds per 
heat, and it is understood that two weeks’ work shall be 
averaged. 

2. In order to insure uniformity of iron in boiling 
furnaces and avoid the increasing customs of running 
in strong for common iron, thus increasing the hours and 
work of the boiler, the limit of time for each heat shall 
be as follows: For a single furnace, 1 hour and 45 min- 
utes; for a double furnace, 1 hour and 50 minutes; for 
Siemens furnace, 1 hour and 55 minutes, and for a 
double furnace, 2 hours. The time shall be reckoned 
from the time the door is dropped after charging until 
the heat is ready to draw, and accidents and unavoid- 
able detentions are not to be reckoned in. When a ma- 
jority of the furnaces in any mill require more than the 
time specified to make their heats, due notice shall be 
given the boss, in accordance with Article 10 of the con- 
stitution. By the word majority is meant a majority of 
the furnaces working hard iron. Inferior coal, which in- 
creases the working time beyond that specified above, 
shall be considered a grievance. 

3. One dollar per ton extra for dephosphorized iron. 

4. Where Bessemer pig iron is worked alone, $1 per 
ton extra shall be paid. 
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5. One dollar per ton extra for all castings and run- 
ners over 75 pounds in one piece, and for all scrap pig 
metal, 25 pounds and under when worked alone. 

6. One dollar per ton extra for hot ore fix. 

7. For cast iron swarth worked on cinder bottom the 
price per ton shall be the same as boiling. A 

8. For half wrought iron turnings and half cast iron 
swarth worked on cinder bottom the price to be seven- 
eighths the price of boiling. 

9. For wrought iron turnings, worked on cinder bot- 
tom, $2.60 per ton; the price for working turnings to ad- 
vance and decline in the same proportion as the boilers’ 
seale. 

10. Busheling on cinder bottom to be one-half the 
price paid per ton for boiling. 

11. Fifty cents per ton extra for all metal boiled, also 
for swarth and turnings worked on hot cinder fix. 

12. For all light scrap worked alone in a boiling fur- 
nace the same price shall be paid as that for working 
wrought iron turnings; this to cover hoop No. 19 and 
lighter, wire No. 5 and lighter, sheet, and what is known 
as Norway scrap; this scrap to be cut from 8 to 10 inches 
in length for charging. 

18. That the puddlers and boilers be paid for all 
blooms and sliders equivalent to 490 pounds where the 
charge is 500 pounds per heat, when it is no fault of the 
boiler. 

14. Where pot metal or stove plate is worked alone, 
or mixed, 50 cents per ton extra shall be paid, but if 
stove plate or pot metal to the extent of 100 pounds or 
less is worked with pig metal no extra shall be paid. 

15, When mixed material is worked, which is not 
provided for by the scale, the mean price between the 
prices of the material used shall be made the propor- 
tion not to go below one-third; this not to apply when 
worked with metal. 

16. Five heats shall consi.tute a day’s work on dou- 
ble turn, six heats single turn, and in mills working 
three turns five heats per turn shall constitute a day’s 
work. 

17. Pipe scrap over 4 inches in diameter, and heavy 
boiler plate shall be cut from 4 to 6 inches in length be- 
fore charging. 

Knobbling.—For knobbling a straight advance of 25 
per cent. is provided for. The new rates on scrap per 
ton, 2464 pounds, the rate based on actual sales of bar 
iron, are as follows: One cent bar iron, $4.79; 1.1 cent, 
$4.92: 1.2 cent, $5.05; 1.3 cent, $5.14; 1.5 cent, $5.23; 1.5 
cent, $5.33; 1.6 cent, $5.43. On refined iron per ton, 2464 
pounds, the same 25 per cent, advance is demanded and 
the lists, based on the one-tenth cent bar iron price grad- 
ations, are as follows: Six dolars and 18 cents, $6.30, 
$6.59, $6.75, $6.38, $6.98 and $7.10. 

Muck Rolling.—1. The price per ton of 2240 pounds 
to be paid for muck rolling on tyains of two parts or 
sets of rolls or less shall be one-seventh the base price 
for boiling, but the roller to pay all labor in taking iron 
from squeezer and delivering upon bank straightened, 
except bloom boy. In such case where a bloom boy is 
used the manufacturers hereby agree to pay one-half the 
wages paid to said bloom boy. 

2. For doubling muck iron on two high muck rolls 
the roller shall receive 17 cents per ton extra above scale 
prices. 

8. When billets, 144 inches or less, are rolled on a 
two high muck mill, any extra help required by the 
roller shall be paid by the company. 

4. In no case shall any deduction of weight be taken 
from the roller on account of overweight by the boilers. 
He shall be paid full weight for all iron that passes 
through the rolls. 

5. On mills averaging less than 16 tons per turn in 
two weeks the company sha!l pay the dragouts. 

6. All companies to pay muck mill roller and crew 
$1.25 per man for changing rolls, provided it takes more 
than one and one-half hours to change rolls. 

The scale now in force for rolling on muck mills calls 
for 5614 cents a ton, based on a bar iron rate of 1 cent, 
and it is provided that wages shall be one-eighth the 
price of puddling when the puddling rate reaches $4.50 
or more. It will be seen that the muck rolling rate in 
the new scale calls for a straight price of one-seventh 
the price paid for puddling, or boiling, as it is called 
in the amalgamated scales. 

John Williams, secretary of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation, uas received a communication from James 
Nutt, secretary of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Youngstown, stating that the manufacturers of the 
latter organization will send a Conference Committee 
to Detroit to meet the committee of the Amalgamated 
Association, and settle the iron scales for the year at 
any time the officials of the latter may designate. It is 
probable that a conference will be held between a com- 
mittee from the Manufacturers’ Association and also a 
committee from the American Tin Plate Association and 
the Amalgamated Association just as soon as the busi- 
ness sessions of the latter have been concluded. 
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Suggested Improvements in the Man- 
ufacture of Bar Iron.* 


BY SAMUEL PETERS. 

Soft steel or ingot iron has for many purposes and to a 
large extent replaced ordinary wrought or weld iron dur- 
ing recent years. Notwithstanding this, there is a de- 
mand for good wrought iron produced by methods 
analagous to the puddling process which give a practi 
cally carbonless iron, and which is best defined as weld 
iron to distinguish the product from that obtained in the 
form of ingot. This definition will be recognized as one 
that was advanced about the vear 1876 and one that is in 
use chiefly on the Continent of Europe. 

I believe that all will agree that there iva genuine de- 
mand for weld iron, as shown by a frequent perusal of 
the iron trade papers. Until within a few years very 
much weld iron has been produced by reworking scrap 
wrought iron. The quantity so produced is now much 
less on account of the difficulty in obtaining wrought 
scrap unmixed with soft steel. On this account, and on 
account of the ever growing demand fcr cheapening 
product and at the same time improving the quality. any 
method that will economically produce these desirable re- 
sults is worthy of attention. 

The bulk of the new iron is produced in this country 
in the puddling furnace, and, roughly speaking, the 
method, as well known, consists in oxidizing the silicon, 
carbon, sulphur and phosphorus. ; 

The iron given to the puddler may and frequently does 
yary much in composition, so that to make sure of good 
results a large excess of iron ore and iron cinder is used. 
This excess is chiefly obtained from the oxide of iron 
lining the boshes, and which keeps the cinder added and 
formed in the reactions basic in character. This varia. 
tion in the composition of the pig iron demands skill and 
experience on the part of the puddler to produce good re- 
sults, his chief guides being the relative fusibility of the 
iron, the kind of cinder produced and the nature of the re- 
actions occurring in the furnace. [rons high in silicon, 
say, 2.5 to 3 per cent., and high in phosphorus, say, 1.5 per 
cent., are difficult to deal with by this process. Theoret- 
ically this should not be a difficult matter, for if the com- 
position was known the cinder added could be chosen, 
and one low in silica used. That this can be done I can 
youch for by an experience I once had with a high silicon 
and high phosphorus pig iron. The pig was melted along 
with rich iron scales, containing practically no silica. As 
soon as the iron and scales were melted the liquid bath 
was rabbled for a very short time, and the cinder was at 
once run off. When this was done a lot of iron cinder 
containing considerable silica (and which had been pre- 
viously piled on the ore lining in a large bunch, so as to 
prevent much of it melting) was pulled into the bath and 
melted, and the heat finished with this cinder slightly 
acid in character. The results were very good indeed. If 
rich iron scale containing no silica is used entirely, and 
with a low silicon pig, the cinder retained by the iron will 
be so basic as to fuse with difficulty on reheating the muck 
bar and produce a hot short or slag short iron. 

The quantity of cinder employed is important, as will 
readily be seen from a chemist’s standpoint. It is also 
quite as important from a physical standpoint. If too 
much cinder be present the early stage of the operation is 
retarded because the large quantity of cinder hinders the 
iron from obtaining the necessary heat from the flame. 
This, bowever, rarely happens. If too little cinder is 
present the dilution of the impurities conveyed from the 
pig to the cinder is insufficient, so that a more impure 
cinder will in that case be carried into the puddled ball. 
Again, too little cinder present will retard the refining, 
and hence the welding of the granules as they are formed 
or when the iron is dropping. At that time the cinder is 
collecting on the bottom of the furnace, and is still needed 
to further decarbonize a portion of the iron not then 
wholly refined. In practice with the ordinary puddling 
furnace it is found asa general rule, when working gray 
forge iron, that 500 to 600 pounds of iron ore are required 
per ton of muck bar, although in many cases the amount 
of ore will run up to 1000 pounds per ton of finished muck 
bar, exclusive of taps and of squeezer cinder added. From 
a consideration of the foregoing would it not be well if a 
more scientific method of dealing with the materials at 
command could be used? Attempts have been made in 
this direction, as witness the following brief description of 
a method once used, although not in use now so far as I 
am aware: 

A good brand of mill pig iron was melted in a cupola, 
then transferred to an acid Bessemer converter, and there 
blown until the silicon had disappeared and the carbon 
was reduced to a comparatively small percentage. The 
melted metal was then transferred to a properly heated 
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balling furnace, or toa Danks rotary furnace lined with 
iron ore,and there further treated until the metal dropped 
or came to nature. The resulting ball or bloom was 
squeezed or hammered and rolled into muck bar. The 
product thus made. I was told, was excellent in quality 
under cold test. Why the method is not in use now I do 
not know, unless it is that the metal produced cost too 
much. or was red short; one would expect it to be the 
latter judging from the character of the lining of the 
furnace 

It would seem to the writer that the following method 
will accomplish the results already pointed out as desira- 
ble. The method here proposed is not in use so far as I 
am aware. Melt the pig metal to be treated in a cupola, 
then transfer it to an acid Bessemer converter, and when 
desiliconized and mostly decarbonized by the usual means, 
transfer the liquid metal to a properiy heated rotary fur- 
nace lined with bauxite or magnesite, either in the form of 
brick or as a monolithiclining. The carbon and phos- 
phorus present, it is proposed, shall be removed by the use 
of an oxide of iron slag approximately containing 10 to 15 
per cent. of silica, and with the exception of a few per 
cent. of lime, oxide of manganese, &c., the balance to be 
oxide of iron. It will be necessary: 

1. To supply sufficient slag bearing oxide of iron to 
complete the oxidation of the metalloids and to give a base 
to combine with the phosphoric acid formed. 

2. To supply a slag that shall not be too liquid at the 
temperature employed in the rotary furnace and yet not 
too pasty at that temperature. 

3. To have the percentage of silica so low on the one 
hand that the slag may be basic in respect to phosphorus, 
and yet on the other hand sufficiently acid to have the 
oxidation cf the phosphorus effected comparatively 
slowly, and also to avoid the presence of very basic slag 
in the resulting ball, which would in the latter case almost 
surely yield a hot short product. A slag sufficiently acid 
containing, say, 15 per cent. silica is a good one, and also 
for the further working of the iron in the reheating fur- 
nace. For the reason given above a lining of bauxite or 
magnesite (both being very infusible) will be preferable 
to oxide of iron, the latter making the cinder too basic. 
The lining may be made in one piece by ramming into 
place calcined and crushed bauxite or magnesite mixed 
with a sufficient amount of a neutral iron slag, so that 
tpon the application of a high heat the lining will glaze 
over the surface and the semifusion of the outer coat wil! 
assist in keeping the lining in its place. Or the lining of 
the furnace may be effected by using magnesite and 
bauxite bricks, but on account of the expense of magnesite 
brick doubtless bauxite will be preferred. As to the 
amount of slag necessary for the work required, if we 
have 100 pounds of desiliconized melted metal needing 
treatment containing, say, silicon, 0.05 per cent.; carbon, 
0.5 per cent.; phosphorus, 0.5 per cent., and sulphur, 0.05 
per cent., there would be required (neglecting the silicon 
and the solphur) approximately 6.58 pounds magnetic 
oxide of iron (Fe,O,) for the reactions which theoret- 
ically would give 3.41 pounds of metallic iron and 3.01 
pounds of ferric phospbate, which would mean a cinder 
composed entirely of iron phosphate. This would, of 
course, want dissolving in other iron bearing slag carrying 
an excess of oxide of iron to give the required bulk for 
protecting the iron from oxidation in the further working 
of the heat in the rotary furnace, and to dilute the phos- 
phate of iron for after considerations. Judging from the 
following calculation 25 per cent. of the weight of the pig 
iron of cinder will ecakahiey be wanted. If we suppose 
that the composition of the cinder used was 
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and 25 pounds is used per 100 pounds of metal treated, 
then we should have silica, 3.75 pounds, protoxide of iron, 
9 pounds; lime, &c., 1.25 pounds; proto-sesquioxide of 
iron, 11 pounds, less 6.58 pounds used, 4.42 pounds, and 
added to cinder 1.14 pounds of phosphoric acid, and its 
quota of magnetic oxide of iron, 1.87 pounds, composing 
the slag. The composition would then be approximately : 
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Here the percentage of silica finally obtained is not too 
high, and the percentage of phosphoric acid is not too 
bigh to be unsafe. If a cinder containing a large amount 
of phosphoric acid be mixed and carried away with the 
balls of iron from the rotary furnace there is danger of a 
partial reduction of the phosphoric acid when the muck 
bars are highly treated in the finishing process. It may 
be, however, that 25 per cent. of the weight of pig of cin- ‘ 
der will be insufficient to give the bulk required for the 
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purposes before mentioned. In such case more must be 
used. 

In the above calculations as to cinder composition 
nothing is allowed for the wear of the bauxite or mag- 
nesite lining, which would make a slight difference in the 
composition of the slag. 


The Composition of the Slag After Refining. 


From the calculation given it will be seen that the slag 
can be used again by adding sufficient oxide of iron 
Fe,QO,, or roll scale to restore the necessary percentage of 
Fe,O, for the oxidation of a fresh charge. It is well 
known that 15 per cent. silica gives a fluid cinder, and 
even more silica, say, to19 per cent., is sufficiently basic to 
remove phosphorus in a basic process. Of course the 
cinder will have to be modified according to the percent- 
age of phosphorus present in the pig iron. To render the 
cinder whose composition has been above calculated 
available for further use and for the treatment of a sim. 
ilar pig iron, the addition of 20 per cent. of FesO, to the 
said cinder would give a mixture whose composition in 
per cent. would be: 
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It is questionable from this whether this cinder is suffi 
ciently pure to use again with only a 20 per cent. addition 
of Fe,Q,. 

If metal can be delivered to the balling furnaces with 
a practically definite composition and the slag mixtures 
are regulated by weight and analysis we surely can expect 
to get more uniform results than by the old methods used 
for this character of material. Iam aware that methods 
may look well from a theoretical standpoint and prove to 
be utterly worthless in practice, but I cannot but think 
the method outlined is feasible. 

One of the chief advantages to be derived from produc- 
ing iron in large masses is the greater economy obtained 
in fuel, repairs, labor, &c. For this reason, witha process 
as outlined able to handle large weights of material in one 
charge, we could by giving similar treatment to this ma- 
terial as that given to ingot metal obtain billets and slabs 
in lieu of muck bars, and on this account obtain solider 
and cleaner iron for all purposes. If large appliances are 
used to treat such material in large masses the reduction 
in area to a billet will be sufficient to make it unnecessary 
in many cases to resort to shearing and piling. The ex- 
perience of iron manufacture goes to show that upon a ball 
produced in a puddling furnace and weighing, say, 150 
pounds, there is insufficient work to produce a satisfactory 
billet directly from the puddled ball when treated in an 
ordinary squeezer and muck rolls. The billet so made is 
too rich in slag and oxide of iron to produce a finished rod 
or small round. For this reason the practice is to roll into 
flat bars, cut up and reroll into finished iron. Some years 
ago it will be remembered that the large balls made in 
the Danks rotary puddling furnaces, and whose weight 
was, I think, about 1000 pounds, were squeezed in a large 
horizontal squeezer and then wash-heated and, rolled into 
a wide and long muck bar. Similarly it seems to me that 
if the weight of the charge treated as outlined above is 
from 1000 to 1500 pounds, if a ball approximately of this 
weight be produced and if it be specially treated in a 
hydraulic squeezer, and if it be still further treated by 
wash-heating and then be rolled in a sufficiently large 
blooming mill to a billet 4 or 5 inches square, then the 
billet would be found to be sound. It would be free from 
patches of basic cinder on account of the large amount of 
work given and on account of the ‘‘ controlled ’’ quality of 
cinder carried from the furnace by the ball. Even if this 
were not realized still the product could be rolled into 
wide and long tiat bars, and there would still be the ad- 
vantage of handling much material in a short time, and 
so increasing the product, which means less consumption 
of fuel, &e. 


Imports of Tin Plates. 


The exports of tin plates from the United Kingdom to 
the Uni States during the munth of April showed an 
increase of nearly 900 tons over those of March and were 
very nearly equal to the exports for April, 1898. The fig- 
ures are as follows: April, 1899, 5181 tons; March, 1899, 
4302 tons; April, 1898, 5221 tons. The total shipments of 
British tin plates to this country in the first four months 
of the current year have amounted to 15,717 tons, as com- 
pared with 30,261 tons in the corresponding period of last 
year; so that the amount of foreign plates imported this 
year so far has been but little more than one-half that 
brought in a year ago. The increase last month is at- 
tributable, in some measure, to purchases of Welsh plates 
made at the time when a scarcity of the American product 
was threatened and prices on this side were nearly on a 
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parity with the price at which foreign plates could be laid 
down on the Atlantic seaboard. Since then the price of 
Welsh plates has advanced and the American mills are 
again making pretty free deliveries, so that the month ot 
May is likely to show a falling off in the importation of 
the foreign product. 





Adjustable Hollow Milling Tool. 

The Geometric Drill Company of Westville, Conn., 
have perfected a line of adjustable hollow milling tools 
in the design of which they have aimed to combine du- 
rability and simplicity. The tool is made from solid 
bar steel and consists of only three parts, aside from 
the cutters and screws, being a cam, holder and ring. 
The holder is slotted in the front to receive the cutters, 
the reverse end of the holder forming the shank by 
which the tool is held. The cam is recessed on the 
inner side to receive the lugs on the cutters by which the 
adjustments are made for cutting larger or smaller diam- 
eters. The ring, acting in connection with the screws 
which pass from the cam through the holder to it, 
serves to hold the parts securely together. An index, 
graduated to read in hundredths of an inch, is provided 
at one side of the cam and holder for varying the diam- 
eters to be cut. The periphery of the cam is knurled 
on a portion of its width to facilitate the adjustments. 
The screws which pass from the cam through the holder 
to the ring serve to bind the parts of the tool together, 
and to make an adjustment from one diameter to 
another the screws should be loosened sufficiently to al- 
low the cam to be turned, when the index may then be 
set at the desired point and the screws again tightened, 
which at once locks the cutters firmly. The makers 
recommend, as a quick and easy method of setting the 
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cutters, the use of hardened steel sizing plugs of the cor- 
rect diameters to be milled. A plug may be inserted in 
the mouth of the tool and the cutters set to it without 
regard to the index, this method being especially de- 
sirable for duplicating parts the diameters of which are 
required to be uniform. The cutters are made to pro- 
ject as far from the face of the cam as practicable, to 
adapt the tools for milling to a shoulder if required, and 
this form also makes the cutters very long lived, as it ad- 
mits of repeated sharpening, the grinding of the cutters 
for sharpening being done only at the outer ends. 

These tools are made in three sizes, 3%, % and 14 
inches, and in either larger or smaller sizes for special 
work. 

Soebieeeniceeniniaeciniitices 


St. Louis Foundrymen. 

A well attended meeting of the foundrymen of St. 
Louis was held recently at the St. Louis Manufacturers’ 
Association for the purpose of forming the St. Louis 
Founders’ Association. A constitution and by-laws was 
adopted and officers were elected as follows: George Q. 
Thornton, president; William T. Koken, vice-president, 
and John M. Harrison, secretary and treasurer. 

The following named foundries were represented and 
signed the constitution: AStna Iron Works, Carondelet 
Foundry Company, Christopher & Simpson Amalgamated 
Iron & Foundry Company, George J. Fritz Foundry & 
Machine Company, Gerst Bros.’ Mfg. Company, Koken 
Iron Works, John C. Kupferle, Magnetite Foundry Com- 
pany, Medart Patent Pulley Company, Pleuger & Henger 
Mfg. Company, St. Louis Car Wheel Company, St. Louis 
Iron & Machine Works, Shickle, Harrison & Howard 
Iron Company, South St. Louis Foundry Company, Union 
Iron & Foundry Company and Whitman Agricultural 
Company. 

It is understood that several other foundry operators 
of this city have signified their intention of joining the 
association, which will then contain practically all the 
foundrymen of St. Louis. 
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The Wellman Open Hearth Furnace. 


At the recent meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
Archibald P. Head read a paper entitled “ Tilting Open 
Hearth Furnaces,” in which he described the Campbell 
and the Wellman furnaces. We reproduce that part of 
the paper which refers to the latter, because it shows 
the type adopted for the new plant, at Ensley, of the 
Alabama Steel & Shipbuilding Company, where the 
Bertrand-Thiel process is to be adopted. The works in 
question, which are now under construction, are for the 
purpose of making blooms and rails from open hearth 
basic steel, the pig iron used being the phosphoric va- 
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nace play an important part. The electric charging 
machine for open hearth furnaces was fully dealt with 
by the late Jeremiah Head, in a paper before this in- 
stitute in May, 1897, and it is therefore unnecessary to 
dwell further on this. 

The latest form of tilting furnace, as about to be 
installed at Ensley, Ala., embodies the result of all past 
experience. There will be ten such furnaces in a row, 
basic lined, each of 50 tons capacity. If working with 
acid linings, these would be rated as 55-ton furnaces. 

Ports.—The gas and air ports are of novel construc- 
tion, designed to minimize the leakage of cold air in- 
ward at the joint. The two passages leading from the 
regenerative chambers to the ports terminate in two 
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Fig. 1.—The Wellman Furnace in Normal Position. 
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SECTION J-K 


Fig. 2.—FPouring through Special Ladle Attached to Tapping Hole. 


THE WELLMAN ROLLING OPEN HEARTH FORNACE. 


riety made in large quantities in and near Birmingham, 
Ala., from the cheap Southern ores. Up to this it has 
been taken for granted that ingot iron can be made 
more cheaply by the Bessemer than by the open hearth 
processes, and where the greater variability of the prod- 
uct of the former process is not of vital importance, 
as in the case of rails, the Bessemer process, acid or 
basic, has hitherto been used. Owing, however, to the 
improved appliances, which have of recent years been 
introduced in connection with the open hearth practice, 
especially in America, the difference in cost between the 
two processes has been steadily diminishing until now 
in the above mentioned steel works the open hearth 
process is about to invade the field hitherto considered 
to belong exclusively to the Bessemer process—viz., the 
manufacture of rails. Among the mechanical improve- 
ments and labor saving devices which have rendered 
this possible mechanical charging and the tilting fur- 


water troughs, about on the level of the charging floor. 
As before, the brick work of the ports is inclosed in a 
metal cage. But instead of being fixed, it moves upon 
flanged wheels running upon rails, which enable it to be 
moved a few inches toward or from the furnace end. 
The water troughs are so designed as to allow this small 
motion without breaking the seal. When melting is in 
progress the ports are moved up to the furnace so that 
the face plates are in contact. When pouring is about 
to commence they are moved away so as to allow the 
furnace to tilt freely. The ports can be removed bodily 
for repairs. 

Ladle.—It is intended that each furnace shall be pro- 
vided with a casting ladle of a special design, being 
attached to the front of the tapping hole, and forming, 
in fact, part of the structure. The ladle is provided with 
two pouring holes and stoppers. When the furnace is 
tilted for pouring, the metal, with the layer of slag on 
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the top, flows into the ladle, and stands at the same level 
as in the furnace. Trains of casting bogies, each carry- 
ing two ingot molds, are, as is usual in America, brought 
under the pouring holes. As the distance apart of the 
latter is the same as that of the molds, two molds can 
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Fig. 4.— Pouring through Spout Into Ordinary Ladle. 
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Fig. 6.—Section through Air Inlet Valves. 
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be filled simultaneously. An alternative method of cast- 
ing will be to pour the steel through the plain spout 
into an ordinary ladle, provided with pouring hole and 
stopper, and suspended from an overhead electric crane. 
When filled, the ladle will be raised sufficiently high to 
be poured either into the molds standing on bogies or 
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into bottom cast molds, arranged elsewhere in the cast- 
ing house. 

Regenerative Chambers.—The regenerative chambers 
are arranged side by side in two pairs, one pair being at 
each end of the furnace, and extending under the charg- 
ing platform. The portion of the charging platform in 
front of the furnace is upon solid ground, the valve 
standing above the level thereof, and being well out of 
the way at the back. 

Body of Furnace.—In previous designs the body of the 
furnace has been round or oval in section, and inclosed 
in steel plates, somewhat after the manner of a boiler. 
it has been found, however, that this method of con- 
struction leaves something to be desired in point of 
strength. In the present case the furnace body is 
roughly rectangular in section. The whole furnace is 
inclosed in a strong cage, constructed of plates, channel 
and angle bars, while stout tie rods bind the two ends 
together. There are also diagonal tie rods across the 
top, binding together the front and back in such a man- 
ner as to prevent distortion and curvature. Indeed, the 
same mechanical principles that regulate the design of 
bridges and other structures, are observed here. The 
stress on each member is carefully calculated and al- 
lowed for. 

Lining.—The furnace top, sides and the outer layer of 
the bottom are lined with silicated bricks. The inside or 
basic portion of the bottom is made with magnesite, 
which is burnt on in thin layers about 1 inch thick at 
steel melting heat. It is laid on with a large spoon, and 
smoothed down, and when heated to the furnace tem- 
perature adheres to the next layer. Subsequent repairs 
are made with dolomite. 

Vaives.—Theair reversing valves are of the usual butter- 
fly pattern, which, being always comparatively cool, do 
uot give trouble by warping and consequent leakage. 
The gas reversing valves consist of two mushroom 
valves, machined on their beveled edges, and resting on 
circular seat, with sharp edges. Both valves and seats 
are internally water cooled. The water enters the valve 
by a tube inside the hollow stalk, by which it is raised 
and Jowered, and leaves by the annular space. Such 
valves are free from leakage and are found to work 
satisfactorily. There is a chimney stack to each fur- 
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OPEN HEARTH FURNACE, 


Furnace Doors.—The furnace charging doors are three 
in number, and are operated by pneumatic cylinders 
through wire ropes, the leads being arranged in such a 
way that the doors remain closed while the furnace is 
tilted. The doors are all 3 feet 6 inches broad by 3 feet 
high, which allows ample room for the insertion of the 
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boxes of the charging machine. There are also small 
doors 18 inches by 2 feet at each end. 

Angle of Tilt—The angle of tilt, which for pouring is 
25 degrees with the horizontal, is regulated by stops, 
which come in contact with the upper covers of the hy- 
draulic cylinders when the extreme angle has been 
reached. By a simple mechanism, these stops can be 
thrown out of gear and a further tilt permitted when it 
is desired to drain off all the slag. 

Adrantages of the Tilting Furnace——The advantages of 
the tilting over the fixed furnace may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The slag, which, especially in the basic process, is 
somewhat abundant and troublesome, can be poured off 
at intervals during the melting process. If allowed to 
remain, it forms a more or less non-conducting covering 
to the bath, preventing the access of heat. 

2. As the pouring hole of the furnace is above the 
Jevel of the bath in the normal position, it is never closed 
up, but only loosely covered to exclude the air. Conse 
quently the time taken to open the hole before pouring, 
and to repair and close it after pouring, which sometimes 
amounts to one hour in an ordinary fixed furnace, is 
saved, as well as the labor connected therewith. The mo- 
ment after the furnace is emptied the charging of ma 
terials can begin. 

3. Since no injury is done to the pouring hole by open- 
ing and cleaning, the life of the furnace bottom is much 
prolonged. The occasional trimming required by the 
hole can be done at any convenient time. 

t. The cold air, which enters at the end ports when 
the furnace is tilted, is an advantage, in that it chills the 
layer of slag left on the surface of metal, which is as 
effectually prevented from: boiling and spurting as if it 
were in a ladle. 

5. In every fixed furnace small inequalities in the bed 
must exist, in which pools of metal lodge, and can with 
difficulty be removed. This leads not only to a waste of 
metal, but to a diminution of the capacity and often to a 
distortion of the furnace bottom. In the tilting furnace, 
every particle of metal and slag can be removed after 
each charge. A saving of metal of at least 2 per cent. 
has been effected by the tilting furnace, as compared 
with the fixed furnace, which is ascribed to this cause. 

6. The tapping of the charge can take place at the 
exact moment when the metal is of the desired composi- 
tion. As no opening of the tapping hole is required, no 
time need be lost in that operation. The advantage of 
this is specially felt when steel of exact composition is 
required for special purposes. 

7. In case of any hitch or accident during pouring, the 
furnace can be instantly tilted back and pouring cease. 

8. The tilting furnace lends itself readily to the trans- 
fer of metal from an acid to a basic furnace, or vice 
versa, as is practiced at the Pennsylvania Steel Works. 

9. The whole body of the furnace is easy of access for 
repairs or examination. Should a break out occur, the 
regenerative chambers will not suffer, not being under- 
neath the body, as is the case in the older form of Sie- 
mens furnace. 

10. The furnace bodies do not become deformed, as in 
the case of fixed furnaces, since as structures they are 
much stronger 

The objections to the rolling furnace are as follows: 

1. It is somewhat more expensive than the fixed fur- 
nace. 

2. The inlet of cold air during pouring tends to oxidize 
the manganese, which must be made up for by further 
additions in the molds. 
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Pressed Steel Cars in Wrecks. 





The Baltimore & Ohio sends out the following report 
from Thomas Anderson, master car builder of the Pitts- 
burgh & Western: 

One of our trains of Schoen steel cars, 100,000 pounds 
capacity, was going up an 80 to 90 foot grade when ten 
cars broke off and ran away from the rear part about 90 
car lengths. Four more of the steel hoppers ran back 
down this grade, striking the rear part and damaging 
Pittsburgh & Western steel car No. 4001 to the extent of 
two center sills badly damaged and buckled so much that 
it was necessary to cut them off and have the bent parts 
straightened and replaced by riveting on a plate both in- 
side and outside of the channel. It required a new end 
sill, but the old end sill removed was in shape to be used 
in repairs to other cars, as we straightened and plated the 
fractured part so as to have it ready for other damaged 
cars. The material required amounted to $12.70. The 
labor amounted to $27.60, making a total of $40.30 to put 
car in good first-class condition. 

Steel car No. 4351 was in accident on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and was sent home for repairs, having end sill, side 
sill, corner post and stake badly damaged. We made the 
necessary repairs very easily, and put the car in first class 
condition by using one end sill, one corner post and one 
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side stake, and straightening out the side sill by building 
a tire under it and using hydraulic pressure for straighten- 
ing it out. The material used on this car amounted to 
$1v.40 and for labor $28. making a total of $38.40. 

Steel car No. 4211 left the track at Negley Stone track, 
which is about 10 to 15 feet higher than our main line. 
The car went over the bank. landing on maintrack. This 
car was under load of 100.000 pounds of crushed stone. 
The sides were crushed in about 18 inches, bending all the 
side stakes on each side of the car and breaking four 
journal boxes, one brake shaft, two hand holds, one wind- 
ing shaft bent. drop door attachments bent, brake levers 
and guides torn off, truck channel bent and brake beams 
torn off. The pressed steel diamond truck under this car 
was subjected to a great deal of rough usage in getting 
main track cleared, and the body of the car received some 
very rough handling to avoid delay to trains. I supposed 
that I would have to remove all side stakes on account of 
their bent condition, but. fortunately. we made a first- 
class job by using hydraulic jacks and hammering on the 
stakes until we got the side straightened. The material 
required amounted to $8.37; labor, $30.60; total, $88.97. 

If a train of wooden cars had been subjected to the 
punishment that car No. 4001 was subjected to there 
would have been nothing left but the scrap. In this case 
this car was the only car damaged in the train, it being so 
solid that all other cars behind it were protected. A 
wooden car would not have stood the punishment that 
No. 4211 went through under such heavy load. 
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A Novel Marine Illuminating Device 


A demonstration of the capabilities of the Wilson illu- 
minating shell, a novel marine device, which took place 
recently in Baltimore, Md., is thus described in the Herald 
of that city: 

The shell is an apparatus for lighting up the sea at 
night. Itisin the shape of an ordinary projectile, and 
may be thrown from a gun in the direction of an enemy 
or dropped overboard alongside a ship, as the occasion 
may require. It is buoyant, and, striking the water, be- 
comes an illuminating plant of itself, shedding a powerful 
light over the water. 

It is the invention of Col. William J. Wilson, the 
acetylene gas expert, and consists of a hollow cylinder, 
made from drawn steel tubing, in sizes from 3 to 6 inches 
or more in diameter and from 3 to 5 feet in length, ac- 
cording to the purpose for which it is to be used. The 
shell is loaded with calcium carbide, from which acety- 
lene gas is generated instantly upon contact with water. 
At one end of the shell are the burners, from which the 
gas escapes as generated and is lighted by electricity gen- 
erated bv a battery within the shell. It takes less than 30 
seconds to make the shell ready for firing from a gun or 
throwing overboard. On falling into the water it floats a 
quarter of its length above the surface, and the water, 
entering small holes near the base, comes in contact with 
the calcium carbide, which is instantly converted into 
acetylene gas, which in turn is at once ignited at the 
burners by the self generating electric current. 

A large tank of water was used in connection with the 
experiment. No sooner was the big shell plunged into 
the water than it sank, then rose like a can buoy, righted 
itself, and from the burners at the top there shot a white 
flame that dazzled the eyes of the bebolders. The 
clustered burners emitted a blaze, which at sea, on a dark 
night, would have been a powerful beacon. The shell 
was forced under the surface as though submerged by a 
powerful wave, and on the water there appeared a flame 
such as is created by oil burning on the surface. The 
burners were then from 3 to 4inches under. Again the 
shell was sent below, and this time the light was entirely 
extinguished. Being released it came to the surface like 
a cork, and instantly the little electric plant in the shell 
fired the gas and the burners were ablaze. This experi- 
ment was tried again and again. The device cannot be 
permanently extinguished by water washing over it, and 
cannot be put out by natural or mechanical current of air. 
It is stated that the shell would be invaluable as an ad- 
junct to the life saving service, as well as in naval war- 
fare, and, in fact, for any service that requires illumina- 
tion of the sea. The shell is being manufactured by the 
American Illuminating Shell Company, a Baltimore cor- 
poration. 
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The Marine Review of Cleveland, Ohio, says it is more 
than probable that negotiations now under way will 
result in the Wheeler shipyard at West Bay City, Mich., 
being purchased by the American Ship Building Com- 
pany. Plans for a lease of the Union Dry Dock Com- 
pany’s plant at Buffalo are also progressing, so that it 
would seem that soon the Craig yard at Toledo, Ohio, will 


bs — only works outside the consolidation on the Great 
akes. 
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The American Foundrymen’s 
Association. 


Report of the Third Annual Convention at Pittsburgh. 


(CONCLUDED. } 
Thursday morning’s session opened with the reading 
of a paper by Prof. Albert W. Smith of the Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, as follows, entitled 


“The Utility of Chemically Standardized Iron 


Samples,*° 


The use of the chemical composition of pig iron asa 
basis for proper blending to produce any desired quality 
of casting, while the only accurate and scientific method, 
is beset at the start with grave difficulties, so serious, in 
fact, that to many I imagine they have appeared insur 
mountable. 

The first theory governing such application was that 
a given chemical composition always produced the same 
quality of iron. As a matter of fact iron, and the ele- 
ments with which it is associated in pig metal form 
many differing molecular compounds, so taat ultimate 
chemical composition does not afford all the information 
necessary for our purpose. Carbon and iron possess the 
property, in common with many other carbon compounds, 
of forming a variety of substances pos-essing very differ- 
ent properties and still containing identical proportions of 
carbon. It was early learned that two irons may have 
identical ultimate chemical composition and still have 
the widest differing physical properties Something more 
must be known than the chemical compusition of the 
various grades of iron available in order to successfully 
make any desired casting from them. 


HEAT TREATMENT. 


The main circumstance that influences the manner of 
combination of these elements to form the various com- 
pounds possible is the character of their physical treat- 
ment, and especially their heat treatment. The soft gray 
iron may pare Jat the same proportion of carbon as the 
hardest chilled white iron, so that we must amend our 
theory somewhat to this form: ‘‘ Samples of iron having 
identical chemical composition and physical treatment 
will possess identical physical properties.’’ In this form 
I believe all experience shown the proposition to be 
absolutely correct and a safe guide in practice; but in its 
application numerous pitfalls must be avoided. Perhaps 
the difficulties most commonly encountered are two: 
1. That the analysis sent by the iron manufacturer does 
not represent the average composition of the shipment. 
due to improper or careless sampling or loading, or that 
the analysis, made from a proper sample, was incorrect. 
2. That the iron, in passing through the foundry smelter, 
undergoes a chemical change, losing silicon, and possi- 
bly faining or losing other elements. 

he latter of these causes of failure in the application 
of our theory depends for its removal wholly on the 
founder and his chemist. In almost all cases where iron 
is melted some change in chemical composition occurs, 
and the amount and kind of this change varies with the 
conditions of melting. The first requisite to success in 
applying the theory to foundry practice, then, is to study 
the nature and amount of those chemical changes which 
take place under the various conditions of smelting em- 
ployed in the foundry under consideration. When these 
change3 are once understood and their approximate quan- 
tity determined, allowance may be made for them in calcu- 
lating the mixture to be employed. 

CHEMICAL ASSISTANCE. 

The first cause mentioned, that of inaccurate knowl- 
edge of chemical composition, needs for its complete re- 
moval the employment by the founders of competent and 
porperly trained chemical assistance. So long as entire 
dependency for a knowledge of the chemical composition 
of this stock is placed on the iron producer, trouble is 
always likely to occur. Not that iron makers would 
willingly send out erroneous analyses, but where there is 
no checking process on either loading, sampling or 
analysis carelessness in one or more of these is likely to 
follow. No matter how well intentioned the furnaceman 
may be, if it is known that his customer keeps no control 
over what he buys carelessness in loading a shipment, in 
sampling or analysis is apt to creep in, because employees 
intrusted with these details are often not so interested in 
accuracy as they should be. and soon learn where they can 
be careless without detection. On the other hand, if it is 
known that every shipment, upon its arrival at the 
foundry, will be properly sampled and analyzed by a man 
whose results are most liable to be always correct, the 
material as it arriyes at the foundry will seldom be other 
than as contracted for. In the case of small foundries, 
where the expense of a chemist’s salary could not be 
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afforded, combination could be resorted to in this one 
item 

At some works the practice exists of keeping record of 
the total expense of maintaining a laboratory, and this 
sum total is divided by the whole number of analyses 
made during this time, the quotient, or cost per determina- 
tion, being apparently taken as an index of the efficiency 
of the laboratory ! An equally sensible analogy would be 
to value the services of our physician by the average cost 
per pill administered regardiess of results. I am informed 
that in some cases this efficiency index bas been squeezed 
down as low as i5cents for a single determination. A 
chemist in such employ, recognizing the fact that he 
must keep this cost per determination low to please his 
superiors, exerts himself to the utmost to swell the num- 
ber of analyses made, and no doubt grinds them out as 
best he can under such influences, but with how much 
regard for accuracy and real value to practical application ? 
I wish also to say that there are many laboratories which 
are not influenced by this expensive fallacy, and where 
accuracy is the first requirement. In all such places the 
cost per determination may be high, but the actual value 
to the company is correspondingly large, and costly con- 
troversies over disputed results are rare or unknown. 
The very fact that results come from certain laboratories 
stamps them as correct and allows them to pass unchal- 
Jenged. This is the reputation to be envied and strived 
for in all chemical work. 

We are all familiar with the trouble caused by poor 
chemical work. An instance may be mentioned of a com- 
pany who had shipped some 1500 tons of iron, all re- 
ported by the furnace chemist as within the contract 
specifications. The iron was rejected by the buyer and 
the furnace chemist’s analysis proven much in error, 
resulting in a loss to the furnace company in freight, 
demurrage charges and sacrifice in price of nearly $2000, 
an amount probably exceeding the cost of maintaining the 
laboratory a whole year. We will not even mention the 
loss in reputation which such a blunder entails. 

Another factor tending to produce unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in furnace laboratories is the low price paid re- 
sponsible employees in the laboratory. 

Again, it is not to be implied that none but college 
graduates will succeed as iron chemists, but the employ- 
ment in so responsible positions as that of furnace or 
foundry chemist of men or boys with no scientific educa- 
tion other than what is commonly acquired by a few 
years’ experience as laboratory boy, crusher, weigher, 
&c., is questionable economic policy, as results are con 
stantly showing. 

In the past one method of insuring this highest degree 
of accuracy in the best laboratories has been the practice 
of sending out occasional samples of various products to 
independent chemists in order to obtain a check on 
analyses. Frequently the expense and bother of this plan, 
while necessary to the best results, are considerable. and 
the American Foundrymen’s Association is certainly to 
be congratulated upon having found and successfully put 
in operation a plan by which their difficulties are over 
come. retaining at the same time all the advantages of 
the old way, and more. The starting of the bureau of 
national standards for analyzed pig iron by a committee 
of your association has marked a new era in the accuragy, 
and bence the general value, of iron analyses. The value 
of such properly analyzed samples is so apparent to the 
chemist as to appear self evident and to need no further 
discussion. It is invaluable in very many ways. 

In all volnmetric methods, the rapid and commonly 
employed ones, solutions must be standardized with some 
substance of accurately known composition. Such solu- 
tions are best prepared by using as a standard material of 
the same approximate composition and character as that 
for analysis of which the solution is to be employed. 
With this in view your committee has secured such a 
variety of kinds of iron for the standard samples as to 
cover all ordinary needs of foundry or furnace practice. 

Even for gravimetric determinations, where the sub 
stances are to be weighed, it is always a satisfaction and 
a guarantee of accuracy to the chemist to possess material 
whose composition is accurately known, because by occa- 
sionally analyzing this along with the routine work any 
harmful impurities of reagents or other causes of inac- 
curacy are at once and most certainly detected. Such 
samples are also in constant demand for color carbon 
comparison standards. 

The care and patience with which these samples were 
made at the foundry and their method of casting to insure 
uniformity of composition were almost sufficient to do 
away with the need of farther care, but even this was not 
assumed to be enough. The samples were cut to a powder, 
all sifted thoroughly, then spread out on large glazed sur- 
faces and intimately mixed. 

In filling the individual bottles they were all spread 
out on this same glazed sheet, and from each shovelful 
taken up a very little was sifted into each bottle. The 
contents of every single bottle of this, upon proper mix 
ing by the purchaser upon its receipt from the express 
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agent, must be exactly the same as every other bottle in 
the whole sample made, and all results so far reported 
have shown this end to have been achieved. 

An interesting discussion followed, in which Thomas 
D. West of Sharpsville, Pa.; Paul Kreutpointner of 
Altoona, Pa., and Fred W. Bauer of Springfield, Ohio, 
participated, each of whom elaborated on the ideas pre- 
sented in the paper. 

C. J. Wolff of Chicago read a paper entitled 


**The Advantages of a Foundry for Light Castings on 
an Upper Floor.” 


{ thought it might be found interesting to some of yon 
to hear and know about an iron foundry melting 70 to 80 
tons per day, with a clear molding floor of 125 x 540 feet 
long, located on the third floor. The foundry, being above 
the house tops in the neighborhood, always has unob- 
structed light and the air is so pure that in summer the 
birds seem to think it a nice place to perch on the beams 
of the roof construction and watch the molders while 
singing their little songs to an appreciative audience. 
The molders do not leave their work so frequently for 
refreshments and are not disturbed by visiting friends 
and inguisittive strangers. The dampness arising from 
ground molding floors, which is often the cause of 
rheumatism and colds, is avoided. The smoke and steam 
incident to starting the cupola and casting iron are 
quickly dissipated by the breeze that has unobstructed 
passage through the windows, and being so high above 
ground does not bother people living in the neighborhood, 
making it at all times a pleasant place to work in. 

The building is of mill construction. The foundry floor 
consists first of a 3-inch matched floor on the joists; above 
this is a coating of tar paper, then a cedar block pave- 
ment 4 inches high, bonded together and filled with tar 
and gravel, in the usual way you have seen them laid on 
our city streets. The molding sand covers this, the damp- 
ness of which is sufficient protection. This forms the 
molding floor. The floor around the cupola is made of 
steel beams for joists, with brick arches between same; 
this is covered with ash cement and makes a floor upon 
which the bottom of cupola can be dropped without any 
danger of fire. i 

The cupolas, of which there are two, are situated near 
one side of foundry at about equal distance from each 
other and from the ends of the building. The cupolas 
stand on foundations of brick built up from the ground, 
which are used for vault purposes on the lower floor. 
The charging floor or scaffold is of iron on steel beams, 
large enough to hold pig iron and coke for the day’s melt, 
which are taken up in the forenoon, so that when the 
blast is on the charging is done with ease and dispatch 
The blowers are placed on the ground floor. wtih the blast 
pipes running up to the cupolas. The jarring effect 
eaused by charging the cupola and the vibrations of 
blowers having no bearing on the foundry floor do not in 
the least jar the molding floors. 

The foundry is built with clear story in the middle like 
most foundries now put up. The roof is supported by 
steel truss work with a span of 60 fect in middle of trans- 
verse section, thus leaving 32 feet on each side of trussed 
section. The posts in foundry supporting the trussed 
roof are of cast iron and do not interfere with molding 
floors, as they are alongside of gangway. These iron posts 
also support an overhead I beam tram rail, on which the 
trolleys which carry the bull ladles travel for distributing 
the molten iron to the molders throughout the foundry. 
This track system is so constructed that iron can be taken 
from the cupolas to either extremity of the foundry. One 
man can with ease pull a ladle holding 800 pounds of iron. 

This system of handling iron does not jar the floor. 
The steam elevators deliver pig iron and coke to the 
charging floors of cupolas, and the trip from ground floor 
to scaffold does not take much longer than to hoist ma- 
terial from ground to scaffold of cupola in a foundry situ 
ated on the ground floor. Iron and coke can be piled 
contiguous and easy of access to elevators. 

The castings are taken down to the cleaning room on 
a belt elevator on the opposite side of the foundry. The 
molders put up their work in the morning and early after- 
noon, and after pouring off they go home. A night gang 
shake out castings and wet down sand. When the 
molder comes to work in the morning his sand heap is 
ready for him, and the castings have all been taken away 
in hand trucks early in the morning, each truck holding 
the castings made by one molder. The castings are 
checked up on leaving the foundry and again in the clean- 
ing room. There is a steam elevator back of each cupola 
and one belt driven one. These three elevators take care 
of all castings, new molding sand. pig iron and coke. 
together with the needs of the departments on second and 
first floors. A large range boiler and tank shop and 
machine shop and other works connected with the prepara- 
tion of castings for enameling are on second floor. hese 
departments are never troubled by dropping sand or 
smoke or steam from foundry, thus making this second 
floor as good for any use as if there were no foundry above 
it. The first floor is used for finished stock, shipping room, 
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rattle room and enameling shop. A basement at one end 
of the factory contains a winter supply of sand. There 
are no long hauls in disposing of castings from foundry; 
they simply need to be lowered, which does not take much 
power. We make castings up to 800 pounds in weight, 
using a number of 3-ton traveling cranes. : 

Incipient fires are very unusual, and we do not think 
our foundry at all dangerous. Our insurance rate for the 
foundry is not increased by reason of our location. 

We have a pattern house across a 16 foot alley, con- 
nected with the foundry by an iron bridge. We hada 
disastrous fire some years ago on a Christmas Eve—its 
origin was unknown. Some heavy wooden truss work 
holding the roof spans contributed to the spread of the 
fire. The pattern house, which contained all our master 
and many working patterns, was not burned, which 
proved a blessing in our misfortune. In rebuilding we 
used iron roof construction and effected some other im- 
provements, such as building two fire walls with iron 
doors, thus dividing the building into three sections, but 
while working it is practically one large room. 

Having started this style of foundry 18 years ago as ap 
experiment, much to the amusement of our neighboring 
foundry friends, we found it to have so many advantages 
that when 12 years ago we needed a larger foundry we 
built our present factory and have since had many in- 
quiries from people contemplating building new foundries, 
many of whom have followed our example. Among the 
advantages we consider we have are the great economy in 
ground covered, the protection against obnoxious and 
obtrusive visitors, the inconvenience for the men to leave 
their work readily and also the means afforded for better 
light and air. 

In reply to questions Mr. Wolff stated that the charac- 
ter of the work done in his foundry is light castings for 
the plumbing trade, consisting of bathtubs, soil pipe, fit- 
tings, &c. The cupola is dumped on the foundry floor, 
which is perfectly fire procf, the debris being broken up 
and removed when cold the next morning. 

In the absence of the author the secretary read the 
following paper prepared by Eli Millett of Springfield, 
Mass., entitled 


‘“* The Construction of Brass Melting Furnaces.”’ 


Our idea in this paper is not to show how cheap fur- 
naces can be built, nor how many tons of metal can be 
melted in five minutes. We think that the brass foundry 
should be as well equipped as the iron foundry. The old 
cupola, blower and crane have all made way for the 
modern ones. The same is true of the old fashioned core 
overs; they also had to make way when the now well 
known Millett oven put in its appearance, and which is 
now rapidly replacing the old oven all over the world. 
The old brass melting furnaces, with their brick piers 
which are always tumbling down, are being replaced by 
furnaces for which letters patent have been ‘granted to E. 
P. Marsh and E. Millett of Springfield, Mass. 

The construction embodies several furnaces arranged 
on opposite sides of a main flue running longitudinally 
between them. These furnaces are supported upon a sub 
structure or base which is practically indestructible, for 
it consists of masonry and wrought iron I beams, running 
lengthwise and crosswise within and on the base. The 
main furnace flue, which connects with the chimney, runs 
along over the top of the base between the lines of fur- 
naces, and a suitable flue connects each furnace with the 
main flue. The top set of I beams, running crosswise on 
the base, projects out beyond the sides of said base. Rest- 
ing on these beams are the furnaces, which are bolted 
through the top and bottom plates to the beams. There- 
fore no use that the furnaces themselves may be subjected 
to can vary the proper condition of the base as to support- 
ing the furnaces perfectly in place. 

The furnaces are also united by connecting straps, 
front and back. Each furnace is provided with a grate, 
hung and supported in the usual way. The pits are cov- 
ered with iron grating and this, with the absence of brick 
piers assures an equal distribution of draft. It also 
enables the melter to instantly detect any leakage of metal 
from the pots. 

The main flue is carried up somewhat above the top of 
the furnaces and is well covered with iron plates and 
masonry. On this is placed a cast iron box opposite each 
furnace for holding metal to be used in the furnace. This 
last arrangement provides for the laying of the metal into 

roper charges for each crucible and placing them in each 

x. By doing this greater care can be exercised in the 
mixture of metal for each curcible than is possible when 
the metals are strewn around the floor of the foundry, as 
is generally done. The provision of a comparatively large 
main flue, which answers for all the furnaces and which 
gives a comparatively uniform draft, insures a uniform 
speed. so to speak, for melting the metal in all the pots. 

A plant comprising 18 furnaces arranged on the above 
plan has been in constant use in the foundry of the E. 
Stebbins Mfg. Company, Springfield, Mass., for about a 
year, and it has there been proved that the melting of 
metals is much greater and thereby more economical by 
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this construction of furnaces than by furnaces ordinarily 
used. 
Discussion, 


A. W. Walker cf Boston described the brass furnaces 
used in his foundry, which, instead of being supported on 
beams underneath, are hung from joists above, which he 
thought much more simple. He thought:that the method 
of supporting a brass furnace was hardly important 
enough to patent, as other good ways could be found than 
that covered in the paper. He proceeded further to 
describe the methods used in his foundry, stating that an 
ash pan is hung under each brass furnace to keep ashes 
from falling on the floor and thus creating a great deal of 
dirt and dust When a pan is filled two men lift it off 
and dump the ashes in a car near by to be taken away. 5S. 
T. Johnston of Chicago asked if any one had made a com- 
parison of the advantages of natural draft with forced 
draft in running a brass furnace. In reply C. J. Wolff of 
Chicago stated that in his foundry forced draft has been 
found preferable to natural draft. A fan blows into the 
chimney at such an angle that it operates as a suction. 
This has been found to make the draft much stronger and 
the furnace runs hotter than when depending merely on 
the ordinary chimney dra‘ft. 

Thos. D. West of Sharpsville, Pa., read a paper, from 
which extracts are given as tollows, entitled 


‘“*“The Deceptive Fracture of Pig Iron.’ 


The fact that many founders still adhere to the old 

school practice of judging pig iron by its fracture causes 
some to suffer losses or meet difficulties that would not 
exist did all founders understand the utility and value of 
chemical analyses in defining the grade of iron, and fol- 
low its dictation in their practice. Not long ago. in dis- 
cussing the merits of working by chemical analysis with 
an old experienced founder, who had never mixed his 
metals by this method, he expressed the belief that if a 
cast of nice open grained pig iron did not give a softer 
iron than aclose grained pig mixture it was because of 
some local condition not being controlled; as, for example, 
he claimed that the cupola might not have been daubed 
properly, or the bed not well lighted before the iron was 
charged, or the charge might not have been placed evenly, 
or that the stock hung up. Then, again, he claimed that 
it might be due to other conditions, such as to be found in 
bad scrap iron, changeable weather, difference in fuel, 
fluxes or variable blast pressures to cause fast or slow 
melting, &c. When as practical foundrymen we know 
that such varying conditions may at all times affect mix- 
tures and cause a soft iron to be hard, we are forced to 
confess that the old school fellows may go along for years, 
if they are in any way prejudiced against the new school 
practice, before events may transpire to convince them that 
by following chemical analysis they will greatly decrease 
their mishaps, for the simple reason that if an open cast 
of pig metal does not happen to give them a hard iron 
they have nearly a dozen evils or excuses to which they 
can charge their poor results. A study of this phase of 
the subject should explain why some are slow to accept 
chemical analysis in selecting and mixing their pig irons, 
and also that whenever it suits the self interest of any to 
prejudice the utility of chemistry in the mind of the old 
school founder they can easily do so by taking advantage 
of their prejudice and want of knowledge which the new 
school possesses. 
The foundation of the old school method in regulating 
mixtures is based on the belief that the appearance of pig 
fractures truly defines the character of iron as to the 
degree of hardness. The founder’s own experience in 
knowing that he can make soft and hard castings from 
the same ladle and at one pouring, if he choose to so con- 
struct his molds, should be sufficient to prove to him why 
it is possible for two furnace casts of pig metal that are 
alike in chemical analysis or will give the same results 
when melted to differ so widely in appearance that the 
fracture from the one cast will seem close grained or hard 
in the pig, while the other will be the reverse. A founder 
can take the same ladle of iron, and by pouring part of 
the metal into a mold that will chill or solidify it quickly 
produce a fracture that will be close grained in the one 
case and open in the other. This is just what the furnace 
man does in making pig iron. One part of his tap or cast 
of iron may run so slowly from his furnace as to chill the 
metal before it reaches the pig beds, while another tap or 
cast may come so fast as to fill the pig beds so rapidly 
that it will take quite a while for the metal to solidify. 

Again, one tap or cast at a furnace may give much 
hotter iron than another, and it is natural that the dull 
iron should cool faster than the hot, and if both run at the 
same speed from the furnace down the long runners to 
the pig beds will give the closer grained iron in the 
case of the duller metal. meoey' Ais founder should per- 
ceive from this why the same kind of iron may have in 
one cast a close grain and in another an open grain. As 
there are but few molders or founders who have ever had 
the opportunity of witnessing a furnace cast, this explana- 
tion of its workings, combined with their own foundry 
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experience, should assist many to realize why the fracture 
of pig metal is an unreliable guide to the iron’s true grade. 

There are those who are still sure to contend that open 
fractures mean a soft iron and a close grained iron a hard 
one, and if different results are obtained to charge such 
to changes in fuel, scrap iron, fluxes, blast, weather, &c. 
The writer has selected samples of pig that are a fair rep- 
resentation of a whole cast or car of iron. If any of the 
old school founders were asked to select a cast or car of 
iron to give soft castings. they would pick out iron such 
as sample A, while if they desire to make strong or hard 
castings they would select such irons as are represented 
by sample B. In fact, if they were asked to use such a 
cast or car of iron as that represented by B, they would 
claim that on account of its close grain and blowholes seen 
the iron was hardly fit for sash weights, let alone to think 
it of any value to make soft castings. 

In order to convince the skeptical or those not con- 
versant with chemical analysis or the effect of one metal- 
loid upon another that they are in error the writer melted 
down about 100 pounds of each of the grades A and B in 
his twin shaft cupola described in a paper before the Pitts- 
burgh Foundrymen’s Association June 28, 1897. In melt- 
ing these irons A and B to make the castings shown, and 
which range from \% to 2 inches in thickness, all condi- 
tions were alike as near as it was possible to have them, 
so that if the open grained iron A gave a hard casting, 
changes in fuel, scrap, blast, weather, &c.—the old excuse 
—could not be offered as an explanation to befog the true 
cause. The sample of pig used and sections of the cast- 
ings made from them the writer has brought to this meet- 
ing so that all may see them, and all are invited to take 
drillings from the specimens to report whether their 
analyses agree with those represented in table I. 


Table I. 
Samples— Siticon. Sulphur. 
_ ae ee .035 
Castings ph ERRAND bench ES RE SAR ct .070 
ad atiddalesonedeve udses bisacddesenundeioadotnes 2.86 .040 
ES iad ccen pahiids akan anen aic adc audanit tama 2.67 -060 


To the new school founder table I is sufficient to 
define the results, or whether samples A and B would 
give the soft or hard iron upon being remelted, but for the 
old school of founders tables IT and III will best serve 
such ends. A study of these latter tables will show them 
that the pig B, which would have been condemned by 
those wishing to make soft castings, gave by far the least 
contraction and chill, so much so that the test pieces, 
only \% inch thick, are so soft as to be readily drilled, 
while one made from sample A broke a drill in trying to 
get one hole through the thin piece 4 inch thick. In fact 
we were foolish to try to touch it with a drill, as the metal 
was nearly all chilled or white in color. It is also to be 
said that all the other test pieces that were made from 
the pig, sample A. were also much harder than those 
made from sample B. In measuring the depth of a chill 
pieces were broken off one end of the test bars. 


Table II —Record of Tests Taken from Iron, Sample A. 


No. of Size of Contrac- Defiec- Strength. 

bars. bars. tion. tion. Pounds, Chill. 

ere x 1% 0.293 0.29 110 Nearly white 

Bee stasais 44x 1% 0.266 0.25 320 14 deep 

ae 38 x lhe 0.242 0.21 550 4 deep 

Reds aseed Mo X 16 0.220 0.18 860 Ys deep 

Sidnsas <b 56x le 0.200 0.15 1,280 ys deep 

_ Eee aa %x1% 0.182 0.14 1,600 lg deep 

7 %x 1% 0.165 0.12 2.240 ig deep 

8 1 x1% 0.150 0.10 2,900 # deep 

D cnus eves 14x 1%4 0.148 0.08 3,640 az deep 
Table III.—Record of Tests Taken from Iron, Sample B. 

Levcecseces x 1% 0.178 0.35 164 0.03 deep 

2. 4x 1% 0.163 0.030 ott 0.02 deep 

Nenad wes 2 x 1% 0.150 0.24 530 0.01 deep 

Aaa x1 0.137 0.18 920 H'dly perc’ble 

a a 54x 1 0.125 0.14 1,208 No chill 

Qcdserrenne %xi1 0.112 0.12 1,640 No chill 

T kade Sead %x1% 0.101 0.11 2,320 No chill 

6... .<secses 1 xls 0.92 0.10 2.860 No chill 

rem! 1s 0.88 0.10 3,500 No chill 


This chill was obtained by causing the end of the test 
bars furthest from the gate to be formed by a wrought 
iron bar °4 x 2 inches wide. The 12 test bars were molded 
in green sand and poured from one gate. The same 
**temper ’’ of sand was used for both flasks, and the iron 
was alike in fluidity at the time of pouring. 

It is hoped that a study of this paper will help to con- 
vince those yet remaining aloof from utilizing chemical 
analyses that the deceptive fracture of pig iron has and 
will continue to often mislead them in rightly locating the 
cause of trouble and losses in their efforts to obtain de- 
sired results from iron mixtures. 

This paper was discussed by Mr. Kreutzpointner, who 
said: 

The selection of the proper grade of pig iron is the 
foundryman’s great concern, and Mr. West has pointed 
out very clearly in his paper that one of the principal 
weapons with which the foundryman fights the industrial 
battle of to-day is antiquated and defective, inasmuch as 
the mt method of selecting pig iron by fracture is de- 
fective and misleading. 
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How is the structure formed which we see on breaking 
a pig? A molten mass of iron in the blast furnace, 
cupola or ladle is a combination of chemical elements 
held in solution by the fluid mass of iron as salt or sugar 
is held in solution by water. Each of these elements, 
when for itself, has a different melting point and point of 
cooling. 

As soon as the iron gets cold enough crystals form, and 
these crystals try to extract out of the surrounding fluid 
metal all the elements which are necessary to its growth. 
Thus the crystals grow as long as they have an oppor- 
tunity to absorb some of the substances surrounding a 
crystal. Hence, if we cool the iron quickly we prevent 
the crystals from growing any further, and they will have 
the size, therefore, which the crystals had when stopped 
from further growth, and not the size representative of 
any particular chemical compound, generally speaking. 
A couple of years ago I came across a very striking in 
stance of the effect of time in cooling on the size of the 
structure of iron and steel. A large amount of the con- 
tents of an open hearth furnace had broken through the 
bottom of the furnace. The bottom was repaired and the 
metal left where it was until the furnace had to be torn 
down. Here was an opportunity for the escaped metal to 
cool very slowly. As a consequence the crystals in that 
mass of soft steel were of extraordinary size. I obtained 
a well formed crystal which measured 13, inches in length 
and 5g inch in width. I have still a piece of that metal 
with a crystal imbedded measuring 5, inch. Ordinarily 
the crystal of such steel in the ingot measures a few 
hundredths of an inch. 

Now, while such an intance is very rare, yet it fur- 
nishes proof of the importance and influence of time in 
cooling a molten mass of iron on the size of structure, 
irrespective of chemical composition. 

You can readily imagine the gradations in size of 
structure, due to time of cooling, between the crystal 13¢ 
inches long and the fine structure we might be able to ob 
tain in the same metal by instantaneous cooling of the 
mass. 

For the same reason an iron low in silicon may have as 
coarse, if not a coarser, fracture than an iron higher in 
silicon and graphitic carbon. 

There is another property of cast iron with which the 
foundrymen are very much concerned, but which thus far 
has not received the attention it deserves. Cast iron is an 
alloy composed of iron and other substances. Now the 
melting point of alloys varies with the variation of the per 
cent. of constituents forming an alloy. Thus, for in- 
stance, wrought iron melts at 2912 degrees F.. gray iron 
at 2280 degrees F., white iron at 2075 degrees F., an alloy 
of 1 tin and 25 lead melts at 558 degrees F., while an alloy 
of 6 tin and 1 lead melts at 381 degrees F. The melting 
point of tin alone is 451 degrees F., and that of lead is 618 
degrees F. Naturally an increase of number of elements 
in an alloy and variations of percentage of these elements 
will produce complications in the melting points of alloys. 
These complications are increased by the law of affinity, 
according to which certain elements will attract each 
other and combine with one another more readily than 
other elements. It must be obvious that during the torma- 
tion of such complications the rate of cooling plays again 
an important part. 

But to fill the foundryman’s cup of bitterness and per- 
plexities to overflowng there is the phenomenon of segre- 
gation in alloys, and cast iron is very much bothered by 
this phenomenon. Iron, like water, has the ability to dis 
solve and hold in solution foreign substances when in a 
fluid state. But when a fluid mass of iron cools down to 
the point of solidification the foreign substances, held in 
solution while the iron was fiuid. segregate out of the iron 
one after another, as salt segregates out of the water 
whenever there was more salt dissolved in a hot brine 
than the water can hold when cold. Now the iron can 
hold more carbon, silicon, &c., chemically combined, 
when in a fluid state than it can hold when ina solid 
state. Consequently, when a molten mass of cast iron 
freezes, such of the foreign substances having been 
held in solution by the molten iron as cannot be held 
chemically combined by the solidified iron will be pushed 
out, or segregate out, until the mixture reaches certain 
proportions. This mixture, having reached such propor- 
tions of elements as are peculiar to cast iron. will be the last 
portion in a casting to treeze or solidify. This mixture in 
alloys, freezing last, is called the mother metal in alloys 
of metals, and mother liquor in other mineral solations, 
for cast iron and pig iron are nothing but mineral solu- 
tions after all. 

According to Roberts-Austen and Jueptner von Jons- 
torff the mother metal of cast iron is composed of 95.7 
per cent. of iron and 4.8 per cent. of carbon. The mother 
metal of an alloy of copper and silver contains 28 per 
cent. of capper and 72 per cent. of silver. Whenever, 
therefore, in an alloy an excess of elements is present 
over amd above the proportions necessary to form the 
mother metal, then this excess will separate or freeze out 
or segregate out of the molten mass and solidify before 
the mothef metal freezes or solidifies. This is the reason 
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why a plumber can make a wiped joint. If he would 
take » mixture of Jead and tin, or whatever metals he 
uses, of such proportions as to just form the mother metal 
of a tin lead alloy he conld not make a wiped joint, be- 
cause his mixture would freeze or solidify under his 
hands so quickly that no time is left to wipe the joint. 
But, having an excess of lead, this excess freezes first, and 
continues freezing while the plumber is wiping his joint, 
until so much of it has frozen or segregated out of the 
mixture as to leave the proper proportions of metals for 
the formation of the mother meta]. When that point is 
reached the whole of the mixture solidifies at once and 
altogether without any further segregating out of the one 
or other of the metals. 

Now this same action takes place in cast iron or other 
alloys, and this segregating out of the excess of elements 
in alloys, over and above those proportions necessary to 
form the mother metal, or entectic alloy, as scientists call 
it, is a disturbing factor of unknown influence in the 
brass and iron foundry. On account of this cast iron has 
two cooling points instead of one In other words, the 
excess of elements present over and above the mother 
metal solidify first and at a higher temperatare than the 
mother metal. 

For instance, a mixture of cast iron with 98 per cent. 
of iron and 2 per cent. of carbon will solidify at 2408 de- 
grees. Butif the iron is given a long time to cool, long 
enough for the segregating out of the excess of iron over 
and above 95.7 per cent. of iron and 43 per cent. carbon, 
which is the mother metal of cast iron, then that iron will 
solidify at two different temperatures—viz., the excess at 
about 2408 degrees F. and at 2066 degrees F., which is the 
cooling point of the mother metal or entectic alloy of cast 
iron. According to Charpy, bronzes may sometimes have 
three, or even four freezing points. 

The practical lesson for the foundryman from all this 
is. if he knows he has the right mixture for a given 
purpose, to try and pour his iron at a sufficiently low 
temperature, so as to prevent segregation as much as pos- 
sible in large castings. Under unfavorable circumstances 
such segregated castings, in spite of the fact that the 
chemical composition is all right, may be weak because 
of the want of homogeneity in the structure. The cast- 
ing may appear solid enough, but where a casting hap- 
pened to solidify at two different temperatures the struc- 
ture or grain cannot be uniform throughout the mass, and 
there is liability that lines of weakness run through the 
casting between the juncture ef patches of coarser grain 
and finer grain. We can also readily see that it is not 
always the chemical composition alone that secures a 
good, strong and sound casting. We can also readily im- 
agine what possibilities there are in alloys in general, 
and cast iron in particular, for the formation of an endless 
variety of combinations and complications, due to this 
peculiarity of segregation in alloys of metal. And the 
greater the number of elements preseat the greater the 
liability for complexities. 

A letter was read from Joseph Best of Montreal, 
Canada, one of the vice presidents cf the association, re- 
gretting his absence, which was caused by a strike among 
his workmen. 

W. A. Jones of Chicago, chairman of the Committee 
on Nominations, presented a report submitting names for 
the several offices, and they were unanimously elected by 
the association as follows: 

President, J. S. Seaman of the Seaman-Sleeth Com 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

Secretary, John A. Penton, Detroit. 

Treasurer, Howard Evans of the J. W. Paxson Com. 
pany Philadelphia. 

Vice Presidents: 

New England States, A. W. Walker of the Walker- 
Pratt Mfg. Company, Boston. 

Middle States, Dr. R. G. G. Moldenke, McConway & 
Torley Company, Pittsburgh. 

Southern States, J. P. Golden, Golden’s Foundry & 
Machinery Company, Columbus, Ga. 

Central Western States, C. A. Bauer, Wardner, Bush 
nell & Glessner Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

Northwestern States, w. A. Jones, W. A. Jones 
Foundry & Machine Company, Chicago. 

Southwestern States, W.S. Mosher, Mosher Mfg. Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas. 

Pacific States, R. Chartrey, Joshua Hendy Machine 
Works, San Francisco. 

Canada, Joseph Best, Warden King & Son. Montreal. 

A statement was made by Secretary Penton alluding 
to the growth of the National Founders’ Association, the 
desire by that body for more of his time as its secretary 
and the probability that he might find it n to 
retire from the secretaryship of the American voouiry. 
men’s Association, but that he had not yet decided what 
course to pursue. 

Mr. Seaman was brought forward and installed as 
president, making a very appropriate speech accepting the 
position, and promising to discharge its duties to the best 
of his ability. 

The retiring president, C. S. Bell of Hillsboro, Ohio, 
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was given a vote of thanks for his able administration of 
the duties of the office and was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the association. 

After the usual resolutions of thanks to the members of 
the local committee and the hospitable citizens of Pitts- 
burgh the association formally adjourned. 

No decision was announced as to the place of holding 
the next meeting, which is in the hands of the Executive 
Committee, composed of the officers. The candidates for 
the honor of entertaining the association next year are 
Chicago and Boston. Earnest written invitations to 
make Chicago the next convention city were received 
from Mayor Harrison of Chicago and from a number of 
the prominent business houses of the city. 


Outside the Convention. 


The excursion on Wednesday afternoon to the great 
Westinghuuse shops at Wilmerding and East Pittsburgh 
was greatly enjoyed by members of the association and 
their friends. A special train on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road had been supplied by the courtesy of the Westing- 
house ‘Air Brake Company. The train first stopped at 
Wilmerding, where the plant of the air brake company 
was visited. The time was too short to inspect the entire 
works, so that portions of the foundry and machine shops 
only were seen. The foundry has been described in these 
columns and it is sufficient to say that the method pursued 
here is unique, inasmuch as no molding floors or benches 
are used. Molding machines are largely employed, some 
operated by hydraulic power and others by compressed 
air, while considerable hand molding is also done, All 
cores used are green sand cores, which are placed in molds 
as soon as they are taken fromthe clamps. The flasks are 
placed on a slow moving endless platform conveyor run- 
ning the full length of the foundry and making a sharp 
turn at the ends. The molds are poured as the flasks pass 
in front of the cupolas, so that the iron is carried but a 
short distance, an overhead trolley being used for this 
purpose. At the opposite end of the conveyor from the 
cupolas men are placed who take the molds and shake out 
the castings on a grating in the fluor. The sand falls 
through the gratung on an underground conveyor, on 
which a stream of water is thrown to cool it, after which 
it is elevated to an overhead conveyor, which carries it to 
hoppers above each molder’s station, from which the 
sand is dropped through a chute just as the molder wants 
it. The sand is thus used over and over again, and by 
this method no heaps of sand encumber the floor of the 
foundry. After the castings are shaken out on the grat- 
ing they are picked up with tongs and thrown on a heap 
near by .whence they are taken away for cleaning. Three 
of these endless platforms are in use in this foundry. The 
continuous production of the same patterns enables a 
scheme of this kind to be worked out in an ideal manner. 
The saving of labor is enormous and the production per 
man is very great. The machine shop presented a won- 
derful array of all kinds of machinery necessary for the 
finishing of the parts of air brakes. 

The train next proceeded to East Pittsburgh and a 
stop was made near the works of the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company. They are builders of steam and gas 
engines, mechanical stokers and ice making and refriger- 
ating machinery. The machine shops and foundry were 
inspected and engines were seen in all stages of comple- 
tion. These engines comprise the Westinghouse compound, 
standard and junior engines, either built alone or in gen- 
erating sets direct connected with a dynamo, from 
5 horse-power up. They also build engines of the marine 
type with a nominal capacity of 2500 horse-power, but 
easily developing 3500 horse-power. The gas engines 
built by the company embrace types considerably in ad- 
vance of anything attempted by other gas engine builders. 
They build three-cylinder engines as large as 750 horse- 
power. One of these large engines is in regular and satis- 
factory use in the works of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company. Some time was passed in visiting the 
plant of the latter company, after which light retresh- 
ments were served and the train returned to Pittsburgh. 

A reception was held on Wednesday evening at the 
Hotel Schenley, where entertainment was provided, con- 
sisting of a musical programme embracing orchestral and 
vocal music, and the visitors here had an opportunity of 
socially meeting the citizens of Pittsburgh and their 
ladies. Every arrangement had been made to give the 
visitors a good impression of the courtesy and hospitality 
of Pittsburgh people. 

An excursion had been contemplated by boat to the 
Homestead works of the Carnegie Steel Company on 
Thursday afternoon, but owing to high water in the 
Monongahela River this plan was changed and the trip 
was made by trolley cars. Several hundred persons par- 
ticipated in this excursion. On arriving at Homestead 
they were conducted through one of the open hearth steel 
plants, where they witnessed the process of charging the 
steel furnaces with molten pig iron brought by car from 
the Duquesne blast furnaces. They also saw the opera- 
tions of electric charging machines, handling ingots in 
and out of the heating furnaces. The large slabbing mill 
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and plate mill were inspected and a trip was made through 
the largest beam mill. Only a small part of the works 
was visited in the limited time at the disposal of the 
excursionists, but enough was seen to greatly impress 
them with the magnitude of this tremendous estublish 
ment. The return trip to the city was made by way of 
Calhoun Park, where a brief stop was taken for retresh 
meuts provided by the local Entertainment Committee. 

~— On Thursday evening a smoker was enjoyed at the 
Monongahela House, which ended the programme laid 
out at the beginning by the local committee. 

In addition to the exhibits noticed last week as shown 
in the parlors and corridors of the Monongahela House 
was a notably fine display of selected 72-hour coke by the 
H. C. Frick Coke Company of Pittsburgh. Another 
interesting display was a set of cast iron plates punched 
with arapid punch by A. Speer & Sons, plow manufac- 
turers, Pittsburgh. The holes were perfectly smooth, 
even to 13-16 inch holes in 54-inch plates. The castings 
were made of Clinton foundry iron with a small mixture 
of scrap. 

It is understood that John Penton of Detroit has defi- 
nitely decided not to accept the position of secretary and 
has placed his resignation in the hands of the Executive 
Committee, which consists of the president, vice-presi- 
dents and treasurer. He came to this conclusion largely 
on account of the pressure of other official duties. He is 
now secretary of the National Defense Association and 
also of the National Association of Manufacturers of 
Malleable Castings. His additional duties as secretary of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association would require 
too much of his time, and he has therefore decided to 
resign the secretaryship of the last named organization. 
In doing so at this particular time he feels that no action 
is taken prejudicial to the interests of the association. 
The organization is prospering, some 40 new members 
having been added at the Pittsburgh meeting, and no 
reason exists why an exceedingly prosperous career should 
not be in store forit Mr. Penton has been secretary for 
three very successful years and the man who follows him 
will find the way much smoother by reason of the hard 
work done in the opening up of the field of labor for this 


new organization. 
en 


The Consumption of Pig Iron. 


Rogers, Brown & Co., the well-known pig iron com- 
mission merchants, have published the results of inves- 
tigations among foundry pig iron consumers in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and St. Louis districts, relative to the 
probable consumption this year. Their conclusions de- 
rived from this investigation are very interesting, as fol- 
lows: 

The general average of all the reports shows an ex- 
pected increase in consumption for 1899 over 1898 of 35 
per cent. 

Furnace stocks and actual production during the past 
three years are shown in the important figures follow- 
ing: 

Weekly make for previous 


Stocks April 1. month reports April 1. 


Pei isinansdevdtkebauywewcs 1,092,113 ; 1897..... a OE RS EIGN RE a 177,187 
GR Fat NN ans boca duddncadeteeesids 235,279 
WO .czarede ees pieavecdenes tt RES AES a eS 243,179 


The pig iron production of the United States, taking 
certain decades, becomes very interesting in a considera- 
tion of the present situation, as up to 1890 production 
about doubled every ten years: 


Gross tons. | Gross tons. 


We Aah, er TON ee. 32.2 5.0;. Re 821,223 
, — RR reer aes SN dis -oniente acta ddauthbes 1,665,178 
I th is ies Mea ina situ tai 2,741,852 | 1880........0cccccccccccces « -2885,191 
a se rr WMRMNT IIS << cles acts. wanve nak, 9,202,703 





In 1898 production was 11,773,934 tons, and if “ history 
repeats itself’? 1899 should furnish 15,000,000 tons at 
least, which is altogether impracticable. 

The indications are that the country has not made 
provision for the expanded business and extraordinary 
demand. 

The probable increase to be realized this year over 
last in the blowing in of silent furnaces throughout the 
country together with the few new ones yet to be com- 
pleted will add to the production of 1898 approximately 
1,100,000 tons, so that this year’s production will prob- 
ably reach 12,875,000 gross tons. If expectations of 
those planning to start furnaces are fully realized the 
year’s output will go to 13,500,000 tons. 


on 


The second annual meeting of the American section of 
the International Association for Testing Materials is to 
be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on August 15 and 16 next. 
Three sessions will be held, for the reading of papers 
and addresses, reports of committees and special dis- 
cussions, and opportunity will be afforded for visiting 
testing laboratories and industrial establishments. 
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Steel Track Wagon Roads. 


WASHINGTON, May 20, 1899.—Martin Dodge, director 
of the Office of Road Inquiry of the Department of Agri 
culture, has prepared an interesing monograph on the 
subject of steel track wagon roads. Readers of The Iron 
Age will remember a publication in these columns a year 
ago of the results of certain experiments made under the 
supervision of Gen. Roy Stone, who was Mr. Dodge’s 
predecessor in the Department of Agriculture. Since that 
time much more expensive tests have been made, the re- 
sults of which are given below, taken from advance sheets 
of Mr. Dodge’s report through the courtesy of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

‘*The steel track wagon road is still in the experi- 
mental stage. Much has been written and proposed ina 
theoretical way during the last six years or more, but 
nothing has been done by way of actual tests till very 
lately. The three principal advantages to be sought in 
the new construction are cheapness, durability and reduc 
tion of power required to move a vehicle. As to the last 
two elements, all are agreed that the steel track solves 
the problem. In reference to the cost and manner of 
construction there is a great diversity of opinion. Many 
of the plans first submitted and published provided for a 
substructure of wood in some form to support the steel 
tracks. In 1894 F Melber of Pittsburgh, Pa., and W. 
I. Ludlow of Cleveland, Ohio, both submitted plans to the 
National Road Conference, which met at Asbury Park 
July 6 of that year. These plans show wooden substruc- 
tures of plank, not only to support the steel track, but 
also to form the treadway for horses or other animals. 
This wooden substructure adds to the cost of construction 
without adding to the real value or utility of the road, 
and can therefore be omitted with advantage, provided 
we can so adapt the steel track to the roadbed that it will 
combine with the materials composing the latter in such 
a way as to form a substantial and integral part of it. 
Abel Bliss of New Lenox, [ll., and Mr. Melber have each 
put down, as private experimenters, a short section of 25 
or 80 feet to represent their ideas of the best form of con 
struction. These sections are, however, too short to fur 
nish any full and sufficient tests as to the value and utility 
of such roads as we have under consideration. 

“It was not until the fall of 1897 that any public an- 
thority was given by any public officer or officers to under- 
take to test the value or utility of the steel track wagon 
road. At that time the county commissioners of Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, authomzed the writer, by contract, to lay 
500 feet of steel track on the Brecksville road, immediately 
south of the city limits of Cleveland) The form chosen 
for this track was one designed and recommended by Mr. 
Melber, but without the wooden substructure provided 
for by him in 1894. This track was not completed till 
June, 1898, and has been somewhat disturbed and obstruct- 
ed since by reason of grading done adjacent to the track 
by the contractor who was charged with carrying out 
more extensive improvements on the Brecksville road. 
This track, when completed, presented a fine appearance 
and will doubtless give satisfactory results, but sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed to test it thoroughly in every 
respect. 


Fests of Utility of Steel Track Wagon Roads, 


‘‘All steel tracks heretofore placed upon highways have 
been laid without the aid of the Government, but the 
Secretary of Agriculture determined to undertake, through 
this office, a test as to the utility of the steel track, made 
and laid so that vehicles without flanged wheels might 
have the great advantage of a smooth track heretofore 
enjoyed only by vehicles with the flanged wheels. The 
writer, upon being appointed director of the Office of Road 
Inquiry, immediately began preparations to build a sam 
ple steel track wagon road, which should permit of mak- 
ing tests as to the cost, value and utility of such a road. 
For this purpose he secured a suitable space on the 
grounds of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, 
where the results might be seen by the greatest number 
of people, and constructed such a road as he had recom 
mended before, but which had never been fully tested. 
The road thus laid consists of two parallel lines of steel 
plates, 8 inches wide, laid at a sufficient distance apart to 
receive the wheels of vehicles of the standard gauge. 
These plates bave a slightly projecting flange upward and 
on the inner edge, so as to prevent the wheels of ordinary 
vehicles, which have no flanges, from easily leaving the 
track. At the same time the flanges, being only 49 inch, 
are not of a hight to prevent the vehicles from leaving the 
track for the purpose of passing other vehicles whenever 
the driver so desires. These steel plates are not supported 
by wooden cross ties or longitudinal stringers of any kind, 
but are provided with flanges projecting both downward 
and outward. These flanges are embedded in the con- 
crete of the roadbed so as to form a substantial part of it, 
and the steel plates are supported at every point by a sub- 
structure of cement or other enduring material. 
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“Tn addition to the road built at Omaha upon which the 
traction tests were made, E. G. Harrison, road expert of 
the Office of Road Inquriy, was directed to lay a short 
section of 150 feet of steel track road at the agricultural 
experiment station at St. Anthony's Park, Minnesota. 
After completing this, September 24, he laid another sec- 
tion of 180 feet at the agricultural experiment station at 
Ames, Iowa. Both of these sections were made after the 
same pattern and style as the Omaha road. Reports so far 
received from these two stations indicate that the two sec 
tions are coming up to the highest expectations. 


The Function of Cross Ties. 


‘* The cross ties used are not for support, but only to 
maintain the steel plates at a uniform distance from each 
other, and also to prevent tilting and to maintain the 
face of the plates in a horizontal position. The road 
when properly finished contains no perishable material, 
such as wooden cross ties and stringers, heretofore used 
and thought necessary for all steel track construction, 
but forms a smooth, firm and compact mass harder and 
more durable than a road can be made of any other known 
material. 


Advantages of Steel Track Wagon Roads, 


‘« The three great advantages mentioned elsewhere as 
being sought for in the steel track wagon road are found 
in this new roadway, demonstrating: 

‘*1. That the steel track wagon road can be built with- 
out greater cost in most cases, and probably with less cost 
in many cases. than any other hard and durable road. 

**2. That it will last many times as long as any other 
known material for road purposes and with much less 
repair. 

“%. That the power required to move a vebicle over 
the steel track road is only a small fraction of the power 
required to move the same vehicle over any other kind 
of road. 

“This last important fact can be taken advantage of 
either by increasing the load which a given power would 
be able to move over a common road or by diminishing 
the power necessary to move a vehicle over the new road. 
In the experiments made by the Department it was shown 
that a heavy load of 11 tons required 20 horses to draw it 
over a common road, while the same load was drawn by 
one horse over a steel track. This load was 22 times the 
weight of the animal and was easily moved with a light 
harness. The load could be increased up to 50 times the 
weight of the animal and still be started and moved with- 
out difficulty. A horseless carriage on the track was 
moved with such ease as to require but a small fraction of 
the power ordinarily used for moving such vehicles. A 
bicycle rider on the track found it so superior as to indi- 
cate its suitableness for long bicycle rides through the 
country, a fact which would doubtless have an important 
bearing on the extension of rural mail delivery. 


Methods for Laying Steel Tracks, 


‘The method of laying steel tracks should be varied to 
conform to the material out of which the roadbed is con- 
structed. In a comparatively dry and sandy or gravelly 
soil these tracks might probably be laid with no other 
material except the natural foundation of the roadbed 
itself, and could be maintained in good repair at very 
little cost. Also the flanges at the lower extremity, 
which project outward, might be omitted, thereby dimin 
ishing the amount of meta! required in the rait. What 
could be done successfully in a sandy or gravelly roadbed 
might also be done in any soil that could be kept suffi- 
ciently dry, either by reason of the climatic conditions or 
the natural dryness of the soil. But in all wet and clayey 
soils there should be a substructure of broken stone under 
each rail 1 foot deep, also macadam between the rails and 
for a distance of 1 foot on each side. The cavity immedi- 
ately under the rail should be filled with cement, so as to 
give a continuous bearing to support the rail at every 
point. ‘The joints also should be securea by being bolted 
to a common cross tie. In building on a grade of 8 per 
cent. or more the rails should be corrugated transversely. 
No experiment has ever yet been made with such a track 
upon such a grade, nor is there the material for the corru 
gated tracks. That will have to be produced by the use 
of special rolls. 


Cost of Construction, 


* The cost of constructing the short section of steel track 
road already built was about $1 per foot, but this is much 
in excess of the necessary cost when built in longer sec- 
tions, requiring large quantities of material, and when the 
rolling mills are equipped with suitable rolls to get the 
shapes desired without the extra cost incurred in making 
the ‘ built section.’ 

‘It is probable also that the weight of steel may be con- 
siderably diminished velow that heretofore used without 
materially impairing the value of the road. Before mak- 
ing a positive statement as to what the most desirable 
weight should be we must observe for a long time the 
effect of traffic upon rails of different weight, different 
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shape and different size. It seems, however, that a rail 
weighing 30 pounds to the yard, 1-5 inch in thickness, and 
with the cavity immediately below properly filled, so as 
to give a continuous bearing, will prove to be sufficient. 
This would bring down the cost of the steel to about $1500 
per mile, and there is every probability that time and 
experience will prove this to be sufficient. To that sum 
must be added the cost of actually laying the track and 
bringing the road surface up to it in such a manner as to 
preserve the surface of the roadbed even with the surface 
of the steel rail. Allowing an equal amount for that pur- 
pose, which is probably sufficient, the road complete could 
be built for $3000 per mile. 


New Methods in Construction of Roads and Vehicles 
. Suggested. 


“* When John L. Macadam advanced his theory of road 
building in England in 1816 he called the attention of 
Parliament to the fact that it had hitherto devoted atten- 
tion mainly to 1egulating the size of vehicles, the width of 
tires. the number of horses to be allowed for each vehicle, 
the amount of toll to be charged and minor details of that 
kind, bnt had paid very little attention to the improve- 
ment of the roadbed. To Gay, on the contrary, nearly all 
persons interested in the good roads problem are exhaust- 
ing their efforts upon the improvement of the roadbed 
only, and seeking to imitate or duplicate the stone roads 
of the older countries. It is the opinion of the writer that 
the stone age in road building has substantially passed, 
and that it is possible to introduce new means and 
methods by which there will be great gains in four differ- 
ent ways. 

_‘‘1. The improvement of the roadbed can be effected 

without increasing the cost of its construction; on the 
contrary the cost of construction can be diminished one- 
half or more. 
_ “2. The weight of the vehicle can be greatly diminished 
In proportion to the load it carries. The bicycle is a 
notable example of what has been done in this respect. 
The value of the bicycle depends on the fact that it car- 
ries a burden many times its own weight. If it were con- 
structed on the principle of nearly all other vehicles so as 
to weigh as much as the burden it carries or more it would 
have no practical value and would not be in use. It is 
possible to apply the same principle in the construction 
of other vehicles, at least to the extent that in all cases 
they shall carry more than their own weight, and in most 
cases many times their own weight. 

“8. Having such vehicles as referred to it is possible to 
substitute inanimate power for animal power for all dis- 
tances upward of 5 miles, and by such substitution there 
would be a gain equal to four-fifths of the present cost 
for animal power. 

‘*4. There would be an increase in the speed of vehicles 
and consequently a proportional saving in time. 

_‘*The roadbed as commonly constructed is of great 
width and solidity, yet the burdens passing over these roads 
are as a rule only from 1 to2 tonsin weight. It is unneces- 
sary and unwise to build for light vehicles roads capable 
of sustaining burdens 100 times the ordinary weight. The 
roadbed should be hard and smooth and it can be made 
so by substituting steel for stone. 

““In_ reference to the vehicle the fault of excessive 
weightis the result of a natural evolution based upon condi 
tions heretofore existing but now rapidly passing away and 
capable of complete elimination. The wheels were made 
high in order to overcome the inequalities of the primi- 
tive roadway and to enable the vehicle to straddle extra- 
ordinary obstructions in the way. This hight of wheel 
necessitated great width of gauge in order to prevent 
overturning the carriage. Great hight and great width 
called for great strength in the vehicle, and great strength 
could only be secured by making the vehicle of great 
weight when constructed of the materials heretofore used 
for such purposes: so there were constructed and used 
vehicles whose weight exceeded that of the burdens they 
carried, and as a consequence the immense sums of money 
paid for transportation result almost as much from cost of 
moving the vehicle as from cost of moving the freight it 
carries. 

“In order to remedy this defect the first thing to do is 
to lower the center of gravity of the vehicle. No real prog- 
ress was made in the development of the bicycle until the 
low wheels were used and the center of gravity lowered as 
much as possible. This example should be imitated in the 
construction of other vehicles. With the lowering of the 
center of gravity may easily and safely come a diminution 
in the width of the gauge, and with these two steps it is 
easy to reduce the weight of the vehicle especially by sub 
stituting the lighter material now available, so that the 
vehicle may re strong enengh to carry ten times its own 
weight instead of weighing ten times the burden it car 
ries as is often the case with vehicles in common use. As 
already stated, with a smooth track and a light vehicle 
placed upon roller bearings it is possible to substitute 
inanimate power for arimal power on all distances of 
5 miles and upward, with a saving equal to four-fifths of 
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the present cost for animal power and at the same time 
giving a great increase in the speed of the vehicle.” 
Wr ks 
‘ on , 
THE WEEK. 

The French Government, having experienced consider 
able difficulty in collecting the tax on bicycles, has in- 
troduced a new method of collecting that impost. On 
payment of the annual cycle tax the authorities provide a 
small metal plate which the owner is required to exhibit 
on a prominent part of his wheel. Any machine not 
bearing the mark will be seized and its owner summoned 
and fined. ‘he tax levied is $1.20 for an ordinary bicycle, 
$2.40 for a tandem and the same for a motorcycle. A 
different style of plate will be issued for each year 





Advices received at Victoria, B. C., report that the 
main portion of Dawson City, the metropolis of the Klon 
dike, was destroyed by fire on April 26, over 110 buildings, 
including some of the principal structures of the city, 
being burned down. The loss is estimated at $4,000,000. 
The fire was caused by the upsetting of a lamp by an in- 
toxicated woman. 


A consular report states that the company owning the 
street railways in the City of Mexico are about to substi- 
tute electric power for the animal traction heretofore em- 
ployed on the 300 miles of track in the district which em- 
braces the city. Mules have generally been employed for 
traction purposes on the roads heretofore. 


Under American rule the roads of Porto Rico are be- 
ing rapidly put in good order. According to the latest 
reports from the island 62 roads were being rebuilt or re- 
paired, and 15,000 men were employed on the work, under 
the direction of Major F. L. Hills, Director of Public 
Works of Porto Rico. The construction of these roads is 
intended to be of a permanent nature. In selecting roads 
for repairs Major Hills has first opened the main arteries 
of communication into the interior, which will facilitate 
the transportation of crops to the seacoast. 


In a recent interview Chauncey M. Depew is quoted as 
saying: ‘‘It is a fact not generally known that of the 
$46,000,000 which the New York Central system earned 
last year $2,000,000 went for taxes, and only $4,000,000 
went to the stockholders. The remaining $40,000,000 was 
divided among the employees and the person who sell us 
supplies.’ 

The State Assembly of Rio de Janeiro, ‘‘razil, has 
passed a law for the establishment of agricultural s-hools, 
the State to provide all necessary lands and a liberal an- 
nual subvention for 20 years. The schools will be obliged 
to receive all orphans sent to them by the authorities. In 
addition to agriculture there will also be taught botany, 
physics, chemistry, mechanics, zoology, &c. 

The New York Board of Trade and Transportation is 
sending out invitations to the various commercial and 
trade organizations of the State for a State Commerce 
Convention, to be held in September next. The object of 
the convention is to consider all matters relating to taxa- 
tion, the laws of business corporations, railroad and canal 
transportation, and forest preservation. Other questions 
to be considered are those regarding terminal facilities 
and terminal charges, improvement of Staten Island and 
Port Morris water fronts and channels connected there- 
with, the improvement of the water front of New York 
City on Manhattan Island and improvements of accom- 
modations for boats on State canals and lake ports. 

A large portion of the Government of Astrakhan, 
Russia, on the northwestern coast of the Caspian Sea, 
has been submerged by an overflow of the River Volga, 
which divides it into two nearly equal parts. 

Prof. Lewis Haupt of Philadelphia, one of the three 
commissioners who made a study of the Nicaragua Canal, 
and whose report has just been submitted to the Presi- 
dent, believes that $125,000,000 will be ample to build 
and equip the proposed waterway. “If the canal were 
finished now,” he says, “the total tonnage that would 
pass through it would aggregate in 12 months over 3,000,- 
000 tons, of which the United States would contribute 
about 1,900,000, England 1,100,000, France 170,000 and 
other countries 50,000. The value of the tonnage and the 
trade affected would be nearly $500,000,000. The great- 
est benefit would accrue to the United States, and the 
saving effected in three years would probably equal the 
cost of the canal.” 

The number of new buildings contracted for in Chi- 
cago during April was 499, and their estimated cost 
$2,999,650, as compared with 371 new buildings con- 
tracted for in April, 1898, of an estimated cost of $1,329,- 
500. 

What will be the largest cotton mill in the South, now 
being erected at Columbia. §. C., is to be a thoroughly 
modern establishment, even to being run by electricity. 
The mill will have over 100,000 spindles and 3000 looms. 


} 
- 
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The Lake Ore Supply. 


There is just now a discussion among men whose 
opinions have, and deserve to have, the greatest 
weight, of the question of the future of iron ore 
supplies, as they affect those dependent on the Lake 
Superior region. Opinions more or less alarmist have 
been given, and in the minds of many there is an 
evident fear that the whole fabric of the steel making 
trade is in danger of falling from a dearth of raw ma- 
terial, and the sceptre passing into hands that know 
not to-day’s chief seats of industry. A glance at the 
statistics of the mining industry, a recognition of the 
fact that consumption is progressing to-day at the 
rate of 15,000,000 tons a year, a realization of the 
meaning of the gashed hillsides, the sunken caves, 
the barren ore hills of the lake district, might lead to 
agreement with these ideas and the conclusion that 
this fear for the future was not only well founded, 
but immediate. : 

But there is another side to the picture. In 43 
years 134,000,000 tops have been shipped from the 
lake region, and of this 52,000,000 have come from 
the Marquette range. Notwithstanding this tremen- 
dous output that range last year made its chief ship- 
ment, and will this year follow with an aggregate 
perhaps even larger. Of course many mines have been 
exhausted, others are nearly so, and from many the 
ores of good grade have been succeeded by those of 
less value, but the fact remains that close to the first 
openings of 1854 new lenses are now being discovered, 
big mines have better underground outlooks than 
they have ever had, very considerable areas of prom- 
ising groufd are yet to be explored, and new metal- 
lurgical processes are bringing into use ores that have 
been overlooked. 

On other and newer ranges there is more room 
for exploration than on the Marquette, and this ex- 
ploration is now under way at a pace that is scarcely 
realized by those that have not followed it closely. 
The advance in ore values and the increased demands 
have had a wonderful effect in stimulating explora- 
tion, and these have had important results already, 
while there is no reason to doubt they are but a be- 
ginning. Further advances in price will put still 
more prospectors in the fields, and the search will be 
more carefully and scientifically directed, with a 
probability of even greater results than heretofore. 
There is mile after mile of unexplored though pre- 
sumably valuable mineral land on more than one lake 
iron ore range, and group after group of properties 
whose ore limits have never been tested. 

Last year there were 14 shipping mines on the 
Marquette range, 17 on the Menominee, 15 on the 
Gogebic, 3 on the Vermillion and 20 on the Mesaba : 
69 in all. Who will be willing to deny that if the 
present conditions continue another year there will be 
less than 100 shipping properties on the five ranges 
before the close of 1900? There will be nearly that 
many this season, and the boom did not strike the 
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mines till so late that it will take hustling to get mated 
mine into shape for the summer. Last year 8 V er- 
million output was 1,265,000 tons ; this year’s will be 
50 per cent. greater. But there will be shown up on 
that range alone by the close of the present season 
almost double the ore reserves there were a year ago. 
No authority under the heavens can foretell what 
stores of ore may be found on the 50 miles of unex- 
plored length of that range by the time more 18 
needed. The history of the lake regions 1s full of in- 
stances of mines that were supposed to have become 
exhausted, but that by more skilled direction renewed 
their lease of life and became prosperous. It is also 
full, of course, of worked out and abandoned proper- 
ties. The probability is that the chapter of such re- 
newals has not been closed. And while every one has 
its unexplored territory, the five present ranges are 
not the whole of the Lake Superior country, and in 
that wonderful region of mineral bearing rocks there 
are more than afew iron ore lenses that give promise, 
while many a thousand square mile of well located 
territory has never been prospected. 

Aside from the variety and richness of its ores, the 
prominence of the Lake Superior district has risen 
from its water borne transportation, and every cheap- 
ening in the cost of lake carriage and every mngrore- 
ment in handling ores and quickness of service has 
resulted in the building of greater works in the steel 
making districts of Lake Erie and the Central West. 
It is not supposable for an instant that the consump- 
tion of Jake ores, risen in the past few years from an 
insignificant volume to the total of 15,000,000 tons 
annually, will rest at its present tonnage, but with 
further extension of demand, more improvements in 
transportation interests and still greater power in the 
manufacturing districts, the call on lake mines will 
rise, and it is not far to the time when these ranges 
will face an annual demand for 20,000,000 tons. 
Ultimately, of course, such a demand must cause 
failure, and before long it will necessitate the ship 
ment from the lakes of classes of ore that are now 
thrown aside. It is safe to say that in a few years a 50 
per cent. or poorer ore will be readily taken from the 
Mesaba, and no scoffing at the statement will change 
the fact. It is as idle to estimate how much addi- 
tional tonnage this letting down of the bars will bring 
into the market as it is to-day to estimate how much 
ore there is on that or any other of the younger 
ranges. 

When the pioneers of Northern Wisconsin found 
the Gogebic and the Tower interests opened the Ver- 
million it was on the eve of what many men in the 
trade called a famine in ore, and yet note the fact that 
the two ranges then in active existence—Marquette 
and Menominee—have since that impending famine 
sent down more ore by 2,000,000 tons than the Goge- 
bic and Vermillion combined in all their history. 
Again, when the discovery of the Mesaba in all its 
vastness led to the extravagant statements of its future, 
the attention of the public was once more called to an 
impending famine in ore, which the recent openings 
on the Gogebic and Vermillion had but delayed a few 
years, and that an all wise Providence had forever 
dispelled by directing the course of a high wind at 
Biwabik. Since 1884, when the first shipments were 
made from Gogebic and Vermillion, the two older 
ranges have shipped more ore by 3,000,000 tons than 
all the three newer ones, whose discovery was said to 
save us from a calamity immediately impending. 
Not only this, but were the Mesaba eliminated from 
the entire argument the four old ranges would to dey 
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have shipped but 17,000,000 tons more than they have 
to have furnished a full supply. Who can say that 
such an added spur would, in view of increased ex- 
plorations that would have taken place, appreciably 
diminish their reserves of ore ? 

There will come a time. to be sure, when the 
whistle will call no more miners to their daily toil in 
the hills of the Lake Superior country, when the 
ground will no more sink to fill the space robbed of 
its mineral, when the rumbling ore trains will be idle 
and the cavernous ships in some other employment, 
but the men who to-day direct affairs need borrow no 
trouble for their own lifetime. 


Reduction of Expenses by Consolidations. 


The consolidations are accomplishing a great 
change in the iron trade. They are rapidly wiping 
out sales agencies and reducing the number of branch 
offices. This is noticeable in every large city and in 
many of the smaller ones. The number of persons 
engaged in business as manufacturers’ agents is ap- 
preciably smaller, and will be still smaller in a short 
time, as the policy of concentration and central man- 
agement becomes still more developed. The day of 
the agent is passing, just as the day of the broker 
passed not many years since. The iron broker was 
once an important factor in the trade, wielding a 
great deal of influence in shaping prices, and espe- 
cially in shaping prices downward. He flourished 
when values were high and margins were wide, so 
that good commissions could be paid for business. 
But as competition increased and profits dwindled 
commissions were reduced until the brokerage busi- 
ness no longer presented inducements to continue in 
it. Brokers became direct agents for specific works 
or sought other fields of activity. Many manufactur- 
ers’ agents are now dropping out of the ranks by the 
operations of new methods of transacting business, 
and thus the change goes on. 

It is sad to note the disappearance from the trade 
of so many men of ability and long experience, whose 
qualifications are of a special character not fitted for 
any other line of business. To them are to be added 
traveling salesmen, whose wide acquaintance and 
commercial training had given their services high 
market value, which is an intangible asset. It cannot 
be made to produce a satisfactory income in a new 
channel unless the man is comparatively young and 
of sufficiently versatile genius to be able to quickly 
adjust himself to the conditions and usages of another 
line of trade. Thus the individual manufacturer is by 
no means the only one who passes out of the ken of 
customers long accustomed to dealing with certain 
houses. A great procession of other men who fancied 
themselves well placed for life is moving into oblivion 
so far as their regular trade is concerned. The reduc- 
tion of expenses by concentration, which was at the 
beginning of this movement regarded with incredulity, 
is shown to be an accomplished fact by the number of 
high salaried agents, salesmen and other employees 
who have been thrown out of employment. As their 
earnings were paid by manufacturers, it follows that 
a very great saving must be accomplished by cutting 
them off the pay roll, as well as by cutting down the 
expenses involved in the maintenance of branch 
offices and the payment of traveling expenses. The 
percentage of cost in marketing goods is thus being 
reduced to a point which will be best appreciated by 
these large manufacturing interests when a period of 
depression again sets in. But the, process by which 
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this is being accomplished is a distressing fact in many 
homes, 





i 


Steel rail makers report that conditions are decid 
edly favoring the use of standard sections of their 
product, With the market in their favor, and a gen- 
eral difficulty in providing for prompt delivery, 
buyers of small lots find it decidedly to their advan- 
tage to waive the demand for special sections. They 
are beginning to realize that they are the ones who 
must pay for whims. Situated as they are, the rail 
mills cannot afford to restrict tonnage, even if they 
are paid for the cost of turning rolls for a section 
which has minor and really unimportant variations 
from a recognized standard. The sections adopted by 
the special committee of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers are gaining ground in this way, and 
the success thus attained is ample proof of the thor- 
ough and able manner in which this important work 


has been carried out. 
ates a 


OBITUARY. 


S. B. STRANG. 


S. B. Strang of Chattanooga, Tenn., died on April 26, 
of heart disease, at Cripple Creek, Col., aged 54 years. 
He was born at Elmira, N. Y., and in 1868 went to Chat- 
tanooga with General Elwell of Cleveland, Ohio. With 
General Elwell, Abram S. Hewitt and others he or 
ganized the original Roané Iron Company and built the 
furnaces and other works at Chattanooga and Rock- 
wood, Tenn. Mr. Strang remained in the company in 
various capacities until 1882, when the concern were 
turned over to the present stockholders. 


CHARLES L. HILL. 


Charles L. Hill, president of the Bridgeport Chain 
Company of Bridgeport, Conn., died on May 20, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., aged 62 years. He was born at Goshen, Conn., 
and was at one time connected with the Ansonia Slate 
Works of Ansonia, Conn. 


JOUN H. MOORE, 


In the death, on May 8, at Portland, Ore., of John H. 
Moore, one of the earliest pioneers of the Northwest 
passed away. He was a native of Northfield, Mass., 
where he was born 77 years ago. In 1851 Mr. Moore 
went to California, but removed to Oregon in 1857, set- 
tling on a donation land claim near Oregon City. He 
operated a machine shop in Oregon City for a number 
of years and also in Salem, Ore., where he was a mem- 
ber of the firm of B. F. Drake & Co. He was also for a 
time machinist for the Oregon Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. For several years he conducted a machine shop 
at Portland. 

F. Y. PERRY. 


Edward Y. Perry a pioneer tack manufacturer, died 
on May 6, at his home in South Hanover, Mass., aged 
87 years. He was born at Hanson, Mass., of Revolu- 
tionary parentage. and when quite a young man engaged 
in the manufacture of tacks at Hanover, a business 
which he gradually built up into one of the largest of its 
kind in the country. He bought the property of the 
Hanover Forge Company in South Hanover, and in con 
junction with Ezra Phillips and Martin W. Stetson, 
formed the firm of E. Y. Perry & Co. Mr. Perry was also 
interested in a number of other business enterprises. 


JAMES 8, NEWELL. 
A 


James S. Newell of Newton Centre, Mass., died on 
May 14, at Covina, Cal., where he had gone for the bene- 
fit of his health. Mr. Newell was born at Warren, Mass., 
75 years ago, and for many years was engaged in busi- 
ness in Boston as a mechanical engineer and manufac- 
turer of special machinery. 


JAMES SEMPLE. 


James Semple, aged 29 years. assistant superintendent 
of the Lucy furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Limited, at Pittsburgh, died at his home last week from 
injuries received at the furnaces the week before. While 
superintending repairs at one of the stacks Mr. Semple 
was overcome by gas and fell to the ground, a distance of 
some 20 feet, striking on his head and fracturing his skull. 
He had been connected with the Lucy furnaces for about 
11 years, and by his merit as an engineer and machinist 
won promotion to the position of assistant superintendent 
of the Lucy furnaces, receiving his appointment only a 
short time ago. 
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Our Iron and Steel Production in 1898. 





The admirable statistical report compiled annually 
by James M. Swank, general manager of the American 
lron and Steel Association, has just been issued. Some 
of the figures Mr. Swank sends out earlier in the year,'as 
the totals are available. This has been the case this 
year with pig iron, Bessemer and open hearth ingots and 
wire rods. Since they were printed in earlier issues of 
The Iron Age we need only refer to them incidentally. 

Production of Pig Iron. 


The following table, however, summarizes well the 
fluctuations in the output for a series of years semi- 
annually: 


1 





Years—Gross tons. | First half. | Second half.| Total. 
1890 Se ak eet .| 4,560,513 | 4,642,190 9,202,703 
Sn Caw C on ee seb | 8,368,107 | 4,911,763 8,279,87 
RES aps Sarg 4,769,683 | 4,387,317 | 9,157,000 
| RR See | 4,562,918 | 2,561,584 | 7,124,502 
1894 . ak ke paints «ote | 2'717:983 | 3,939,405 | 6,657,388 
1895 .. tig aah, 2 | 4,087,558 | 5,358,750 | 9,446,308 
ee ...ses! 4,976,226 | 3,646,891 | 8,623,127 
| | Repay tne. | 4,403,476 5,249,204 9,652,680 
ory 


boat, eae | 5.869.703 5,904,231 | 11,773,934 
| 


Comsumption of Pig tron. 


Our consumption of pig iron in the :ast five years is 
approximately shown in the following table, in gross 
tons, the comparatively small quantity of foreign pig 
iron held in bonded warehouses not being considered. 
Warrant stocks are included. 


| | 
Pig Iron. | | 
Gross tons. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 


| 
lbomestic production} 9,446,208 8,623,127' aA: pe 


73,934 

Imported ... oaas| 56, 272) 19,212) 25,137 
Stocks on hand Jan- 

Gary 1..... J 661,328; 506,1% 32! seta 874,978 


| | 
. 110,160,868! 9,185,531 | 10,519.578| 12,674,049 


| 

| 
| 

j 

} 


Total supply.... 


Deduct stocks De-| 
cember 31......| 506,132| 847,686] 874,978) 415.333 
Also exports. 26,16 4| 62, 071) 262, 686 253,057 
| | 
Approximate con-| | 7 
sumption .. .| 9,628,572) 8,275,774] 9,381, 914\ 12,005,659 
| | 


It appears from this table that our consumption of pig 
iron in 1898 averaged a little over 1,000,000 tons per 
month. 


Production of Steel. 


For a series of years the production of steel was as 
follows: 


Steel Ingots. 





1894, 1895, 1896. 1897. 1898, 
Gross Gross Gross Gross Gross 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Ressemer Steel...... 3,571,313 4,909,128 3,919,906 5,475,315 | 6,609,017 

Open Hearth Steel. . 784.936 | 1,187,182 1,298,700 1,608,671 | 2,230,292 

Crucible Steel....... 51,702 67,666 60,689 69.959 | 89,747 

Miscellaneous... 4,081 858 2,394 3,012 3,801 

Total .......... 4,412,082 6,114,834 5,281,689 | 7,156,957 | 8.932.857 


Production of Iron and Steel Structural Shapes. 


Our statistics of iron and steel structural shapes em- 
brace the production of beams, beam girders, zee bars. 
tees, channels, angles and other structural forms. but 
they do not include plate girders made from plates. 
Plates are provided for under other classifications, and 
under the general statistics of plates are included all 
plates cut to specifications. Nearly all the structural 
shapes and plates used for structural purposes are made 
of steel. The total production in 1897 and 1898 by States 
was as follows: 


States Gross ms ! 1897 | 1898. 
New England, New York and New Jersey 20,785 | 27,919 
Pennsylvania ... 538.055 | 641,726 
Kentucky and Alabama 2,384 | 3,588 
|” RBA oe 13,629 21,233 
Colorado and California 8.937 | 7,731 
| 
Total ‘ .| 583,790 702,197 


The increased production of structural shapes in 1898 
as compared with 1897 was 118,407 gross tons, or over 
20 per cent. Pennsylvania made over 91 per cent. of 
the votal production in 1898, New Jersey almost 4 per 
cent. and Ohio over 3 per cent. No other State made 
over 1.5 per cent. The total production of structural 
shapes in 1897 was 583,790 tons, in 1896 it was 495,571 
tons and in 1895 it was 517,920 tons. 


Production of Plates and Sheets, 


The production of plate and sheet iron and steel in 
the United States in 1898, excluding nail plate, amounted 
to 1,448,301 gross tons, against 1,207,286 tons in 1897, 
965,776 tons in 1896, 991,459 tons in 1895, 682,900 tons in 
1894, 674,345 tons in 1893, and 751,460 tons in 1892. 
Skelp iron and steel are not included in our tables with 
plates and sheets but with other rolled products. 

The following table gives the production of iron and 
steel plates and sheets, by States, not including nail 
plate, in 1898, in gross tons. In 1894, at the request of 
the manufacturers, we separated plates and sheets by 
zauges, observing the following classification: Plates, up 
to No. 8 inclusive; firebed, Nos. 9 to 19 inclusive; sheets, 
Nos. 20 to 25 inclusive, and No. 26 and thinner gauges. 
This classification was continued until 1898, in which 
year the classification given in the following table was 
adopted. The production by gauges in 1898 was as fol- 
lows, as nearly as can be determined from the returns 
made to us: 


)Up to No.| No. 9 to 








| 
States. § in- No. 17 in-|No. 18 and{ Total. 

Gross tons. | clusive. } clusive. thinner. |Gross tons 

' 

: ; | 
New England......| ...... 243 | es 243 

New York and New | 

Meee ie Ae } _ 2,110 pf iakin |} 1,000 | 3,110 
Pennsylvania ...., | §22,851 79,841 | 315,718 | 918,410 

Delaware and Mary-| ; | 
7 ee 1,600 © 552 19,111 21,262 
West Virginia..... 67 2,650 80,247 32,964 

Kentucky and Ala- | 
ST. o's s += Us <0 8,350 5,713 | 14,650 | 28,713 
3 eT 33,397 21,907 | 201,129 | 256,433 

Indiana, TIilinois,' | 
and Missouri....) 70,486 | 6,599 | 110,080 | 187,165 

| | | 
Se ee ee | 638,861 117,505 | 691,935 | 1,488,301 

| 


‘The production of “ black plates for tinning"’ alove in 1898 
is reported to us to have amounted to 345,254 gross tons, 
against 271,886 tons in 1897, an increase of 73,368 tons, 
or almost 27 per cent. Of the production in 1898 Penn- 
sylvania made 149,562 tons; Indiana, 80,028 tons; Ohio, 
77,788 tons, and Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, II- 
linois and Missouri, 37,876 tons. The production of 
“black plates for tinning” in 1896 was 185,387 tons, 
against 129,615 tons in 1895 and 52,359 tons in 1894. 


Production of Wire Nails. 


The production of iron and steel wire nails in the 
United States in 1898 amounted to 7,418,475 kegs of 100 
pounds each, compared with 8,997,245 kegs in 1897, a de- 
crease of 1,578,770 kegs, or over 17 per cent. In 1896 the 
production amounted to 4,719,860 kegs, in 1895 to 5,841,- 
403 kegs, in 1894 to 5,681,801 kegs, and in 1893 to 5,095,- 
945 kegs. The wire nails produced in 1898 were manu- 
factured by 59 works, five less than were in operation in 
1897. The following table gives the production of wire 
nails by States in 1897 and 1898, in kegs of 100 pounds: 


States—Kegs. 1897. 1898. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 

RRM EEN re 160,662 126,253 
New York and New Jersey.......... 248,132 109,833 
NE Be a ah ou i ed wid inl 3,467,509 3,408,504 
Maryland and West Virginia......... 15,100 5,000 
GE 6a oe oie 5 esti ne series comes 2,237,641 1,711,399 
Indiana and Wisconsin............. 733,669 494,378 
PE oad ce wpidehenk «im sids be 2605-506 1,993,547 1,394,981 
Missouri, Kansas, Michigan, Washing- 

ee ene OCERSrem. Ee 140, 985 168,127 

WUE 5 6 aidan Facwewons Greet ot kN 8 997 245 ) 7,418,475 


It may be interesting to note in this connection that 
while the production of wire nails fell off in 1898 the out- 
put of wire rods increased from 970.736 gross tons in 
1897 to 1,071.6S8 gross tons in 1898. 


Production of Cut Naltls. 
Our statistics of the production of iron and steel cut 
nails and cut spikes in the United States do not embrace 
railroad and other spikes made from bar iron, wire nails 
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of any size, or machine made horseshoe nails. 
are included with cut nails. 

The total production of cut nails in 1898 was 1,572,- 
221 kegs of 100 pounds each, against 2,106,799 kegs in 
1897, a decrease of 534,578 kegs, or over 25 per cent. In 
1886 the maximum production of 8,160,973 kegs was 
reached. In 1898 the production of wire nails exceeded 
the production of cut nails by 5,846,254 kegs. In 1897 
the wire nail production exceeded the cut nail produc- 
tion by 6,890,446 kegs. 

Nine States made cut nails in 1898. The following 
table shows the production of iron and steel cut nails by 
States from 1893 to 1898, in kegs of 100 pounds. The 
wire nail production for the same years is added to the 
table: 


Cut spikes 














! 
States—Kegs. 1893, 1894. | 1895. 1896. 1897, 1898. 
ee | —— 
Pennsylvania..... 1,113,168/1,061,931| 988 865| 646,011) 1,057,964) 768,171 
OM cdetvaipin si 768.031, 490,461} 347,162) 264,272 392,003 
West Virginia....| 330,859) 273,822) | age goo! age « 900 90 14 949 
Indiana............ 177,648 125,000) { 947,022, 286,210) 290,203) | 184,942 
Massachusetts and | . 
New Jersey..... $37,039, 166,350) 161,888, 137,005) 142,021] 127,706 
See 81,128} 94,462) 81,773 91,145 34,000) ) 
Maryland, Vir- 87,399 
ginia and Ky...| 224,060) 213,084) 246,184 167,227 164,465) ) 
Missouri, Col., 
Wyo. and Cal....| 17,000 7,000 24,000 6,750, 12,000 
a 
Total cut nails... .|3,048,933| 2,425,060) 2,129,894 1,615,870) 2,106,799) 1,572,221 
Total wire nails... |5,095,945)5,681,801)| 5,841,403/ 4,719,860, 8,997,245| 7,418,475 
| | er Te ee 
Grand total..... 8,144,878)8,106,861 7,971, 297 | 6,335,730 11,104,044 |8,990,696 
| 


The Wheeling district embraces the nail mills in Ohio 
and Marshall counties in West Virginia, and in Belmont 
and Jefferson counties in Ohio. There were 282,908 kegs 
of cut nails made in this district in 1898, against 292,950 
kegs in 1897, 305,881 kegs in 1896, 347,742 kegs in 1895, 
416,329 kegs in 1894, 1,848,116 kegs in 1887, and 1,858,- 
551 kegs in 1886. Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, which 
has not made any cut nails since 1890, is now a large pro- 
ducer of wire nails. Massachusetts, once a large pro- 
ducer of cut nails, now makes few cut nails but produces 
considerable quantities of wire nails. 


Total Production of All Rolled [ron and Steel. 


By the phrase rolled iron and steel we include all iron 
and steel rolled into finished forms, as follows: 1, All sizes 
of iron and steel rails; 2, plate and sheet iron and steel; 
3, iron and steel plates for cut nails and cut spikes; 4. 
wire rods; 5, ivon and steel structural shapes; 6, bar, bolt, 
hoop, skelp and rolled axles. Hammered axles and other 
forgings are not included, nor muck bars, billets and tin 
plate and sheet bars. 

The production of all iron and steel rolled into finished 
forms in the United States in 1898 was 8,513,370 gross 
tons, against 7,001,728 tons in 1897, an increase of 1,511,- 
642 tons, or over 21 per cent. Twenty-seven States rolled 
either iron or steel or both iron and steel m 1898, one 
more than in 1897. The following table gives the total 
production by States of iron and steel rolled into all kinds 
of finished forms in 1897 and 1898, in gross tons: 





States——Gross tons. 1897. 1898. 
Maine and New Hampshire...... 2,519 ,75 
DEE pla Ses slowed cnc veccse 94,319 104,221 
Rhode Island and Connecticut....... 30,233 42,158 
a a tee oh eee a eth ase tit Be 81,283 83,735 
ri. .gacchaschsayeees ee’ © 86,421 98,281 
ee eee re rr eh 3,956,727 4,622,770 
an a aire mind gind <a eae es 43,982 45,973 
NT sii hs da w'b do's 0d Payee's 0c eV 64 82,926 149,820 
WINS 9 arog iG tre si¥ial hs wide § Wdblers FS 26,482 34,497 
Is iin 5 6'ss ch claware's se ric v 151,424 198,833 
IEE, 5a. a's Bie w ois ple ace sas a's 6 op 0 5 30,968 39,239 
Tennessee and Georgia.............. 9,94 10,621 
BEE, LA, Sbiao Uebel lt UMS + WOES Sc oS 87,76 59,89 
ale Maha ments a Sain Maud oancb.a 1,017,124 1,231,739 
IES eo hts © 6. a6 bw 8 auriach «cgi e 54,376 52,058 
SS WER s dU e beds ovibe'nn wba ,013 1,071,327 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota... 136,016 192,281 
EP ie fall. oceania’ hceiuae fo Ale ok 9 5,505 32,526 
nt. 102i. (Suter oS a 6 asda win deve 8. aioe ts 9,940 
GEE, oo oe. c asia eaves 0.0 0.0 owen Wes 22,710 99,050 
Wyoming, Washington, Oregon and 
PR ree eae cx tee 37,997 30,653 
WG in|. bats od. Bi abe ivi wl' eddie 7,001,728 8,513,370 


Pennsylvania made 54.3 per cent. of the total produc- 
tion of rolled iron and steel in 1898, against 56.5 per cent. 
in 1897; Ohio made 14.4 per cent. in 1898, against 14.5 
per cent. in 1897; Illinois made 12.5 per cent. in 1898, 
against 12.3 per cent. in 1897, and Indiana made 4.1 per 
cent. in 1898, against 3.6 per cent. in 1897. 

It has been impossible in late years to separate rolled 
iron from rolled steel, but the fact is worthy of mention 
that the use of puddled iron in this country is now in- 
creasing. 


Production of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 


The following table gives the nurober of blast fur- 
unaces, rolling mills and steel works and the production 
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in gross toes of pig iron and crude steel and of iron and 
steel rolled into finished forms in Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1896, 1897 and 1898s: 


Details——Gross tons. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 
| 
Blast furnaces, number.......... | 28 30 30 
Production of pig iron, tons..... . }2,061,269 2,663,093 3,022,901 


Rolling mills and steel works, num-! 
es ict enth aa, «ak a aacniycewnmiale: 64 61 60 
Production of Bessemer steel, tons.| 1,608,321) 2,061,837 | 2,338,087 
Production of open-hearth steel, 
GRIASR aly clu Aldle cen 'eldw vale niu at 569,680) 725,262)1,042,350 
I a cia ss erin ideen &s 33,56 42,231 52,352 
Total production of steel, tons. ..|/2,211,597|2,829,330|3,432,789 
Production of rails, bars, bolts, | 
rods, shapes, hoops, skelp, &c., 

t 














2A ey + eae 1,350,886 | 1,797,064 | 2,091,503 
Production of plates and sheets, 

RTs oh AGG aes cs hea desees 324,296/} 395,830) 444,850 
Total production of rolled iron and 

TO Shag 2” > SoCs ei tl eae nis ‘iit 2,192,894 | 2,536,353 


Allegheny County produced in 1898 over 25 per cent. 
of the total production of pig iron in the United States; 
over 35 per cent. of the total production of Bessemer steel 
ingots and castings; almost 46 per cent. of the total pro- 
duction of open hearth steel ingots and castings; over 58 
per cent. of the total production of crucible steel; over 28 
per cent. of the total production of Bessemer steel rails: 
over 64 per cent. of the total production of structural 
shapes; over 30 per cent. of the total production of plates 
and sheets, and almost 25 per cent. of the production of 
miscellaneous rolled products not enumerated above. Of 
the total production of all kinds of rolled iron and steel, 
including rails, Allegheny County made in 1898 over 29 
per cent. 


_ 
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American Railway Equipment Company. 





At the offices of the Illinois Trust & Savings Com- 
pany subscription books were opened yesterday for the 
stock of the American Railway Equipment Company. 
The capital stock of the company is to be $22,000,000, 
divided into $10,000,000 preferred and $12,000,000 com- 
mon. 

Options have been received on the plants of the fol- 
lowing companies: Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Com- 
pany, Chicago: C. B. Hutchins & Sons, Detroit: P. H. 
Murphy & Sons Mfg. Company, St. Louis; Sargent Com- 
pany, Chicago; Sheckless, Harrison & Howard Iron Com- 
pany, St. Louis; American Brake Beam Company, Chi- 
cago; Chicago Railway Equipment Company, Chicago; 
IKkewanee Mfg. Company, Jersey City; Sterlingworth 
Railway Supply Company, Easton, Pa.; Monarch Brake 
Beam Company, Detroit; National Railway Specialty 
Company, Chicago: McCord & Co., Chicago; MeGuire 
Mfg. Company, Simplex Railway Appliance Company, 
Commonsense Bolster Company, Standard Truck Com- 
pany, Cloud Steel Truck Company and the Q & C Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

It is expected that the ofticers will be elected and 
properties transferred about June 1. The directors 
which were named in the prospectus are J. BE. French, 
New York; Henry B. Laughlin, Chicago; Willard A. 
Smith, Chicago; George B. Leighton, St. Louis; James H. 
Berry, Detroit; Charles H. Hutchinson, Detroit: W. V. 
Kelly, Charles F. Quincy, William J. Cook and BE. B. 
Leigh, all of Chicago. 


<i 
—_ 


A Molders’ Strike at Chicago. 





(By Telegraph.) 

CuicaGco, May 24, 1899.—The molders are striking at a 
number of the Chicago foundries for a 10 per cent. ad- 
vance in wages, insisting on a minimum of $2.75 per day 
for floor or bench molding. A considerable number of 
foundries have already conceded the terms demanded, 


but others are holding out, and a prolonged contest is 
threatened. 
eS ee 

With a capital of $1,000,000 the Atlantic Brass Com 
pany were recently incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey, for the purpose of making journal bearings under 
the patents of Wm. B. Smith and others, which the com- 
pany have purchased. ‘The company state that they will 
not take over other companies but intend eventually 
manufacturing brass fittings of various descriptions. The 
directors and officers are: Austin Corbin and Wm. B. 
Smith of New York; Wm. A. Russell and J. M. Wheaton 
of Boston and Robert L. Green of Elizabeth, N. J. The 
president is Austin Corbin; the treasurer, Wm. A. Rus- 
sell, and the general manager, Wm. B. Smith. The com- 
pany have opened offices on the fourth floor, Corbin 
Building, 192 Broadway. 
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The New Machine Shop at the New 
York Navy Yard. 


WASHINGTON, May 23, 1899.—The Bureau of Steam En- 
gineering of the Navy Department has completed the 
tentative plans for the new plant to replace that recently 
destroyed by fire at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The new 
shops will be a notable improvement upon the old ones 
and will embrace the latest devices in power transmission, 
heating, lighting and ventilating, and will also include 
the latest patterns of machine tools and appliances of 
every description. The new shops will be considerably 
larger than the old ones, but will be built upon practically 
the same grounds. The entire plant will be on the ground 
floor and little or no gallery space will be utilized. The 
machine shop proper will occupy the space on Morris 
avenue between Fifth and Sixth streets, having a frontage 
on the avenue of 350 x 130 feet, and will extend in the 
form of an L along Sixth street for a distance of 470 feet, 
the rear portion being designed for an erecting shop. A 
floor plate about 100 feet square will be installed for erect- 
ing and for heavy portable tools. The plans contemplate 
the massing of all the heavy tools in the front of the 
building, with special reference to the handling of work 
from one tool to another in the ordinary sequence of fin- 
ishing. A section of the shop will be separated for the 
purpose of segregating all brass working tools, which will 
be conveniently arranged to save labour and unnecessary 
transportation of the work. 

Along the Fifth street front and immediately adjoining 
the machine shop have been designed a boiler shop, 
smithery and copper shop, forming a second leg to the L 
of the machine shop and the quadrangle is practically 
completed by the location of a power house 80 x 100 feet 
between the extremities of the two legs. {n the end of 
the court opposite to the power house a toolroom, a test- 
room and a lavatory are located, and in the middle of the 
court a series of latrines are to be placed. 

The area of the buildings will be about 80,000 square 
feet, or a little less than 2 acres and the power house is the 
only separate structure. The boiler shop, smithery and 
copper shop will probably be thrown into one room with- 
out partitions. The machine shop is divided into three 
bays, two wing bays of 30 feet each and a central bay of 
70 feet, the wing bays having a hight of 30 feet and the 
central bay of 62 feet. Special attention will be paid in 
the construction of these buildings to make them abso- 
lutely fire proof. No wood will be used in their constrac- 
tion, the walls and beams being of iron and stee! and the 
roofs of wings, lavatory, test and tool rooms of ribbed 
glass. Glass will be freely used and doors and windows 
will be unusually large in order to secure the best possible 
lighting and ventilation. All main doors will be sliding 
or balanced for lifting. 

The auxiliary buildings will be entirely separate from 
the main plant, the foundry occupying its position directly 
across Morris avenue in front of the machine shop, the 
administration building being located at the corner of 
Morris avenue and Sixth street and the pattern shop and 
storage buildings taking upa space of 205 x 60 feet and 
situated diagonally in the rear of the administration 
building. The drafting room will occupy a floor of the 
administration building and will be fitted with modern 
fire proof cases for the custody of drawings, records, &c. 


Power Transmission. 


Much study has been given to the question of supply- 
ing power to the tools and appliances of the new plant. 
Electricity will be used almost exclusively and will be 
provided by three 400 kilowatt two phase alternating gen- 
erators. All tools requiring. 5 horse-power or above for 
their operation will be fitted with separate electric motors. 
Tools requiring less than 5 horse-power will be operated 
in groups of 6 to 12, each group taking its power from a 
section of shafting driven by an electric motor. In oper- 
ating these groups an innovation will be made in that the 
motors will be applied directly to the shafts and not 
geared or belted, as is usual In connecting up the plant 
the tools most frequently used will be arranged to operate 
from a single generator, but a complete system of switches 
will be provided for use in emergencies. The power plant 
will probably have electrically operated pumps, but every 
possible contingency will be guarded against by the in- 
stallation of a steam operated feed pump as an auxiliary. 
The air compressors will also be operated by electricity. 

A complete system of cranes has been designed. having 
a capacity of from 5 to 40 tons each. They will all be 
electrically operated and will be so disposed as to handle 
expeditiously the particular classes of work upon which 
the plant will be chiefly engaged. Over the heavy tools 
there will be a 40-ton crane. In the L of the machine 
shop there will be a 25 ton crane and under these cranes 
there will be two others of 10 tons each. All these cranes 
will cover the central bay, and in the side bays there will 
be jib cranes of 5 tons capacity each. Four of these small 
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cranes have been designed, but it is probable that one or 
two additional may be provided. 

The problem ot heating the buildings has been worked 
out by the use of exhaust steam, feed heaters being em- 
ployed. Pressure of at least 160 pounds will be used in 
the boilers. 

The lighting of the building will be accomplished by 
electricity and by a plant entirely independent of that 
used for power purposes; 25 cycle alternating generators 
will be employed, this type being regarded as best suited 
for slow speed motors. 

Chief Engineer Melville, under whose direction these 
plans have been prepared, states that while tentative they 
will doubtless be adopted without material modification, 
and advertisements will be issued in the course of a few 
weeks calling for bids for the construction of the build- 
ings and the supplying of their equipment. It has not 
yet been determined whether contracts will be let for the 
entire plant, including fittings, tools, &c., but an im- 
portant consideration will be the length of time required 
to constract the buildings and provide their appliances. 

WwW. LC. 


_* 


PERSONAL. 


W. W. Rockhill, late United States Minister to Greece, 
has assumed the office of Director of the Bureau of 
American Republics, temporarily occupied by Frederick 
Emory, who returns to his post in the State Department 
as chief of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


J. E. Brandt, expert operator for the Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Company, Springfield, Vt., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Standard Railway Equip- 
ment Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Frederick U. Adams, a man of ability and experi- 
ence in such matters, has been appointed City Smoke 
Inspector of Chicago. Under the incumbent of the past 
two years the smoke nuisance in Chicago has become 
intolerable, and the promise of better things in this di- 
rection is most gratifying. 





The Phoenix Bridge Company, Phoenixville, Pa., have 
received a contract from the Japanese Government to 
build a large steel bridge for the Imperial Railway of 
Japan. The bridge will be in six spans, 130 feet high, 
and will weigh something over 1,000,000 pounds. As 
soon as the plans are completed work will be commenced 
and the bridge will be ready to ship by September 1. 


G. F. Greenwood, consulting engineer of the Consoli- 
dated Traction Company, at Pittsburgh, and until re- 
cently chief engineer and general manager, has been 
elected engineer in charge of the reconstruction of the 
lines of the Havana Electric Railway Company of 
Havana, Cuba. The change of the Havana system is one 
of the most important street railway undertakings of the 
year. 


W. A. Magee, general sales agent of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company, who has been on a Mediterranean trip 
for about four months, is expected in Pittsburgh this 
week. 


Prof. Samuel P. Langley, secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington, D. C., and Prof. Robert 
H. Thurston, director of the Sibley College of Cornell 
University, have been elected honorary members of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain on the occasion of 
the centenary of that organization. 


James Gayley, a member of the Board of Managers 
of the Carnegie Steel Company; D. McClemson, superin- 
tendent of the Carnegie Natural Gas Company; Geo. E. 
McCague, general freight agent of the Carnegie Steel 
Company; E. H. Utley, traffic manager of the Pitts- 
bugh, Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, and Thomas Mor- 
rison, Superintendent of the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, 
have gone to the ore regions on an inspection trip. They 
will inspect the new purchases recently made by the 
Oliver Iron Mining Company. 


a, 


Laughlin & Co., Limited, operating the Eliza furnaces 
at Pittsburgh, have let a contract for 800 beehive coke 
ovens, to be built alongside the Eliza furnaces on Sec- 
ond avenue, in that city. The output of these ovens, to- 
gether with the product of other ovens already in oper- 
ation, will give Laughlin & Co., Limited, sufficient coke 
to run their five blast furnaces, which they will have 
in operation within a year. This concern are an identi- 
tied interest of Jones & Laughlins, Limited, and their en- 
tire product of pig will be used by that concern. 





One of the largest natural gas strikes in years was 
made this week on a farm at Tiffin, Ohio. The yield is 
reported to be over 500,000 feet a day. 





om 
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The Sheet and Tin Plate Scales. 


(By Telegraph.) 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 24, 1899.—From Detroit, where 
the sessions of the Amalgamated Association are being 
held, comes the announcement that the tin plate scale for 
the year beginning July 1, which had been fixed at 9.1 
per cent. advance over the present scale, has been recon- 
sidered and a new scale adopted, calling for a straight 
advance of 20 per cent. The basis of the new scale is as 
follows: When a box of 100 pounds of tin plate is selling 
at a ratio of one-seventh the price per ton of 2000 pounds, 
Bessemer steel bars, the wage list as given below shall 
be paid. But in case of a departure in either the selling 
price of bars per ton or of 20 boxes 100 pounds tin plutes, 
which will change the above ratio in favor of the manu- 
facturer to the amount of $2 per ton or more, then the 
wages shall advance 5 per cent. for each $2 from said 
ratio, and decline 5 per cent. for each $2 decline to said 
ratio. It is understood that the wage list given below is 
the minimum for the year ending June 30, 1900. 

The straight advance of 

20 per cent. in the base 
wage rate will give the fol- 
lowing tonnage rates for 
the various positions on the 
lowest gauges: Nos. 8 to 11 
rolling steel, $2.44; doub- 
ling, $1.12; heating, $1.02; 
shearing on jaw or croco- 
dile shears and job or sheet 
work on squaring shears, 
$1.30, and shearing tin 
plate on squaring shears, 
48 cents. All other rates 
are also a straight 20 per 
cent. advance on last 
year’s rates. 

The foot notes are 
changed as follows: Clause 
7 is revised to read: Where 
improved squaring shears 
are used the company shall 
pay for opening and grind- 
ing the knives, and on jaw 
and crocodile shears the 
company io pay for open- 
ing, and all sheets sheared 
below 14 x 20 shall be paid 
for at the rate of 50 cents 
per every one pair, and all 
sheets sheared below 14 x 
20 shall be paid for at the 
rate of 50 cents per turn extra. 

Five new clauses are added: 

Clause 11. The weight of bar be marked on the bar 
when brought to the mill. 

Clause 12. In each tin mill a blackboard shall be fur- 
nished on which the weight of each turn shall be placed 
within a reasonable time after being made. 

Clause 13. That shearmen on modern squaring shears 
in the tin mills be paid the scale price in full, no matter 
what way the packs are fed to the shears. 

Clause 14. That catchers in tin plate mills be supplied 
with swabs by the company, or material to make them. 

Clause 15. That United States Standard gauge be en- 
forced in its entirety, including the variation of 24% per 
cent. 

On Tuesday morning, May 23, the sheet mill 
scale was arranged. This is based on the selling 
price of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gauge of 2.5 cents 
per pound minimum, and with every advance of 
1-10 cent in price of sheets the wage scale advances 
2 per cent. This basis remains the same, and the new 
rates for rolling iron per ton on the various gauges are 
as follows: No. 8 and heavier, $3.60; Nos. 9 to 11, $4; 
Nos. 12 to 14, $4.80; Nos. 15 to 17, $5.55; Nos. 18 to 21, 
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$6.75; Nos. 22 to 24, $8; Nos. 25 to 26, $9.20; No. 27, $10; 
No. 28, $10.65; No. 29, $11.15; No. 30, $12. Prices for roll- 
ing steel, beginning at gauge Nos. 22 to 24 as the base, at 
a rate of $8.80 a ton, are as follows: Nos. 25 to 26, $10.12; 
No. 27, $11; No. 28, $11.71; No. 29, $12.30, and No. 30, 
$13.20. The balance of the scale remains the same with 
this proviso. 

Proviso: “These rates are to apply only to jobbing 
mills rolling No. 18 and heavier over 43 inches in width.” 

The foot notes remain precisely the same, with these 
additions: Clause No. 23, “The company agrees to fur- 
nish on all sheet and jobbing mills a pair of scales suit- 
able to weigh sheet bar, said scales to be placed con- 
venient to said mill.” 

Clause 24, that the roller be paid $2 for changing rolls. 
This latter clause is of considerable importance. 

The rates for sheet mill day hands are as follows on 
Single mill: Pair heating, per day, $2.58; matching, $2.30. 
On doubfe mill: Pair heating, per day, $2.30; doubling, 
$2.01, matching, $2.12. Large jobbing mills, when work- 
ing over 50-inch rolls: Pair heater, per day, $2.58; to 
matchers, each $2.30; sec- 
ond catcher, $2.30. Small 
double mill: Pair heating, 
per day, $2.12; matching, 
$1.84; doubling, $1.72. 

The foot notes remain 
the same, with these excep- 
tions: 

To clause 12 there is 
added: “ A single slab shall 
be equivalent to one pair 
of single sheet iron, and a 
double slab shall be equiv- 
alent to one pair of double 
sheet iron.” 

Clause 16 has been sim- 
plified to read: “It is 
agreed that no more than 
three changes in the classi- 
fication of any sheet or job- 
ing mill can be made dur- 
ing the scale year.” 

On Thursday, May 25, a 
meeting will be held in De- 
troit between President 
Shaffer of the Amalga- 
mated Association and 
James H. Nutt, represent- 
ing the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Youngstown, 
and committees will be ap- 
pointed to take up the 
wage scales for bar iron mills. It is desired to arrange 
the bar iron scales as soon as possible, so that there will 
be no interruption of work. 


The New President of the American 


Foundrymen’s Association. 


Joseph Sidney Seaman, who was elected president of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association, and whose por- 
trait we present herewith, was born in Butler County, 
Pa., on April 14, 1839. Mr. Seaman received his educa- 
tion in the public schools at Butler and in Connoquenes- 
sing Academy. His business career commenced at the 
age of 17, when he came to Pittsburgh and learned the 
trade of roll turner, working for a considerable time for 
the A. Garrison Foundry Company, in Pittsburgh. He 
commenced the foundry business in 1870 with Bollmann, 
Baggeley & Co., of which firm James B. Young was the 
successor, this concern being succeeded by Seaman, 
Sleeth & Co., and the latter in 1896 by the Seaman-Sleeth 
Company, a corporation of which Mr. Seaman is presi- 
dent. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The rod and angle iron mill, at Cregan Station, Chicago, 
Ill., belonging to the Garden City Wire & Spring Company, was 
totally destroyed by fire last week, the loss being fully covered 
by insurance. The company expect to rebuild this mill imme- 
diately, putting up a building of steel construction throughout, 
and, in addition, expect to increase their output considerably, so 
that on its completion they will be in a better position to supply 
their trade than heretofore. 

The Midvaie Stee] Company of Philadelphia, Pa., contem- 
platésthe erection of a large open hearth steel plant and of a 
large forge shop. 

The plant of the Eureka Steel Casting Company, at Chester, 
Pa., which has been bought by leading men in the Pennsylvania 
Steel and Maryland Steel companies, is being put in condition to 
run, and it is expected to be in operation in about two weeks’ 
time. The Solid Steel Casting Company, recently organized, 
will operate the plant. 

The rumor that the Pennsylvania Car Wheel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have sold out is authoritatively denied. In order 
to enlarge their business additional property has this year 
been takem in, and the capital stock increased from $100,000 to 
$200,000, paid in. It is possible that these changes have given 
rise to the rumor. 

The Jacoby Foundry & Machine Company of Moberly, Mo., 
have been incorporated, with a capital stock of $20,000, by F. 
<. Jacoby, W. W. Jacoby and H. G. Crake. 

It is stated that some New Castle capitalists, including Wm. 
Bonater and C. W. Watson, are negotiating for a lease of the 
plant of the Greensburg Steel Company, at Greensburg, Pa., 
which has been idle for a long time. 

Samuel Severance, who for many years has conducted a plant 
on Water street, Pittsburgh, in the manufacture of spikes and 
bolts, has decided to locate at Glassport, Pa., and will build a 
new and much larger plant at that place. The main structure 
will be 100 x 800 feet, together with several smaller buildings. 
The building vacated by Mr. Severance has been leased by Heyl 
& Patterson, manufacturers of conveying machinery. 

The Keystone. Rolling Mill, at Pittsburgh, which has 
‘een idle for several years, was started up on Monday, May 
22. The output will be muck bar and skelp. The plant is 
owned by the estate of James McCutcheon. 

The old Morehead-McCleane plate mill at Pittsburgh, which 
was recently bought by Jones & Laughlins, Limited, has been put 
in operation, after an idleness of some years. This plant is 
equipped to roll plates up to 84 inches wide. Soho Furnace, also 
belonging to the same plant, and which has been operated for 
two years under lease by Jones & Laughlins, Limited, has also 
been bought by that concern. It will be remodeled to conform 
to the new Eliza furnaces of Laughlins & Co., and will have a 
dally capacity of about 600 tons. 

The American Tin Plate Company are adding one more mill 
to the Pittsburgh Tin Plate Works, at New Kensington, Pa., 
making it a seven mil! plant. 

A consolidation of Southern steel, iron and railroad interests, 
with a capital of $15,000,000, has been practically completed. 
The properties included are furnaces at Johnson City and Em- 
reeville, Tenn. ; the Carter Coal & Iron Company, Pulaski, Va. : 
Pulaski Iron Company of Pulaski, Va.; Crozer Iron Company, 
Roanoke, Va. ; Consolidated Coal & Iron Company, Max Meadows, 
Va.; Salem Iron Works, Salem, Va.; Graham Furnaces, Graham, 
Va.; Home Iron Company, Bristol, Tenn. 

The rolling mills of the Brown-Bonnell Iron Company, the 
Mahoning Valley Iron Company and the Andrews Brothers Com- 
pany, all of Youngstown, Ohio, were formally transferred to the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company last week. 

The Executive Committee of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany have appointed James A. Campbell as district manager of 
the three plants of that company located at Youngstown, Ohio, 
together with the mills of the Atlantic Iron & Steel Company, at 
New Castle, Pa., and the Sharon Iron Company, Limited, at 
Sharon, Pa. The five mills in question will be financed in 
Youngstown, and will hereafter be known as the Valley Works, 
the Brown-Bonnell Works, the Andrews Works, the Atlantic 
‘Works and the Sharon Works. 

It is stated that the project to build new sheet mills by the 
Coshocton Iron & Stee! Company, at Coshocton, Ohio, has not 
been abandoned. The principal parties interested are J. M. 
Ogier, Jas. McMahon, M. D, Flaherty, all of Cambridge, Ohio, 
and L. T. Jack of Dresden, Ohio. An extension of time on the 
bonus has been granted by the Coshocton Board of Trade. Fur- 
ther action relating to this plant will probably depend upon the 
course taken by the consolidations made in the iron trade. 


Machinery. 


Farmer Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., have been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Connecticut to manufacture A. J. Far- 
mer’s combination lathe and grinding tool. They will also make 
a specialty of tool, model, experimental, punch and die, sheet 
metal work and wire bending machinery. They are located at 
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65 Suffield street, Hartford, and their factory is in complete 
operation. 


The Frox & Brinkman Mfg. Company, successors to Frank 
Prox and Phenix Foundry & Machine Works, Terre Haute, Ind., 
have just added a new foundry building in which a 15-ton crane 
has been installed. They have also placed in their shops a num- 
ber of air cranes and pneumatic tools. They are crowded with 
work to their fullest capacity, and have under way the develop- 
ment of some special machinery. Their pipe department and 
foundry is being operated ten hours, while their machine shop 
is running 24 hours. Among recent shipments were several ex- 
tra large hoisting engines to the Michigan coal fields. 


The American Car & Foundry Company are building a new 
foundry as an addition to their Wells & French plant, Chicago. 


C, A. Stickney, St. Paul, Minn., has completed plans for the 
building of a factory for making gasoline engines. The build- 
ing will be located on the block at Fillmore and Fairfield avenues 
and Custer and Starkey streets, be 50 x 150 feet, two stories 
high and constructed of brick at a cost of about $10,000. Thirty 
people will be employed at the start, and it is expected that the 
factory will be in operation by September 1. The gasoline 
engines to be manufactured are of a new pattern designed by 
Mr. Stickney. 


Moran Bros. Company, Seattle, Wash., have made plans to 
greatly extend their business. They will add largely to the 
equipment of thelr machine shop, and will build a floating dry 
dock of large capacity. They will purchase machine tools for 
the heaviest class of work. 


The National Grate Bar Company, with principal office at 
239 Washington street, Jersey City, have been incorporated to 
manufacture grate bars, fire brick, &c., with a capital of $250,- 
000. The incorporators are George S. Lee, Hawthorne, N. J..$ 
George V. Sheffield, Pompton Lakes, N. J.; William P. Martin, 
Newark, N. J. 


The Standard Motor Mfg. Company of Glen Cove, L. I., have 
been incorporated, with a capital of $150,000, to manufacture 
mechanical motors, and to manufacture and equip boats and 
self propelling vehicles of all kinds. The directors are Freder- 
ick C. Penfield, Carl C. Riotte, Augustus T. Gillender, Carlton 
R. Radcliffe and Edward Swan of New York City. 


The Ft. Wayne Sentinel states that the Standard Wheel 
Company's plant, at Ft. Wayne, Ind., has been sold to John H. 
Bass, the consideration being $40,000. The wheel company have 
not operated the Ft. Wayne factory for several years, and Mr. 
Bass bought the property that he might enlarge his foundry and 
machine business. 


The Atlantic Brass Company of Jersey City, N. J., have been 
incorporated, with a capital of $1,000,000, to make car axle 
bearings and other railroad supplies. The incorporators are 
Scott McLanahan, Charles M. Reynolds, Henry Meyers, Robert 
S. Green, Charles H. Burke. 

The McCormick Bros.’ Iron Works of San Francisco, Cal., 
have been incorporated, with a capital of $20,000, to do a ma- 
chinery and general foundry business. Thos. A. McCormick, 
John McCormick, Wm. H. McCormick, Edward O’Neil and J. A. 
McCormick are the directors. 


The Grant Machine Tool Works, Cleveland, Ohio, are build- 
ing some special watch machinery, in one of their departments, 
for the Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Ill. They have 
recently brought out a machine for automatically cutting worm 
gears from 2 to 20 inches in diameter. Their new 44-inch tur- 
ret turning and chucking machine is attracting considerable at- 
tention among engine builders and others having heavy face 
plate and forming work to do. This machine is well adapted 
for turning dies for rubber tire manufacturers, decreasing the 
time of turning one-half over the present method. 


Among recent incorporations in California is that of the 
Climax Mfg. Company of San Francisco, with a capital of $30,- 
000, to mapufacture machinery. The incorporators are F. T. 
Leilich, E. A. Leissler, J. G. Simonton, A. J. Hart, T. Trenor, 
W. M. Millett, B. Vale, all San Francisco, and B. F. Murdoch, 
Oakiand. 


Sterne Brothers Company of San Diego, Cal., machinists and 
foundrymen, have been incorporated, with a capital of $20,000. 
The incorporators being C. E. Sterne, I. C. Sterne, S. L. Davis 
and R. Davis of San Diego, W. E. Sterne and M. E. Sterne of 
Topeka, Kan. 

The Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
advise us that they have established a branch office at room 601, 
Burlington Building, St. Louis, Mo., in order to insure quick 
service to patrons in St. Louis territory. Louis Bendit has 
been appointed manager for the district, and it is the intention 
to carry in St. Louis a full line of standard size steam pumps 
and automatic feed pumps and receivers, and in addition some 
of the other well-known specialties made by this company. It 
is announced that this concern have no connection with other 
manufacturers, but operate on their own responsibility, and 
without the restriction of a combination. 


The Bradford Lathe Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, since Jan- 
uary 1 have installed some $10,000 worth of new machine tools 
in their plant, especially adapted for the production of the 
Bradford lathe, so that they are now in position to put through 
at one time over 50 lathes in lots. 
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The J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, have just 
closed a contract with Miller & McCromby of Montrose, Scot- 
land, for $50,000 worth of saw and planing mill machinery for 
installation in what will probably be the largest saw mill plant 
in America, near Quebec. The total cost will approximate 
$700,000. 

The Sheffield Car Company of Three Rivers, Mich., are about 
to engage in a new branch, that of manufacturing electrical 
dynamos and motors. 


The Miller Press & Machine Company of Woonsocket, R. I., 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. The 
incorporators are George W. Miller, Sr., John J. Miller, George 
W. Miller, Jr., and Fred L. Miller. The company are formed for 
the purpose of manufacturing and dealing in cotton and woolen 
machinery. 

The B. & D. Pick Mfg. Company, San Francisco, Cal., have 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by S. Bishop, W. 
Drury, M. E. Van Meter and others. 

The Peru Steel Casting Company of Peru, Ind., capital $400,- 
000, have filed articles of incorporation. Geo. A. Swartout, W. 
J. Cooke and C. L. Sullivan are the incorporators. 


The Youngstown Foundry & Machine Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, manufacturers of light and heavy machinery castings, sand 
and chilled rolls, have purchased a plot of ground, 100 feet 
square, adjacent to their present works, and in the fall will 
erect a machine shop of the full dimensions of the property. 
This concern expect to equip themselves for the manufacture 
of tin plate machinery. They are running their works to utmost 
capacity in every department, and have orders ahead for three 
or four months. 

Bridges. 


The County Commissioners voted to erect a new bridge across 
the Mississippi River, at Sauk Rapids, Minn. The new struc- 
ture at a rough estimate will cost $12,500. 


It is announced that the Minneapolis & St. Louis has let 
the contracts for five iron bridges along the line of its pro- 
posed extension to the Phenix Bridge Company. 


The Norfolk & Western Railway has appropriated $250,000 
for new steel bridges on the Ice Creek division of the road, and 
every trestle will be discarded. 


There is a movement on foot among the business men of the 
upper valley to form a bridge company, and build a new bridge 
between Bridgeport and West Lrownsville, Washington County, 
Pa. 

The Schultz Bridge & Iron Company of Pittsburgh have se- 
cured a contract for the structural work of a bridge at New 
Kensington, Pa. About 800 tons of material will be required. 


The Pittsburgh Bridge Company of Pittsburgh have received 
a contract for the superstructures for 13 bridges, to be erected 
in Allegheny County, Pa., at a cost of $18,995. 


The Phenix Bridge Company of Phenixville, Pa., have re- 
ceived a contract from the Japanese Government, through the 
American agents in New York, to build a large steel bridge for 
the Imperial Railway of Japan. 


Hardware. 


Lynchburg Hardware Mfg. Company, successors to Lynch- 
burg Brass Mfg. Company, Lynchburg, Va., are now at work 
putting up large and commodious buildings for their new hard- 
ware plant, and they hope to vacate their present cramped quar- 
ters within four months. They are now making a specialty of 
electric push buttons, electric desk lights and other electrical 
goods, but as soon as they take possesion of their new plant 
they will add a line of general builders’ hardware, such as locks, 
hinges, sash pulleys, sash fasteners, &c. They propose to move 
all the machinery and patterns formerly owned and operated 
by the Norwich Lock Mfg. Company, Roanoke, Va., to Lynch- 
burg as soon as the new buildings are completed. 


The Lodi Mfg. Company, Lodi, Ohio, have been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000. They will make a large line of 
hardware specialties, the inventions of E. D. Berry, late of the 
Zenith Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Berry is president 
and A. B. Taylor, president of the Exchange Bank of Lodi, treas- 
urer of the new company. A two-story brick factory is being 
erected, which will be completed in 90 days. 


Hoopes & Townsend Company of Philadelphia have been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000. The incor- 
porators are Clement R. Hoopes, Barton Hoopes and Dawson 
Hoopes. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., are making ad- 
ditions to their plant. One of these will be used for foundry 
purposes, and will contain an annealing room, rolling mill, &c. 
It will be 75 x 25 feet in dimensions. The other will be for the 
manufacture of general hardware. This building will be of the 
same dimensions as the former, and three stories high. Another 
story is also being added to the forging room. 


Loring Coes & Co., Worcester, Mass., have been incorporated 
under that style with a capital stock of $50,000. Loring 
Coes has been elected president and treasurer, Frank L. Coes, 
vice-president; Frederick Searle, superintendent, and Charles 
Rose, Jr., secretary. The three first named members have been 
identified with the company for a number of years past. Mr. 
Rose has been with the firm but a few weeks. Previous to that 
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time he had been employed for upward of eight years in the 
office of the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company, leaving his posi- 
tion with that concern to accept the present one. 


Glens Falls Lantern Company, Glens Falls, N. Y., have pur- 
chased the building they have occupied as a factory for the past 
year. They are intending to enlarge their plant, so as to be in 
position to keep pace with the growing demand for their Her- 
mance patent non-spilling safety lantern, of which they are sole 
manufacturers. 


The Kelly Axe Mfg. Company, Alexandria, Ind., have resumed 
operations after a stoppage of several weeks, during which re- 
pairs were made and some extensive improvements were com- 
pleted. A new 1400 horse-power engine has been installed, tak- 
ing the place of three small ones. The output, it is stated, will 
be larger than heretofore. 


The Springless Lock Company, Kansas City, Mo., have re- 
organized with larger capital as the American Springless Lock 
Mfg. Company. The officers and stockholders are as follows: 
President, J. J. Kendrick; vice-president, 0. F. Tomlinson; sec- 
retary and treasurer, T. J. Slaughter. The two new members— 
Messrs. Tomlinson and Slaughter—came from Liberty, Mo., 
where the former has been engaged in the hardware business. 
The company manufacture a door lock entirely without springs. 
The enlarged pliant will start with 20 or more employees and 
will produce 50 dozen locks daily. 


W. H. Neff, Cowan, Ind., manufacturer of washing machines, 
has just brought out a lawn swing, embodying some new fea- 
tures, and offered at a moderate price. Mr. Neff’s manufactur- 
ing facilities have been considerably increased, the portion of 
plant recently destroyed by fire having been rebuilt, and the 
working force augmented, running ten hours per day. 


Charles Parker Company, Meriden, Conn., and 96 Chambers 
street, New York. recently shipped to London 180 vises, con- 
sisting of two different numbers of first quality goods. Quota- 
tions were made in response to a cable inquiry, and they were 
advised if prices were not too high above competing German 
manufacturers they would receive the order, which finally came 
to them. 


Geo. W. Hoffman, Indianapolis, Ind., manufacturer of U. 8. 
and other metal polishes, informs us that he has recently made 
an extensive shipment of United States metal polish to Canada, 
while orders from abroad are also on the increase, the demand 
being so large as to tax the capacity of his plant. 


Miscellaneous. 


Graff & Co. of Pittsburgh have made application for a char- 
ter of incorporation. The incorporators are James F. MacKee, 
Henry L. Graff, John D. Graff, Abram W. Wall and Frank F. 
Jeffries. This new corporation will take over the business of 
Graff & Co. of Pittsburgh, manufacturers of stoves and ranges, 
whose new works are located at Monongahela City, Pa. 


The Geuder & Paeschke Mfg. Company are arranging to make 
important additions to their large tinware and stamping plant 
at Milwaukee, Wis. The capacity of the factory will be greatly 
enlarged. 


The Missouri Anchor Fence Company of St. Joseph, Mo., 
have been incorporated with a paid in capital of $15,000 by E. 
C. Smith, E. A. King, J. O. Barkley and others. 


A new company for making wire fence have been organized 
at Adrian, Mich., called the Adrian Spring Steel Wire Fence 
Company. The capital is $100,000. A. M. Keeney is president 
and Congressman H. C. Smith is vice-president. 


The Malleable Post & Iron Company, St. Paul, Minn., have 
been incorporated with a capital of $60,000 by J. Lockey, W. H. 
Kent, J. S. Wiggins. 


The Uniontown Acme Radiator Company were organized at 
Uniontown, Pa., last week. The officials are Fuller Hoggset, 
president; Altha L. Moser, vice-president; Lloyd S. McCrum, 
secretary, and Isaac W. Semans, treasurer. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company have received a 
contract from the Scott Paper Company and the Wabash Paper 
Company of Wabash, Ind., for electrical equipment for their 
large paper manufacturing plants. The companies have found 
that by the adoption of electricity they can effect a saving in 
power of fully 50 per cent., and the machines can be attended 
more easily and with less men than in a steam plant. The West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company have also received @ contract 
from the Norton Coal Company of Philadelphia, Pa, for the 
equipment of their mines with 150 horse-power generators and 
seven 75 horse-power motors. 


James A. Spargo, proprietor of the Spargo Wire Works, 
Rome, N. Y., is having plans drawn for a new brick addition, 75 
x 60 feet, also a boiler and engine house for a 150 horse-power 
boiler and engine. Business has been so good that the works 
have been run 14 hours every day for the past two years, and it 
is now necessary to double the capacity of the plant to supply 
the demand. The entire product is sold to the manufacturers 
of insulated wire and cables and to wire cloth works. Pure 
lake copper wire only is used. 


The Pittsburgh Reduction Company of Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturers of pure aluminum, with works at New Kensington, Pa, 
and Niagara Falls, N. Y., have received an order from the Chi- 
cago Northwestern Elevated Railway Company for 150,000 
pounds of aluminum, to be used as feed wires on that road. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 








The market is getting into a more ~— more excited 
condition and the scarcity of material is even more pro- 
nounced than it has been. Prices are irregular in this 
respect, that they vary within considerable limits, early 
deliveries commanding a considerable premium, whose 
magnitude depends upon the circumstances governing 
each individual case. 

Large interests have been covering forward require- 
ments to an extent which reflects both their confidence in 
the future and the fact that they are swelling their order 
books. Last week a leading interest in the Central West 
bought 42,000 tons of Pig Iron, but, on the other hand, 
another large consolidation withdrew from the market an 
inquiry for about 60,000 tons. Since then the market has 
advanced sharply, and to day the Bessemer Association is 
to fix a new price, which, it is generally expected, will be 
$18 at Valley furnace. It is estimated that the furnaces 
in the association can only offer for sale, at the utmost, 
for this year’s delivery, between 50,000 and 60,000 tons. 

In the East there have been sales of Basic Pig Iron to 
the extent of about 16,000 tons at close to $16, delivered. 
In Chicago the Republic Iron & Steel Company have pur- 
chased large lots of Gray Forge Pig Iron for their differ- 
ent plants, and have also closed for about 35,000 tons of 
Sheet Billets at private terms. 

Some of the Southern furnaces have sold large blocks 
of Mill Irons, and have also taken considerable business 
in Basic Pig for Eastern and Western markets. 

Some reference has been made to efforts to release 
sales of Foundry Irons made some time since for export 
by the payment of a premium. This has been done to 
some extent, but the quantities involved cannot affect the 
situation. There jis some talk, too, of founders selling 
Iron due to them, as more profitable than turning it into 
goods. 

The preparations to blow in furnaces continue, but are 
much hampered by difficulties in securing supplies of Ore 
and Coke, and by delays in delivering equipment needed 
and material for repairs. Many of them are even now 
sold for months following the time set for the beginning 
of operations. Still the increase must tell, unless con- 
sumption keeps up at the present rate. How much the 
melting has grown is clearly shown by the statistics pre- 
pared by Rogers, Brown & Co., which we print elsewhere. 

Reports are beginning to crop up concerning the sus 

pension of enterprises through the rapid rise in Iron and 
Steel. We have investigated one important line, that 
relating to Structural Material for bridges and buildings, 
and find that while a number of instances are cited, the 
majority of the construction shops have not met with 
such experiences. 
%& The great Steel works and rolling mills are crowded 
with work well into the closing months of this year, and 
in their sales have discounted the additions to plant now 
under way. 

The really serious question is to what extent and at 
what prices buyers who are now working up cheap ma- 
terial will come into the market. The rapid rise is 
naturally causing uneasiness, since a sharp reaction might 
lead to*cancellations, and to withholding of specifications 
by those who, being belated, purchased largely at prices 
recently prevailing. As yet, of course, there is not the 
slightest indication of that. 

The Eastern*Bar Iron manufacturers will probably not 
undertake a corsolidation. 

The Pipe consolidation will be ready for the public in 
a few days. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics, 


May 24. May. 17, Apr. 26,’May 25. 
1899. 1899, 1899. 1898, 








PIG IRON: 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Standard, Phil- 
ee ----+-$16.00 $15.75 $15.75 $10.50 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 
eer 14.75 11450 1450 9.25 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago 15.50 1550 1550 11.00 
Bessemer Pig. Pittabereh emeaephee 17.65 1650 15.00 rT m4 
Gray Forge. Pittsburgh............ 15.25 15.00 14.50 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago., 17.50 17.00 17.00 i 0 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh........... 28.00 27.0 250 14.75 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia.......... 29.75 29.00 28.00 17.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago............... 28.50 20 2.50 by 25 
EE EE casecscncscce asSus | vksve 32.00 20.50 
Steel Rails Heavy, Eastern Mill.. 25.00 25.00 2500 18.00 
Spices, TIMSWAte......ccccccccscce 1.70 1.70 1.70 1,40 
Splice Bars, Tidewater............. 1,45 1.40 1.40 1,05 
OLD MATERIAL : 
O. Steel Rails, Chtoape ahaa ewee te 11.00 11.50 8.00 
O. Steel Rails, Phi aoe. 14.00 14.50 10.26 
. Iron Rails, Chicago.............. 17.00 18.00 12,25 
O. Iron Rails. Phi elphia.. 18.00 18.00 12,08 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago...... oe 15.50 15.00 11.50 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia peakeme 15. 15.00 15.00 10.25 
Heavy Steel Scrap. Chicago... 10.00 8.50 10.00 8.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL : 
Refined Iron Bars Philadelphia. . 1.60 1.55 150 8361.05 
Common [ron Bars, Youngstown... 1.60 1.59 150 «600.90 
Steel Bars, Tidewater...........-.. 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.10 
Steel ars. ,' __ aes 1.75 1.65 16 0.00 
Tank Plates, Tidewater Sia a hana a 2.30 2.25 20 1.25 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh. ......... 2.20 210 210 110 
Beams, Tidewater.................- 168 163 163 81.30 
Beams, Pittsburgh... ........ 1.50 1.50 1.50 115 
Angles, | ve tee een 1.65 1.65 1,70 120 
— a tiedknéndakenn sos 1,50 1.50 1.50 1.05 
oe {Ps Grooved ron ite: 1.90 1.80 1.65 1.06 
kelp, S Iron, Pitts 2.10 19 19 110 
Sheets, Now 27, chicag Drevercceveees 3.15 299 290 2.00 
Sheets. No. 27 Pittsburg ng SOR 2.85 2.70 250 18 
Barb Wire, Galv , f.o. be Pittsburgh 2.70 2.70 270 1.70 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh sadeane 2.10 2.10 £2.10 1.90 
CRD BU, MEM wacctescnscoscegacces 1,65 1.65 165 LOT% 
METALS: 
Comer, Mew TOE. .cccccccccccccsce 18.50 18.50 19.25 12.00 
Spelter, St. Louis,.................. 6.75 6.70 650 Ree 
Lead. New York.................... 4.45 445 4.30 3.00 
a, Mis ansecessecsresSenee 4.30 4.32% 4.17% .... 
Tea age 25.65 26 2.20 14.80 
Antimony. + New York..... 10.00 10.00 10.00 8,75 
a Shea ate saosin 38.00 38.00 38.00 84.00 
n Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 100 
= Sy EE ane ttevencachyosnn - 4.05 4.05 4.05 2.85 





Chicago (By Telegraph.) 


ffice of The Iron Age, 805 
- Carcaco. May 21, 1800." f 

The predictions of higher prices made last week were 
realized earlier than expected. Almost everything shows 
an advance, which in some cases is quite heavy. Further 
advances are in the air, and likely to develop shortly. 
The negotiations over the wages scale for the coming 
year are watched with much interest, as any considerable 
advance in wages is expected to have further stiffening 
effects upon Finished Iron and Steel. The fear of lower 
prices has now completely disappeared, and the only 
question coming up in this connection is whether prices 
can go much higher without seriously affecting consump- 
tion. 


Pig lron. —The week has been marked by great ac- 
tivity. Heavy sales have been made of both Northern 
and Southern Iron, the total tonnage running up close to 
the best weeks ever known here. The Malleable cast- 
ing companies are in the market placing large contracts 
for future delivery, while makers of Gray Iron Castings 
are also buying quite liberally. Another element in the 
market is the Republic Iron & Steel Company, whose 
purchasing department is now located in this city. They 
have bought some Gray Forge for shipment to their sev- 
eral works, making contracts for more than one 5000-ton 
lot. The trade believe that still more business is to be 
expected from that quarter. Other large consolidations 
whose headquarters have recently been located here also 
are about to enter the market. This city is thus becom- 
ing a much more important Pig Iron center than at any 
time in the past. The local furnaces are rapidly getting 
into such condition that their sales agents will soon be 
out of business if the buying movement continues at its 
present volume for another week or two. The Ohio and 
Southern furnaces are selling Foundry in small lots only, 
and even on such business they require inquiries to be 
referred to them. Bessemer Pig Iron, Ohio Softeners 
and Lake Superior Charcoal have sharply advanced, high 
numbers of Charcoal being exceedingly scarce and very 
dear. Other quotations are likely to be advanced next 
week, judging from the present outlook. We quote for 
cash as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal ............. $17.50 to $20.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
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soon ae An yee. Zee eee eee ree oe —— stock at 8c. and 3.15c. for No. 27 Black, 3.35¢c. for Wood's 
Local Scotch, No. : cidiges sabe tales 186.50 . 17.00 Smooth, and 70 and 5 to 70 per cent. off for Galvanized. 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1........ 18.00 to 19.00 ‘ 

SS {Cy eee peeoror 16.00 to 16.25 Merchant Steel.— An average week’s business is re- 
uapern <e oon 2 cece cece eecsees ee - asd ported. Manufacturers have again advanced their prices, 
Southern eee a. nett ess 15 00 on 15 25 finding that they are not catching up on deliveries. Mill 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 16.00 to 16.25 shipments, Chicago delivery, are quoted as follows: 
Southern Cote, No. 2 Soft........... ye ee ry Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.45c. to 2.55¢c.; Smooth 
Gray Voces ia wee te 14.25 ~ 14:50 Finished Tire, 2.25c. to 2.35¢c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 
Southern Charcoal Softeners......... 16.00 to 16.50 2.70c. to 2.80¢., base; Toe Calk, 2.45c. to 2.55¢., base; Ordi- 
{iapeme ead Georgia Car Wheel..... 18.00 to 19-08 nary Tool Steel, 5.50c. to Te.; Specials, 10c. and upward. 
Standard Bessemer.........°1..:::1 17:00to 18.00 Jobbers are quoting small lots from stock at 2.75c. for 
ane Sor see Kentucky Silvery, aid ain Tire, 2.95¢c. for Machinery, 3.20c. for Spring, and 2.95c. 
according to DUR ici ea cgaiks a ctews m ° 00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Numerous contracts are being placed 
by Western municipalities ,but they are almost invariably 
for small lots. The high prices now ruling are discourag- 
ing the purchase of large quantities as so much more 
money is required than had been the case for several 
years. The Pipe foundries are not running to full capac- 
ity, but could do a great deal more business. The Pipe 
manufacturers feel, however, that business which is now 
deferred is only postponed, and will ultimately come up 
for settlement. The strength of Pig Iron and its con- 


tinued upward tendency may make present prices of 
Pipe seem low. 


Bars.— Transactions have been on a moderately heavy 
scale during the week, and large inquiries are being re- 
ceived from implement manufacturers, who are about 
to make negotiations for their next year’s requirements. 
All prices have been advanced. Mill shipments of Com- 
mon Iron are held at 1.70c. to 1.80c., Chicago, and terms 
have been radically changed. Mills are making no flat 
prices, but adhere strictly to half extras, and are insist- 
ing on net cash 30 days. Mill shipments of Soft Steel 
Bars are quoted at 1.80c. to 1.90c., Chicago, and consider- 
able difficulty is found in making arrangements for early 
delivery. Hoops and Bands have advanced $2 per ton, 
being quoted at 2.15c., base, Chicago, for Bands. Jobbers 
are enjoying an extremely good trade, and quote small 
lots from stock at 2c. for Bar Iron; 1.80c. to 1.90c. for 
Soft Steel Bars, and 3.20c. to 3.25c. for large lots of Nor- 
way and Swedish Iron, and 3.50c. for small lots. The 
price on Soft Steel Bars is admitted to be lower than gen- 
eral trade conditions warrant, and it is probable that be- 
fore the end of the week an advance will be made. 


Car Material.—Steel Axles have been marked up an- 


other $4 per ton, being quoted at 2.15c., Chicago. Busi- 
ness is quiet in car material. 


Structural Material. A local railway will require 
about 1000 tons for an extension to their repair shops. 
No other project of considerable size is now under con- 
sideration, but an immense tonnage of orders is being re- 
ceived against contracts. All the bridge works are 
crowded to their full capacity for the remainder of the 
year, and have pretty well covered their requirements. 
The demand for small lots of building material is ex- 
tremely active, and the local yards are far in arrears in 
deliveries. The large Structural mills are very busy, and 
their fittings shops particularly are months behind. 
Prices are firm. Mill shipments are quoted as follows, 
Chicago delivery: Beams, 18 inches and over, also Angles 
under 3 and over 6 inches, 1.75c. to 1.85¢c.; Beams and 
Channels, 15 inches and under, and Angles 3 to 6 inches, 
1.65c. to 1.75c.; Tees, 1.70¢c. to 1.80c.; Universal Plates, 
2.15c. to 2.25¢c. Store prices are from 4c. to 4c. above 
these prices. 


Plates.— The demand for Plates continues unabated, 
many inquiries being turned down, because manufac- 
turers are absolutely unable to consider them for the de- 
liveries desired. The local jobbers are doing a large busi- 
ness, having heavy stocks from which they are able to 
make prompt shipment. They are, however, beginning 
to feel the effect of the trade in Heavy Plates, and stocks 
of these are rapidly diminishing. Small lots of Tank 
Steel from stock are selling at 2.60c. to 2.85¢. Mill ship- 
ments are quoted as follows: Tank Steel, 2.25c. to 2.40c.; 
Shell, 2.40c. to 2.55c¢.; Flange, 2.50c. to 2.60c.; Marine, 
2.65c. to 2.75¢.; Fire Box, 2.75c. to 4c., according to brand. 


Merchant Pipe.— Conditions are getting worse for 
buyers; mills now quote two 10’s off, and are unable to 
make any promises with regard to shipments. Merchant 
Steel Boiler Tubes are now quoted in small lots, 1% to 
1%, inches inclusive, 40 per cent. off; 2 to 2% inches in- 
clusive, 52% per cent. off; 3 inches and larger, 5714 per 
cent. off, with an extra 5 off for carload lots. 

Sheets.— Manufacturers’ agents report a good de- 
mand, the trade in Galvanized Sheets showing specially 
decided improvement. Mill shipments of No. 27 Black 
are quoted at 3.15c., Chicago, and Galvanized Sheets at 
70 and 10 to 70 per cent. off. Some mills are asking as 
high as 60 and two 10’s. Jobbers quote small lots from 


for Toe Calk, full extras. 


Billets and Rods.—The scarcity of Steel is shown by 
the fact that Pittsburgh is endeavoring to purchase Slabs 
in this market for shipment eastward. The local makers, 
however, are unable to handle any of this business. The 
manufacturers of Wire Rods continue out of the market, 
their product being sold up for some time in the future. 


Rails and Track Supplies.— Nothing new has devel- 
oped in the Rail situation, small quantities only being 
purchased by makers of railroad specialties. Standard 
Sections are quoted at $26.to $28, according to quantity, 
and Light Weight Sections at $30 to $37, according to 
weight. Track Supplies are quoted as follows: Splice 
Rars, 1.40c. to 1.50c.; Spikes, 2.05c. to 2.10c.; Track Bolts, 
with Hexagon Nuts, 2.65c. to 2.75¢c.; Square Nuts, 2.55c. 
to 2.65¢.; Steel Links and Pins, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; Iron Links 
and Pins, 2c. 


Old Material.—The market has been rather quiet, 
only a few dealers reporting transactions of any moment. 
A significant sale was of Low Phosphorus Steel Scrap, 
which brought $20 gross ton. Our quotations are con- 
tinued mainly as reported last week. While some prices 
may not now be realized by dealers, yet the strength of 
the general Iron trade is such that any buying movement 
will be almost sure to advance prices. Dealers’ sell- 
ing quotations are as follows, per gross ton: Old Iron 
Rails, $18; Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths, $12 to $12.50; 
Selected Long Lengths, $13 to $13.50; Relaying Rails, 
$18 to $19; Old Car Wheels, $15.50; Heavy Melting Steel 
Scrap, $10 to $11; Mixed Steel, $8.50. The following sell- 
ing prices are per net ton: No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $16 to 
$16.50; Dealers’ Forge, $12.50; Fish Plates, $16; No. 1 
Mill, $9 to $9.50; Heavy Cast, $11 to $11.25; Stove Plates, 
$7 to $7.50; Iron Car Axles, $18.50; Horseshoes, $11.50; 
Cast Borings, $5.50 to $6; Steel Axle Turnings, $8.25; 
Iron Axle Turnings, $8.75; Machine Shop Turnings, $7. 


Metals.— Copper has receded still further, carload lots 
of Lake being now offered at 18%4c. and Western at 17%c. 
Spelter is unchanged, and firmly held at 6.80c. Pig Lead 
is steady at 4.45c. 


Tin Plate. — Large stocks held by Western jobbers are 
having a little effect on the price of Roofing Plates, on 
which some concessions are being made. Manufacturers, 
however, are firmly maintaining their prices. Bright 
Plates are decidedly scarce. Prices are maintained. 


<i 


Philadelphia. 


Office of The Iron Age, Forrest Building, | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 23, 1899. } 

It is getting to be an impossibility to follow the mar- 
ket very closely. Buyers have to go shopping around to 
find what they want, and when they find it prices are a 
matter of private arrangement. Nobody cares for quo- 
tations made by others, because they all feel that if they 
do not get the price that suits them to-day they are 
almost certain to get it from the next caller, consequently 
quotations at which either sales or purchases could be 
lade are almost an impossibility. The great difficulty 
at this time is to find sellers that want business. The 
selling interests are as much in the dark as buyers are. 
They know that they can get plenty of business, but 
they do not know what price they should take it at or 
how much of the order they should take. This, of 
course, makes a nervous, unsettled market, and one 
that it is impossible to diagnose with any degree of con- 
fidence. It looks very much as though prices were go- 
ing higher, but consumers are less worried about that 
than they are in regard to securing material to go on 
with. A good deal of business has been entered during 
the week at an average of prices higher than any that 
have been realized in ten years. Lron and Steel is in 
enormous demand, however, and it is not unlikely that 
comparatively high figures have come to stay for a long 
time to come. Be that as it may, nobody talks decline 
these days. 





Pig Iron.—The market is strong but prices are ir- 
regular and higher than they were a week ago. No. 2 X 
Foundry seems to have settled at $16 as an inside figure; 
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some quote $16.25 while others name $16.50 as their 
price. Business is being done at all these various fig- 
ures, but the tendency is upward, and it looks as though 
new quotations would have to be made in the not very 
distant future. Consumption is on an unprecedented 
scale, and so far as can be seen is likely to continue so 
indefinitely. There are no signs of retrogression any- 
where. and with the extreme shortage in supplies it will 
be no easy matter to prevent prices reaching a point 
which the trade are not anxious to see. It may, in fact, 
be said that the best interests of both producers and 
consumers are believed to be in a medium range of 
prices, and that any material advance beyond the rates 
now ruling will be discouraged as far as it is possible 
to do so. Meanwhile, however, the pressure for ma- 
terial is very great, and until the supply becomes larger 
it will be very little use to talk prices down. The 
one thing that appears to be certain beyond per- 
adventure is that for the present there is no pros- 
pect of a decline; whether there will be much of 
an advance is something that time alone can tell. 
Sales of all grades have been on a fairly liberal scale, 
including from 15,000 to 20,000 tons Basic, the range of 
prices being as follows for seaboard or equivalent points: 
No. 1 X Foundry, $16.75 to $17.25; No. 2 X Foundry, 
$16 to $16.50; Plain, $15.50 to $16; Standard Mill Iron, 
$15.50 to $15.75; Cinder Irons, $14.50 to $15; Basic, 
$15.75 to $16; Low Phosphorus, $19.50 to $20, according 
to points of delivery. 


Billets.— ‘There is a good deal of inquiry for Steel, 
but it is almost impossible to get any under firm offers. 
Prices are nominally $29.75 to $30.50, but there is prac- 
tically no Steel for sale. 


Plates.— The report of last week would be equally 
applicable to the market to-day. There is far more busi- 
ness offered than can be taken, so that manufacturers 
have to pick and choose, giving the preference to their 
regular trade, which they recognize as having the first 
claim. Prices are very strong, and although quotations 
are nominally as follows, more money is bid providing 
that prompt shipments can be guaranteed: Carload lots 
and upward are quoted 2.30c. to 2.35¢c. for 44-inch and 
— Shell, 2.40c. to 2.45c.; Flange, 2.60c.; Fire Box, 

.T0e. 


Stractural Material.— The same conditions prevail as 
in the Plate trade. Mills are overrun with business, in- 
cluding some very important orders for bridges for Chi- 
nese and Japanese account. It is impossible to specify 
all the orders that come in, but they cover a wider range 
than ever, without the slightest indication of any falling 
off in the demand. Prices are nominally as follows, but 
for shipments during May or June buyers are frequently 
willing to pay $2 or $3 per ton more money: Angles, 
1.63¢.; Beams, 15-inch, 1.68c.; Tees, 1.68¢.; Zee Bars, 
1.68c.; Bulb and Deck Beams, 1.83c. 


Bars.—At a meeting of the Eastern Bar Iron Asso- 
ciation, held here on Friday, it was found that there has 
been no falling off in the demand and that mills are full 
of work, averaging from July to September. The de- 
mand is as strong as ever and any mill that wants busi- 
nes can get it at quoted rates, but there is a disposition 
to be very conservative in regard to long contracts. The 
attempt to form a combine of all the Eastern Bar mills 
has been abandoned, but the four mills at Columbia and 
York, including the Vesta and Aurora furnaces, have 
come together, with a capital of $3,000,000, of which only 
one-half is to be issued at this time. Prices for Bars 
are very strong and are quoted as follows for seaboard 
delivery or its equivalent: Ordinary Bars, 1.45¢c. to 
1.50¢c.; Refined Bars, 1.60c. to 1.65¢c.; Test Bars, 1.70c.; 
Steel Bars, 1.85c. to 1.90c. 


Sheets.— There is no falling off in the demand and 
mills are still running to their utmost capacity. All the 
various humbers are wanted, and from present appear- 
ances it will be very difficult to meet all the calls that 
will be made on the mills during the summer months. 
Prices very firm as follows for best makes (Common 
Sheets two-tenths less): No. 10, 2.60c.; No. 14, 2.70c.: 
No. 16. 2.80c.; Nos. 18-20, 2.90c.; Nos. 21-24, 3c.; Nos. 26, 
27, 3.10c.; No. 28, 3.20c. 


Old Material, —There is a fair business doing, but 
there is so much materia] offering that mills are not 
bidding as freely as they did some time ago. Holders 
are pretty firm, however, but the market will not stand 
much forcing without the danger of breaking prices. 
The following are a fair average of bids and offers for 
deliveries in buyers’ yards: Cast Borings, $10.50 to $11: 
Wrought Turnings, $11.50 to $12; Machinery Cast, $13 
to $13.50; Old Car Wheels, $15 to $15.50; Heavy Steel 
Scrap, $13.75 to $14; Steel Rails, $14 to $15; Iron Rails, 
$18 to $19; No. 1 Railway Scrap, $18 to $19; Iron Axles, 
$21 to $22; Steel Axles, $16.50 to $17.50. 
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Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 23, 1889. 


Iron Ore.— The Ore unloaders at Lake Erie ports 
other than Cleveland have threatened to strike unless 
granted an additional advance of 1 cent per ton. It will 
be remembered that when the dock interests advanced 
the cost of unloading from 14e. to 16c. at the opening of 
the season the workmen were given an advance of Ic., 
making the rate llc. at Cleveland, and 10c. at other ports 
on Lake Erie. Then came a demand fora further increase, 
the men finally agreeing to continue at work two weeks 
in order to give the dock managers an opportunity to con- 
sider ihe matter. The time expires this week, and ac- 
cordingly the managers and men had a conference last 
week at which it was decided that the workers at Ash- 
tabula, Fairport and Conneaut, Ohio, and Erie, Pa., 
should be accorded %c. advance. The full schedule of 
wages as it now stands is: For unloading boats, 10%c. 
per ton; overtime, 18 cents per hour extra; loading Ore 
by machine, 6c. per ton; loading by hand, 60,000 pound 
cars, $2; 70,000 pound cars, $2.25; 80,000 pound cars, $2.50; 
90,000 pound cars, $2.75; 100,000 pound cars, $3; trim- 
ming cars. 60,000 and 70,000 pound cars, 20c.; 80,000 and 
90,000 pound cars, 25c.; 100,000 pound cars, 30c.; day 
work of 10 hours, $1.50; 11 hours. $1.5714; 12 hours, $1.65, 
and over 12 hours men to receive 30c. per hour double 
time. The hoisters of Ore will receive 35c. per hour over- 
time, and their regular wages of $60 per month. 

Strong appeals have recently been received at the offices 
of the companies operating vessels in the Iron Ore trade, 
urging the resumption of the practice of trimming car- 
goes, which has been abandoned since the Ore trade has 
been confined largely to the largest type of lake freight- 
ers, and which was induced to a considerable extent by 
the necessity for economy in view of the low freight 
rates which prevailed last season. Owners of the large 
vessels say in answer to these protests that they are 
well satisfied that the boats can be operated with little 
or no disadvantage without trimming and that they 
have no desire or intention of abandoning the plan at 
present in force. 

Rates for carrying Ore have advanced steadily during 
the past week, and all the boats on the market have been 
taken with little delay. The rate for Ore from the head 
of the lakes, which opened at 60c., is now 70c., while Mar- 
quette charters have been made at 65c., and boats ready 
to load at Escanaba have no difficulty in securing car- 
goes at 60c. The Escanaba rate opened at 50c. The ex- 
cessive activity in the Coal trade will tend to compel Ore 
shippers to bid up for boats. On Monday 50c. was bid 
for cargoes of Coal from Lake Erie ports to Milwaukee, 
an advance of 150 per cent. over the rate this time last 
year. Sales of Ore during the past week have been only 
in small scattering lots, and the advances over association 
figures have not varied materially from those paid for 
several weeks past. There is no doubt that the present 
week will see an advance of at least 5c. in the rates from 
all ports. 


Pig tren.— The situation has developed exceptional 
strength very rapidly in all branches during the past 
week. The Carnegie purchase of Bessemer Iron has prac- 
tically cleaned up the market. A small amount of specu- 
lative Iron is on the market, but it is not of sufficient pro- 
portions to exert any considerable influence. A demand 
of $17.35, Valley, was made at the beginning of the week, 
and there is no doubt that $17 could be obtained easily. 
The demand for Foundry Iron is fully keeping pace with 
the other grade. Sales have been made at various prices 
above and below, but $16, Valley furnace, for No. 1, and 
$15.75, Valley furnace, for No. 2 may be taken as conserv- 
ative quotations for the respective grades and sales of 
lots up to 1000 tons have been made at these figures. 
Sales made are in most cases for third or fourth quarter 
delivery. It is practically impossible to buy any Iron for 
quick delivery, but some sales have already been made 
for the first quarter of 1900. Sales in most grades have 
not been particularly active during the week just closed 
owing to an evident indisposition of purchasers to take 
hold at the advanced prices, and yet it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the market is possessed of undoubted 
strength. Lake Superior Charcoal will bring almost any 
price, the sole question being ability to obtain delivery. 
A quotation of $19 on Lake Erie dock was made to-day. 


Finished Material. —A general advance or added sta- 
bility has been the order in the market during the week 
just closed. The general quotation for Bar Iron is 1.80c. 
to 1.85c., although sales are still being made from stock 
at 1.75c. Machinery Steel has advanced to 2.10c. and 
3.20c. is demanded for No. 27 Sheets. The advance of $2 
per ton in Hoops and Bands has, of course, braced this 
section of the market materially. Local sales agents re- 
port a very fair inquiry and order mail, with some good 
sized sales notably of Beams and Angles and a lot of 600 
tons of Ingots. Pipe quotations for car lots are 60 and 
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three 10’s, and for less than car lots 60 and two 10’s 
and 5. 


Old Material.— The general advance of the past week 
has served to send quotations upward in the Old Mate- 
rial market in a proportionate degree. The supply does 
not seem to have improved materially, but the demand is 
picking up perceptibly, and it looks very much as if there 
would not be sufficient Scrap to go around. Quotations 
under this date are as follows: No. 1 Wrought, $18; No. 
1 Cast, $12.50; Steel Melting, $15; Car Wheels, $16; Iron 
Rails, $20; Borings, $9.50; Turnings, $11. 


—_ 


Pittsburgh. . 
Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Building, | 
PITTSBURGH, May 24, 1899. | 
(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron. —The Pig Iron market is excited and prices 
are going skyward very rapidly. There is really no stand- 
ard price on any kind of Pig Iron, nearly every transac- 
tion being at a higher figure than the preceding one. 
Bessemer Pig for foundry use has sold at $17.50, Valley 
furnace, for delivery over last half of the year. No. 2 
Foundry is reported to have sold at $16.50, Gray Forge 
at $15.25 and Basic at $16.25, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The 
Bessemer Furnace Association Committee is now in ses- 
sion in Cleveland acting on inquiries, and the price will 
likely be advanced to $17 and may be put higher. The 
last sales made by the association about a week ago were 
at $16. Gray Forge is very scarce and so is Foundry 
Iron.=The whole market is very much excited and prices 
will probably go very much higher. In the present ‘con- 
dition it is useless to quote, as the next 24 hours may find 
Pig Iron $1 a ton or more higher. The best index of exist- 
ing conditions is sales, which we note as follows: Three 
thousand tons Bessemer Pig, equal deliveries over last 
half, at $17.50, Valley furnace; 1000 tons for third quarter 
at $17.65, Pittsburgh; 3000 tons of Gray Forge at $15.25, 
Pittsburgh; 2000 tons at $15.80, Pittsburgh; 1500 tons of 
No. 3 Foundry at $15.75; 1000 tons of No. 2 at $16.35, both 
Pittsburgh; also 1500 tons of Basic Bessemer at $16.25. 
Pittsburgh. We also note a sale of 1000 tons of White 
Mottled Iron at $14.85, Pittsburgh. 


Steel.—The price of Billets is largely problematical, 
but the market is all of $28, Pittsburgh. There is not 
much inquiry and buyers pay the price asked only when 
compelled to come into the market. Local mills are not 
selling any Steel of any kind, having none to spare. All 
the large consumers are covered at much lower prices, 
some of them into next year. 


Muck Bars.—The price of Muck Bars is very much 
higher. We note sales of standard grade at considerably 


above $31, Pittsburgh, the highest price reached in many 
years, 





Spelter.—The market is much higher and prime West- 
ern grades are very close to 7c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


(By Mail.) 


The original plans for the merging of the entire inter- 
ests of the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, and the H. 
C. Frick Coke Company into one organization have been 
somewhat modified, and the official announcement made 
by Henry C. Frick two or three days ago to the effect 
that there will be preferred stock only, and to the amount 
of $250.000,000, has done much to set at rest the many 
false reports being circulated in the trade. On June 
15 application will be made by Henry C. Frick, 
C. M. Schwab, Alexander R. Peacock, Lawrence C. 
Phipps and Francis T. F. Lovejoy for a charter of in- 
corporation under the laws of Pennsylvania for the Car- 
negie Steel Company. From this it is assumed that the 
charter taken out some time since under the laws of New 
Jersey will be abandoned. The plans of reorganization 
of these two immense interests will probably be made 
public within a week or two at the furthest. The Iron 
and Steel marketsin the past week have been considerably 
excited, and sharp advances in prices have taken place. 
The last sales of Besemer Pig made by the furnaces were 
at $16 at furnace, and the Price Committee is to meet in 
Cleveland on Wednesday, May 24, to act on inquiries for 
Bessemer amounting to 40,000 or 50,000 tons. It is ex- 
pected that $17 will be named on these inquiries, while 
some of the trade believe that $18 will be nearer the figure. 
It is a fact that a small lot of Bessemer Pig for prompt 
shipment has sold at $17.50 spot cash at Valley furnace. 
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The Pig Iron market is a good deal excited, and everybody 
believes that Bessemer will go to $20 in a very short time, 
while some predict even higher figures. Billets are all of 
$28. Pittsburgh, maker’s mill, but there is no Steel to be 
had from the local mills, nearly all that is being sold com- 
ing from outside districts. Finished Material of all kinds 
is scarce, and prices on some lines, particularly Sheets and 
Pipe, are from $2 to $3 a ton higher. Prices are at danger 
point, and it is the wish of many in the trade that they 
could be held down, but there does not seem to be any 
way of doing it. The position is simply that there is not 
enough material to go around, and a mill that has any 
thing to sell can get almost any price they ask for it. 


Ferromanganese. —Prices are higher, and the local pro 
ducer quotes $85 for 80 per cent. Ferro at mill. Still 
higher prices are asked,for small lots. 


Plates.—The market has advanced squarely to 2.25c. at 
maker’s mill for Sheared Plates, and only in exceptional 
cases is this price shaded. A good deal of tonnage has 
been placed in the last week, and considerably more is in 
sight. The Plate mills are filled up as they never were 
before, and none are promising deliveries this side of 
July or August excepting special cases for small lots. We 
have advanced prices, and now quote: Tank, 44 inch and 
heavier, 2.20c. to 2.25¢c.; Shell, 2.35c. to 2.40c.; Flange, 
2.45c. to 2.50c.; Marine, 2.60c. to 2.75c.; Fire Box, 2.75c. 
to 3.50c., depending on quality. 


Bars. —Prices on Steel Bars are higher and a local mill 
is quoting 1.75c. minimum. There is a heavy demand for 
Steel Bars, and implement makers are coming into the 
market for their season requirements. It does not look 
as though the very high prices are going to restrict tonnage 
to any extent. Prices on Iron Bars are higher, and while 
some mills refuse to quote, others name 1.60c. to 1.65c. at 
mill. The Republic Iron & Steel Company are fast get- 
ting their affairs into shape, and some definite policy as 
to prices will likely be announced in a few days. We 
quote Steel Bars at 1.75c. to 1.85¢., maker’s mill, half ex- 
tras, and Iron Bars at 1.60c. to 1.70c., half extras, maker’s 
mill. 


Sheets.—Those having the matter of the consolidation 
of the Sheet mills in charge report that it is moving along 
nicely, with every prospect of being successfully put 
through at an early date. Prices on Sheets are higher this 
week, and some mills are practically out of the market as 
sellers. We quote No. 27 Black Sheets at 2.85c.; No. 28, 
2.90c. Prices on Galvanized Sheets are very strong and 
demand seems to be larger than for Black. While we 
have not advanced quotations, there is every indication 
that prices will be higher in the next few days. The ab- 
solute minimum of the market is 75 per cent. off, with 
lic. freight allowance, while some mills, we are advised, 
are quoting 70 and 10 per cent., with same freight allow- 
ance. 


Structural Material.—Included in contracts placed last 
week was one for the superstructures for 13 bridges in 
Allegheny County, placed with the Pittsburgh Bridge 
Company, the material to be furnished by a local mill. 
The demand for Shapes is heavy and buyers are finding 
considerable difficulty in getting prompt shipments. An 
advance on all kinds of Structural Material is expected 
almost any day. We quote Beams and Channels, 15-inch 
and under, 1.50c.; 18, 20 and 24 inch, 1.60c.; Universal 
and Sheared Plates, 2.25c.; Tees, 1.55c.; Zees, 1.50c.; 
Angles, 3-inch and over, 1.50c.; 2 and 24¢ inch, 1.90c. ; 
24-inch and smaller, 2c., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Pipes and Tubes.—We are advised that the consolida 
tion of the Tube mills into the National Tube Company is 
practically completed, only a few details remaining to be 
fixed up. E. C. Converse of the National Tube Works 
Company will be president and Frank J. Hearne of River- 
side Iron Works, vice-president. It is probable that the 
principal offices will be located in Pittsburgh. None of 
the Pipe mills are selling for delivery beyond July 1, and 
one or two are practically out of the market altogether. 
We quote Merchant Pipe at 60 and three 10’s in small lots 
at maker’s mill, with an extra 5 per cent. in carload lots 
delivered. There is a very heavy demand for Casing, and 
prices were advanced on Monday, May 22. We quote 
Screw and Socket Joint at 45 per cent.; Inserted, 40 per 
cent.. with an extra 5 per cent. to dealers. As intimated 
in this report last week, prices on Boiler Tubes have again 
been advanced, dating from Thursday, May 18. We 
quote 144 to 114 inch, Iron and Steel, 40 per cent. off list ; 
134 to 2% inch, Iron, 50 per cent. ; Steel, 55 per cent. ; 234- 
inch and larger. Iron, 55 per cent.; Steel, 5744 per cent., 
with 5 per cent. to dealers. 


Iron and Steel Skelp.—It is almost impossible to get 
Skelp at any price. iN good deal is being brought from 
Eastern mills to this section. Prices are higher, and we 
quote Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.85c. to 1.90c.; Sheared Steel 
Skelp, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.90c. to 
1.95c.; Sheared Iron Skelp, 2.10c. to 2.15c., all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Connellsville Coke.—There is an enormous demand for 
Coke, and shipments from the Connellsville region, and 
also from other districts, are heavier than ever before in 
the history of the trade. Most of the Coke companies 
have their entire product under contract, and there is very 
little surplus Coke to be had atany price. We quote Fur- 
nace Coke at $2 to $2.10 and Foundry Coke at $2.15 to 
dealers and $2.30 to consumers, in tons of 2000 lbs. at oven. 





=_— 


Cinci nnati e (By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, Fifth and Main streets, | 
CINCINNATI, May 24, 1899. § 

The past week has been a very active one in Southern 
Pig Iron. From the present outlook it will not be at all 
surprising to find an increasing demand throughout the 
next week, and as a result May will have a very big vol- 
ume of business to its credit. There is no excitement 
worthy of note, and the market is strong and bullish. 
So far as the supplying of uncontracted for wants for 
the next three or four months is concerned the situation 
is badly strained and in some instances buyers are will- 
ing to leave price with the seller if delivery only is prom- 
ised when needed. There has been a continued selling of 
Mill Iron, for the most part for last quarter delivery, 
though some contracts call for open delivery well into 
1900. Mill Irons show an advance of 25c. in actual sell 
ing, and a still further asked advance of 25c. above that, 
making outside figures now $11.25 for Gray Forge, Bir- 
mingham. In Foundry Irons there has been an increas- 
ing demand, and while but few large orders have been 
booked yet the volume of medium and small sales has 
been very large. In Foundry brands many furnaces are 
asking an advance of 25c, and last week's minimum are 
now out of the question. The Pioneer Furnace, recently 
sold to the mill combination, is credited with orders on 
the books for perhaps 30,000 tons of Foundry Iron, 
which may be released and the buyers sent again to the 
open market for their wants. If these happen it will re- 
sult in a further advance. Indeed, further advance all 
along the line is almost a certainty anyway. Northern 
Irons are more active, with more selling and stronger 
prices. We quote f.o.b. Cincinnati as follows: 


eres Ge. POO, 2. ccc cewcccouse $15.25 to $15.50 
sy eee 14.75 to 15.00 
Bouter Cole, No. 8... ....cccccces 14.25 to 14.50 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 15.25 to 15.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... 14.50 to 15.00 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 13.75 to 14.00 
Southern Coke, Mottled............. 13.75 to 14.00 
2. .adisisls a0:0 eles oss 17.50 to 18.25 
& yO) eee 17.00 to 17.75 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1........... 16.75 to 17.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........... 16.25 to 16.75 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Standard Southern Car Wheel....... $16.25 to $16.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Mallea- 

PE seta raeekeiok Sbawobsecute eae 20.00 to 21.00 


Plates and Bars.— Mill product is in touch with the 
general Iron market and business is exceedingly active. 
Quotations are unchanged though very strongly main- 
tained. Quotations, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Bars, wholesale, 
1.60c., with. half extras; Bars, retail, 1.75c., with full ex- 
tras; Bar Angles, 1.75c., wholesale; Plates, 2\44c. for 
¥%-inch and heavier; Sheets, No. 27, 2.85c.; No. 10, 2.40c. 

The W. F. Robertson Steel & Iron Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, have been appointed Cincinnati agents of 
the American Steel Hoop Company, with the surround- 


ing territory in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky as tributary 
to the agency. 
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St. Louis. (By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 512 Commercial Building, | 

Sr. Louis, May 24, 1899. { 
Pig Iren. —The prophets who held lower prices to 
view have had another shock in the 50c. advance and on 
the basis of which sales were made in this market this 
week. A break can only come through conditions which 
do not now prevail, and so long as the consumption ex- 
ceeds the production prices will hold up and even ad- 
vance. Our reports show that the visible stock of Pig 
tron is being fast depleted and consideration of that fact 
cannot justify sensible prediction of a tumble in prices. 
Local foundries are exceedingly busy on both regular and 

jobbing work. We quote, f.o.b. cars St. Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............ $16.00 to $16.25 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............ 15.50 to 15.75 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............ 15.00 to 15.25 
No. SS yh rons, ae eee Vege Mi 16.00 to 16.25 
No. 2 Soft eb bimine® © oh6 o's pea 15.50 to 15.75 
Gray Forge heen eens a6 6b wee 14.50 to 14.75 
NP er ae aes ea Te 14.25to 14.50 


Bar Iron,.— Au advance has taken place in jobbers’ 
prices, and 2c., base, full extras, is named out of stock. 
Some interest is being aroused as to when mill shipments 
will take place, as buyers are coming with wants which 
are making inroads on the visible supply. New business 
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is not courted by the new company pending further ac- 
tion on details of sales. 


Rails and Track Supplies. —The demand continues in 
fair volume, but prices show no change, although it is 
thought that an advance will take effect before long. We 
quote as follows: Splice Bars, 1.60c. to 1.70c.; Track 
Bolts, with Square Nuts, 2.60c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 
2.75¢.; Spikes, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; Iron and Steel Links and 
Pins, 2.20c. to 2.30c. 


Pig Lead.— Nominally conditions are unchanged, but 
bidding was on a slightly lower basis than occurred yes- 
terday. Common Pig Lead was wanted at 4.27\4c., while 
Desiiverized was salable at 4.30c. Refiners are firm and 
no sales at the lower prices were developed. Lead Ore 
sold at $26 per 1000 Ibs. 


Spelter. —The market is firm and quotable at 6.75c., 
with disposition to buy if to be had under that figure. 


Zine Ore—Fell off $1 last week and sold at $50 per ton. 
Advices to-day report the 60 per cent. basing Ore un- 
changed at $47, which figure will obtain throughout this 
week. 





In this time of depleted stocks and overworked pro- 
ducing elements it is advisable for the consumer to post 
himself as to the available Iron and Steel products to be 
had out of jobbers’ warehouses. We are in receipt of 
stock list No. 413, issued by the E. E. Souther Iron Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., which contains a detailed report of 
Flange Steel Boiler Plate, Plain Boiler Heads, Tank 
Steel, Structural Shapes, Black and Galvanized Sheets 
and Boiler Tubes now in stock. Bar Iron, Rivets, Bolts, 
Screws and sundry supplies are also listed. 


otiin 
—— 


New York. 


Office of The Iron Age, 232-238 William street, { 
NEw YORK, May 24, 1899. 

Pig Iron. —The market is very firm, but the amount 
of sales is restricted through the scarcity on the one hand 
and the indisposition on the part of Ean to buy be- 
yond immediate requirements at the present prices. In 
fact, some founders who are not getting much advance on 
their manufactured products talk of considering the ques- 
tion of taking the profit on their purchases of Pig Iron. 
Considerable sales of warrants have been repo to the 
Consolidated Exchange. On Saturday they aggregated 
6300 tons. including of No. 2 500 tons of September at 
$11.75, 500 tons of October at $11%, 500 tons of November 
at $1214, 500 tons of December at $1244, 500 tons of July 
at $113¢, 500 tons each of August and September at $11.50 
and 500 tons of October at $115g. There are also sales of 
Gray Forge of 500 tons of September at $105, 500 tons 
each of October and November at $1034 and 500 tons of 
December at 310%. It is understood that this Iron is to 
go into furnace yard in the months named, and that it is 
not actual warrant Iron now on hand. On Tuesday 100 
tons of No. 2 sold at $124%. We quote as follows: Lehigh 
and Schuylkill Irons, No. 1 Foundry, $16.75 to $17; No. 
2 X, $15.75 to $16; No. 2 Soft, $15.50 to $15.75; No. 2 
Plain, $15.25 to $15.50, and Gray Forge, $15 to $15.25. 
Southern brands are quoted: No. 1 Foundry, $16.25 to 
$16.50: No. 2 Foundry, $15.75 to $16; No. 1 Soft, $15.25 to 
$15.50; No. 2, $15.25 to $15.50, and Gray Forge, $14.50 to 
$15. 

Cast Lron Pipe.—There have been a number of sales, 
aggregating about 6000 tons, at private terms. Efforts 
are being made to reach an arrangement with the outside 
shops in the East. 


Steel Rails. — Eastern mills report only small sales, 
although offers have been received for large lots for deliv- 
ery late in the year. Among the export inquiries is one 
lot of 7000 tons for Ja and for a like quantity to go to 
Australia, but it is doubtful whether anything can be 
done. Tbe nominal quotation remains $25 for Standard 
Sections at Eastern mill. 


Track Fastenings.—We quote: Angle Bars, 1.40c. to 
1.45c.; Spikes, 1.70c. to 1.80c., and Bolts and Nuts, 2.10c. 
to 2.20c. 


* Finished Material. —Among the sales of Structural 
Material during the current week we may note about 1900 
tons for the American Exchange National Bank, 600 tons 
for a building on Seventh avenue and Thirty-eighth street, 
300 tons for the Nurses’ Home. Among the large con- 
tracts now pending is one lot of about 4000 tons. It is 
believed that the requirements for the metropolitan dis- 
trict this year will be far above any previous record. We 
quote as follows: Beams, 1.63c. to 1.75c.; Angles, 1.63c. to 
1.70c.; Universal Mill Plates, 2c. to 2.15c.; Tees, 1.70c. to 
1.75c.: Channels, 1.63c to.1.75c. Steel Plates are 2.30c. 
to 2.35c. for Tank, 2.40c. to 2.45c. for Shell, 2.55c. to 2.60c. 
for Flange, 2.70c. to 2.75c. for Fire Box and 2.75c. to 
2.90c. for Locomotive Fire Box, on dock. Refined Bars 
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are 1.60c. to 1.65c., and Common Bars are 1.40c. to 1.50c., 
on dock. Soft Steel Bars, 1.80c. to 1.85c.; Steel Axles, 2c. 
to 2.10c.; Scrap Axles, 1.90c. to 2c.; Links and Pins, 
1.65c. to 1.70c.; Hoops, 1.95c. at mill; Best Iron Boiler 
Rivets, 2.25c. to 2.50c., delivered; Steel Structural Rivets, 
1.85c. to 1.90c.; Cotton Ties. 95c. a bundle at mill. 


Metal Market. 


Office of The Iron Age, 232-238 William street, | 

New YORK, May 24, 1899. | 
Pig Tin. —This market has been very quiet throughout 
the last week and demand was exceedingly poor. Stocks 
are reported large. The closing price to-day is the same 
as that quoted last week, namely, 25.65c. to 25.75c. The 
London market was more active, but closes to-day at 
figures about the same as those quoted last week, with 
£117 17s. 6d. for spot and £118 10s. for futures. ties sae 





Copper.— Business during the whole week was dull and 
unimportant. Scarcity of inquiries has forced Lake down 
and it is now quoted 181¢c. Electrolytic, Cakes, Wire 
Bars and Ingots, is quoted 17%4c., and Casting Stock is 
easy at 1744c. The London market has declined slightly, 
and closed to-day £77 15s. for spot and £75 15s. for three 
months’ futures. Best Selected remains unchanged at 
£80 10s. Deliveries for consumption in Great Britain 
show a very heavy decrease since the beginning of this 
year. The figures show that the apparent consumption 
for the first four months of this year was only 18,823 tons 
against 24,381 tons for the same period of last year. 


Pig Lead.—Market is in a very quiet condition and 
unchanged, with quotations ranging between 4.45c. and 
4.50c. mand is very inactive. The St. Louis market 
is in the same position, and is quoted 4.27%¢c. to 4.32\c.., 
while London is unchanged at £14 2s. 6d. The refiners 
and smelters are beginning to feel the effects of the Coeur 
d’Aijene trouble. here has been no trade information 
received lately as to the exact condition of affairs there, 
and it is hard to tell just how long the present conditions 
will exist. If they are prolonged to any extent the 
scarcity of ores will, without doubt, have an effect on the 
market. Imports of Lead into Great Britain for the 
month of April were somewhat smaller. and amounted to 
15,835 tons. Still the total for the first four months of 
this year shows an increase of 13,844 tons over the same 
period of 1898 and 17 684 tons over 1897. Advices from 
the other side to the trade here intimate that this is being 
held for American account. 


Spelter—For spot delivery the market is firm, as 
through the Buffalo strike shipments fail to reach the 
consuming centers, and we still quote 6%4c. to7c. But for 
future delivery the market is considerably easier, and no 
disposition is being shown to purchase. Shipments from 
the West are offered at 6.80c., and for deliveries over the 
balance of this year offers are made as low as 6.7(c. to 
6.55c. The St. Louis market is easier and is quoted 6.55c. 
The Ore market was quiet, with sales at $46 to $50 per 
ton, according to quality, the outside price being for 
choice Ores. It is said that some 50 tons of American 
Spelter were re-imported from London and were sold in 
this market at 6.75c. The European market is dull and 
London quotes £28 1Us., which is the same figure quoted 
last week. Private advices to the trade state that there 
is great activity throughout Europe in opening up new 
mines which will sooner or later have an effect on the 
market, and which may be responsible already for the 
dullness in the Spelter market over there. 


Antimony —Is firm and without change. Hallett’s is 
quoted 10c. and Cookson’s lic. 


Nickel—Remains unchanged, prices for Canadian 
Nickel ranging from 38c. to 40c. for lots larger than 1000 
and 40c. to 50c. for smaller quantities. 


Tin Plate.—The condition is unchanged and a good 
business is going through owing to the stiff condition of 
the English market. Prices remain unchanged, and those 
quoted by the American Tin Plate Company are said to 
be on a basis of $4.05 to $4.10, 100-lb. Cokes, New York 
delivery. 


The firm of T. B. Coddington & Co., 27 Cliff street, 
New York, one of the oldest and best known houses in the 
trade, have disposed of their stock and are about to go out 
of business. The concern were founded in 1835 by the 
late T. B. Coddington, and for many years were among 
the largest importers of Tin Plates on the Atlantic Coast. 
For the past 31 years they have occupied their present 
quarters on Cliff street. The present members of the 
firm are Henry V. B. Nasb and Charles Gay. These gen- 
tlemen are exceedingly popular members of the New 
York metal trade, and their retirement from the business 
will leave a distinct gap in its circle. We understand 
that Messrs. Nash and Gay have as yet formed no definite 
plans for the future, but into whatever new sphere of 
activity they may enter they will assuredly carry with 
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them the most cordial good wishes of their friends and 
former competitors. 

The Magnolia Metal Company of 266 and 267 West 
street, New York City, have opened an office in Montreal, 
Canada, for the benefit of their Canadian trade, the ad- 
dress being Room 524, Board of Trade Building, Montreal. 


—___ > 


Lake Iron Ore [ilatters. 





DuLvuTH, May 21, 1899.—A notable interview was 
printed in a late number of the Ishpeming Jron Ore with 
Capt. Joseph Sellwood, late of the Minnesota Iron Com- 
pany, on the ore supplies of the Federal Steel (Minnesota) 
Company. The interview is in line with remarks made 
by Mr. Sellwood to your correspondent some months ago 
and at that time briefly reported without name in these 
columns. He predicts that in five years the Federal will 
be buying their high grade ore from the Carnegie Com- 
pany, and says the Chandler mine is on the down grade, 
its best days having passed. There is truth in the state- 
ments, but Mr. Sellwood’s connection with some of the 
executive heads of the Minnesota Iron Company is not 
particularly amicable, and he takes it much to heart that 
that company did not purchase the Pioneer mine at his 
recommendation instead of letting it be gobbled up by 
Mr. Oliver. Probably the Minnesota Company regret this 
action to-day as much as Mr. Sellwood. The Chandler is 
getting down and has ore for not over six or seven years, 
and perhaps not so long as that if the present tremendous 
rate of shipment is continued, but it has been and is to- 
day a wonderfully rich and fortunate mine. There was a 
time when the Minnesota Company might have secured 
the entire Merritt interests on the Mesaba range, includ- 
ing the railroad, for something like $1.100,000, and Mr. 
Sellwood probably recollects quite well that he urged 
the purchase with the most persuasive eloquence at his 
command to no avail. The lease by the Minnesota of the 
Breen mine on the Menominee range and the optioning of 
two others is an interesting fact in connection with the 
Sellwood interview. This entrance of the Minnesota to 
the Menominee range was announced as probable in this 
correspondence some month or two ago. 

Limonite ores, suitable for basic steel production, now 
seem to be looked for, and the Oliver Company, as usual, 
are early in the field. They have picked up some proper- 
ties. The taking of two by the Cleveland Cliffs Company 
was noted last week. There are vast deposits of ore of 
this class on the Marquette range that have never been 
considered of much worth, but would be regarded with 
high favor in fields where coal, flux and ore lie contigu- 
ous. It is not probable that these ores are being secured 
with a view to early opening. but more to strengthen the 
position of their owners for the distant future. Of such 
are many sales and leases now being made on all ranges, 
for a considerable proportion of the ores taken would not 
now find favor in the markets. On the Marquette there 
is rapid progress in cleaning out the Volunteer, recently 
taken over by the Cleveland Cliffs. They are taking out 
an immense quantity of water. Primrose Valley is about 
ready for business and Richmond-is working steadily, 
shipping some 200 tons daily. 

Within the past week State leases for a number of 
properties in Minnesota have been made by the State Land 
Office. Most of these were in Township 58-19, near Hib- 
bing, but some were on the Vermillion. There is a great 
deal of exploring on the latter range and for a dozen miles 
eastward from Ely work is going on, some of the oldest 
and most prominent mining companies of the lake region 
being interested. Among the more prominent of these 
operations to-day are those of the Mahoning Ore Company 
in Section 36, Township 63-13; those of A. C. Ely in Sec- 
tions 12, 15, 22 and 16, Township 63-11; of J. M. Under- 
wood in Section 8, 62-13, and in 61-15, and of Murphy in 
Section 1, 61-15. Some very important leases were taken 
out in 366410 the past week and west of Tower in 
16-61-16. Crews will probably be started at all of these 
soon. It seems to be the general opinion that a very large 
body of ore has been found near Tower, as well as another 
to the east of Ely, and that active mining operations will 
be under way in both locations before long. 

An interesting demonstration of present labor condi 
tions on the ranges is to be noted in the actions of men 
and employers on the Lake Superior and Ishpeming Rail- 
Way one day this week. The ore dock men wanted an 
advance of 25 cents a day, and at the noon hour went in 
a body to the office to talk it over. There was a short 
talk with the officials and the men went back to work at 
one o'clock at the advance they had asked. D. E. W. 

eek Sa 

Chas. H. Hawkins, Chicago agent for the Brown-Bon- 
nell Iron Company, isin receipt of a letter from an Amer- 
ican iron merchant now traveling in Germany, who writes 
as follows under date of May 10: ‘* Business here is sim- 
ply immense. Prices are going higher every day, and 
nobody can see the end. Billets cannot be had for love 
or money.”’ 
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QUOTATIONS OF IRON STOCKS DURING THE WEEK ENDING MAY 24, 1899. 








Cap’l Issued. Sales, Thursday. Friday. Saturday. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday 
$47,100,000 | Am. S. & W., Common......... 49,435  64%(-664% 633-65 634-6444 | 62 834% | 621-641,  6014-625¢ 
88,150,000 | Am. 8S. & W., Pref. (7¢%Cu)..... 6,760 971-98 -973¢ 9, 6 -97 92-971, 958-964, 
9,250,000 | Col, Fuel and Iron.............. 7,287 4744-49% 463-4744 -465% | 46 46% 464-4745 44-456 
46,484,300 | Federal Steel, Common......... 135,030 60%-62% 598-6145 601/-614% 5814-6094 | 58-60% | 57%-508¢ 
53,253,500 | Federal Steel, Pref (6¢.Non-Cu.) 19,951  813¢ 828 8114-821f 8114-817 | 808;-813f | 80Kj-BI1ig | 8016-808; 
20,000,000 | Tennessee Coal and Iron........ 31,130 58%-594¢ 39574 -58¢ -584 555, 58 564%-57% | 56%-57% 
enemy Li Pe Cambria Iron, Phila*........... 453 44%-45 44 -45 Suse Buekes 44% -45 Tack eta 
sie ool Cambria, Steel***...............| 29,823 | 2154-221  215-2.% -21% | 2114-21% | 2034-2134 1934-205 
5,0.0,000 | Penna. Common, Phila......... 67 Mn of @attneeian Rg trees tie 2436-2436 wee ee nee 
1,500,000 | Penna. Pref., Phila.. .......... 20 -854¢ Mh, | Scsceeacne | ecavenens< Lieekscesess | sc ceess ses 
28,000,000 | Tin Plate C ommon, New York...) 21,955 40%-41% 40 -404% 39-401 388-89) 87%-31 33 -36K 
18,000,000 | Tin Plate Pref., N Y.(7%¢Cu.).. 750 | 85 -85% MOE | sautahesk> | qrostivcis | cc cdudakeus 82 -83 
28,000,000 | Tin Plate Com., Chic........... 4,302 41 -41¢ +40 40 -41 391<-40 3634-38344 33-36 
18,000,000 | Tin Plate Pref., Chic. (7¢Cu).. 4,192 ~85 8414-85 845¢-85 8444-8514 | 84 -85 82-838 
32,000,00 | National Steel ‘Common, Chic.. 6 110 521¢-53 52 -523 | 524f-h2k¢ -514¢ | 4834-51 46 -48 
27,000,000 | National Steel Pref.,Chic. (74 Cu) 6,677 881 89 8834-895 884-89 881¢-89 853¢-88 85 -86 
32,000,400 | National Steel, Common, N. Y.. 10,355 5250531 52 52%, 52 -524G 51 -52 49 -50%{ 46 -431¢ 
27,000,100 | Nat’lSteel, Pref , N.Y , (74% Cu.) 4 735 89 -90 -89 » Oe ere cee 86 -88 85 -86 
7,500,000 | Bethlehem Iron**....... ....... 1,540 10+ -105 10484-105 104% -105 1041-10484 | 103 -1038% -104 
sasah ckae Bethlehem Steel Rights......... 10, 140 | 233/-23% 23 -231f | 223€-23 2144-22% | 22 -22k | 2134-22 
12,500,000 | Pressed Steel, Common......... 2,060 53 584-54 -524g -52 -511¢ -50 
12,500,000 | Pressed Steel, Pref. (7 % Non-Cu.) 2/075 801¢-80 04g -80 -80 79 -80 -79 
19,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Common...... 9, 328(-33 32 -324%  31%%-82 28 -30%% | 24 -28 
14,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Pref. (7 ¢ Cu.) 5,200 Tasg-7 


-%5% | 7% -%% | 74-76 «| 7 -73 | 2-71 





* Par $50. ** 6 guaranteod by B. 8. Co, " *6* $1.50 per share paid in. 


Bonded Indebtedness: xy 
Illinois 5 #. $7.417.000 E. J. E.R. R 


land grant D. & 1. R. R. R.5<; National Steel, $’.561.000 6 


, $730.000: Am. Tin Plate. none; Am Steel Hoop, pone 
5 %, "flan Johnecn 6 4%, a ETL ARTS. 000.000 2d D & IR RR x. $10,000 
%; Tennessee C, I. 


Late Philadelphia and Chicago sales by telegraph. 
posers Steel Go. Ye $13,200 


. $8 367.000 6 %. $1,114,000 7 <, $1,000, ‘ors 4 pref.; 


& 
Pennsylvania Steel: $1,000, 000, Steelton ist; $2,000, 000 Sparrow’ s Point lst, $4, 000 000 seneoliied both plants ; Bethlehem fron, $1,351,000. 


—- 
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The Standard Metal Company. 


Negotiations have been in progress for some time 
past toward effecting a consolidation of ten of the prin- 
cipal companies in the United States engaged in the 
manufacture of car journal bearings, bronze and brass 
specialties. It is proposed to organize the corporation 
under the laws of New Jersey under the style of the 
Standard Metal Company. The properties are to be ac- 
quired free of all encumbrances and indebtedness. They 
are as follows: Paul 8S. Reeves & Son, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
E. Blunt Mfg. Company, Newark, N. J.; Brady Metal 
Company, Jersey City, N. J.; Damascus Bronze Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Buffalo Brass Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Fulton Iron & Engine Works, Detroit, Mich.; 
U. 8. Bronze Company. Cleveland, Ohio; Hewitt Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, Ill.: Milwaukee Brass & Copper 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; More, Jones & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The estimated value of the properties of the com- 
panies to be taken over is upward of $5,200,000, of which 
quick assets alone amount to about $520,000. 

It is proposed that the new corporation shall have a 
capital of $5,200,000, consisting of 18,000 shares of 7 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock and of 34,000 shares 
of common stock of the par value of $100 each, all full 
paid and non-assessable. 

The aggregate annual sales and net profits of the 
constituent companies, as shown by the balance sheets, 
are as follows: 


Aggregate sales for the year 1896............... $2,068,719.49 
Aggregate net profits for aa -— Eh ihe, bcace ene 171,160.28 
Aggregate sales for the year 1897............... 2,110,707.48 
Aggregate net profits for the cone i Cscerens 179,983.14 
Aggregate sales for the year 1898............... 2,950,971.23 
Aggregate net profits for the year 1898.......... 218,529.89 


The net peste of last year, $218,529, are alone sufficient to 
pay dividends on the proposed issue of capital stock of the new 
company, as follows: 


7 per cent. on $1,750,000 preferred stock............ $122,500 
2.824 per cent. on $3,400,000 common stock 


BE? ib cre suaS0h cuwdn sbwtebsabeaestebhonseeee $218,529 


It will be noticed that the net profits of 1898—namely, $218,- 
529—are sufficient to pay 12 4-10 per cent. upon the proposed is- 
sue of preferred stock. 


The savings and advantages from consolidation, it is 
estimated, will annually approximate $300,000. State- 
ments for the first four months of this year have been 
submitted by the concerns named above, and it is said 
that in the aggregate they would have been able to de- 
clare a 7 per cent. dividend on the basis of the proposed 
issue of stock. 

The following named persons, most of whom have 
been actively engaged in, and all of whom have been 
identified with, the business of the constituent companies, 
have consented to become members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Standard Metal Company: 

William J. Watson, president of the Hewitt Mfg. Com- 
pany and vice-president of the Metropolitan Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Gen. Charles Miller, president Clover Leaf Railroad 
Company, director Lake Shore and other railroad 
companies, and president Galena Oil Company. 


Jules E. French, president of the Steel Tired Wheel Com- 


pany, New York City, and identified with the Brady 
Metal Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

Charles N. Finch of Swan & Finch, oil merchants, New 
York, N. Y., treasurer of the Blunt Mfg. Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

Millard T. Conklin, general manager of the Fulton Iron 
& Engine Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Geo. N. Sceets, president of the Milwaukee Brass & Cop- 
per Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. H. Hewitt, president of the Buffalo Brass Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Paul S. Reeves of Paul 8S. Reeves & Son, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

C. M. Hewitt, general manager of the Hewitt Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Edward A. More of More, Jones & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. A. McLean, iron merchant, president of the Damas- 
cus Bronze Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gen. Charles Miller of Franklin, Pa., has consented to 
accept the presidency of the pew corporation. 

Recent rumors in the trade are to the effect that the 
promoters are encountering difficulty in perfecting the 
consolidation. It is stated that More, Jones & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., have withdrawn from the proposition. Other 
members of the trade state that should this concern 
withdraw the company will be formed with a smaller 
capitalization. We understand that options on the vari- 
ous plants have been extended to July 1 of this year. 


ia 
—_—— 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 





The stock market continues narrow and professional. 
Lighter sales and declining prices mark the week’s gen- 
eral record. The Steel & Wire, Federal Steel, National 
Steel and Steel Hoop show decreases in sales, approxi- 
mating one-half or more. Tennessee Coal & Iron on 
Wednesday was active and firm on reports that with the 
expiration of the work on the old contracts the com- 
pany’s earnings would show a large increase. 

Closing quotations on a number of industrial stocks 
are as follows: 


NR Oe, CN ong 6 an.0 n.4)5 es a 6.0)0.> On. 0 em 17 
Ue a Re . Ba aeear 1138 
oe ye ee eee 38 


es ne, IS os on do's cee © « Se 4:6 isis 016 89 


he i i Ns co nae bet ses ersessewes 50 
i, ah, SP Ew ccme aks ose cceerseeeews 112 
ne le oA eck asin wile @ pao ao bine e 80 
A Sn ee ee sd Bed We 38% 
Pe et eI IIIs ww a wins Skis nwedic bubs was 6s cake 88 
RN OE SSE SET I ene ee eee Se 138 
eS ce aos a 6 6 a6 60's & bob 9 8 Oe eee be nae 
og BO SRB SR ieee Sere ci ies -. 
ee yO Se ae eee “2. a 
eS, & —_ Erna er 95 
i a ha ll a a lle a oe hw hae hs ae 30h, 0a 4 109 
American x & Foundry Co., Common....... ease ole 21% 
American Car & Foundry Co., Preferred................ 634% 
International Pump, SD acct diel Sk, we cemetikd « 66 
ge ae ee aha 20 
a ae Oe EE ov no o's 0 Bawa Rb s 6c 0 cea hese ce 61 
SE EONEE Saw h beU EEN Na 65s eUVe weed cece od sen 84 
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The Ashland Press Drill Company of Havana, IIl., have 
been incorporated with a capital of $30,000 by John E. 
Meyar, H. G. Buning and George W. Wessling. 
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The Colonial Iron Company. 


A charter was granted during the last week to the 
Colonial Iron Company of Riddlesburg, Pa.. by the Secre 
tary of State of Pennsylvania. The new company are capl- 
talized at $150,000 and the incorporators are Henry H. 
Adams of New York, Charles H. Scott of Pittsburgh, 
James F. Boor, L. B. Shaw and William E. Souders of 
Riddlesburg. The formal organization of the company 
will take place to morrow. The company have purchased 
iron ore and coal! lands, together with the two Kemble 
blast furnaces located at Riddlesburg, Pa. These fur- 
naces have for some time been turning out the Norway 
brand of foundry iron, which has been sold by Henry H. 
Adams & Co. of New York. Owing tochanges which the 
properties were undergoing Mr. Adams was compelled to 
purchase the furnaces in order to maintain the control of 
their product. The furnaces will continue making this 
brand of iron. The property was sold at trustees’ sale on 
April 15. Mr. Adams, who is the controlling stockholder 
in the Colonial [ron Company, was the purchaser. Amorg 
the other stockholders in the new company are several of 
the largest stockholders of the Huntingdon and Broad 
Top Mountain Railroad, which is a branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad running from Huntingdon to Maryland. 

he Kemble furnaces are numbered among the few that 
manufacture their own coke. Owing to their favorable 
location they were enabled to run through the late de- 
pression without interruption. 


A Champion Krupp Process Plate. 


There was recently tested in England by John Brown 
& Co., a plate manufactured by the Krupp process, repre- 
senting part of the armor for the Japanese battle ship 
“Asahi,” with the following results; the thickness of the 
plate being 8.8 inches, and the projectile used being 8- 
inch armor piercing, made by American Wheeler-Sterling 
process: 

Striking velocity. 
1.859 feet per second. 
1,964 feet per second. 
2,089 feet per secodd, 


Striking energy. 
5,991 foot-tons. 
6,687 foot-tons. 
7,208 foot-tuns. 


| 4}. eee 
Second round.............. 
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All the projectiles were completely shattered, the 
points of all three being welded into the plate. There 
were absolutely no cracks whatever, and the penetration 
was very slight. 

As a comparison, a plate 9 inches in thickness, manu- 
factured by the Harvey process, which is 0.2 inch thicker 
than the above Krupp plate, representing the turret 
armor for the United States battle ships “ Kearsarge” and 
“ Kentucky,” was tested at the Indian Head Proving 
Grounds, with the following results; the projectile used 
being an 8-inch Wheeler-Sterling armor piercing: Strik- 
ing velocity, 1734 feet per second; striking energy, 5217 
foot-tons; penetration, 4.5 inches. 

This is the best plate of this thickness of which there 
is any record, yet it will be readily seen how much in- 
ferior it is to the above mentioned Krupp plate. 


_ 
—_—— 





At Pittsburgh the courts have handed down an 
opinion refusing to allow additional testimony, and over- 
ruling the exceptions to the account of the defendant 
company in the case of James Todd and others against 
C. Y¥. Wheeler and others. The action was brought to 
compel the defendants to account for a certain steel 
manufactured by them, which, it was contended, was 
identical with steel patented by the plaintiffs. 


In furtherance of an enterprise to put all the coal and 
coke companies and coal elevators between Pittsburgh 
and New Orleans, along the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
under a single management, the Monongahela River Coal 
& Coke Company, three appraisers visited Cincinnati on 
Friday, May 19, and made a survey of the field. They 
were Peter Sprague, C. C. McIlvain of Pittsburgh and J. 
B. Finley of Monongahela City, Pa. From Cincinnati 
they went to New Orleans, where they will begin ap- 
praisements and work thence up stream to Pittsburgh. 


At Pittsburgh the Philadelphia Natural Gas Company 
have filed an answer to the suit of the Clinton Iron & 
Steel Company, to recover $50,000 alleged damages by 
reason of the occupancy of their land by the gas com- 
pany. The defendants state that they occupied the prop- 
erty by consent, and at the request of Graff, Benneti & 
Co., who owned the property in 1885, when the pipes 
were laid. 


The A. French Spring Company of Pittsburgh have 
given their employees a voluntary advance of 10 per 
cent. in wages. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 


Office of The Iron Age, 232-238 William street, ! 
New YORK, May 24. 1899 

Reports from ali quarters of the machinery district are 
very favorable. Conditions are in fact quite unchanged. 
A good steady business continues at the advanced prices. 
During the last week this business has not included any 
especially large orders as far as we are informed, but has 
consisted of either small lots or single machines. The 
volume of this small trade is reported to have been suffi- 
cient to give a good tone tothe market. The shops are 
reported to be still booked about four months in advance 
on standard lines. We hear that builders of the smaller 
sizes of drill presses are promising deliveries within four 
to six weeks. Other machine tools of standard designs 
but sizes for which there is not a constant demand are 
promised within about the same limit, while special auto- 
matic machinery is rarely promised before September 
delivery, and in certain instances is not obtainable before 
November. It is also very hard to obtain delivery on 
large planers prior to the month of November. It is quite 
evident that the tools which are being ordered now are 
being purchased through absolute necessity. 

Mossberg & Granville of Providence, R. I., are sending 
out notification of a 10 per cent. advance in prices. 

Under date of May 20 the Shafting Manufacturers’ 
Association has notified the trade of another advance, 
which amounts to about 10 per cent. This brings the 
price of cold rolled sbafting to about 314 to 3% cents per 
pound. 

A fair sized lot of lathes, shapers, grinders and other 
machine tools was purchased during the last week by the 
Department of Yards and Docks, Navy Department. for 
installation in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. It was another 
of the orders for the temporary machine shop. This pur- 
chasing is being done at the Navy Pay Office, Stewart 
Building, Chambers street and Broadway. 

Advices from the West state that an addition will be 
built to the Bellaire factory of the National Enameling & 
Stamping Company of 78 Beekman street, New York, 
which will require the placing of considerable machinery. 

The Pressed Steel Car Company, 71 Broadway, an- 
nounce that they will enlarge the Fox plant at Joliet, Il1., 
to four times its present capacity. It will be recalled that 
this concern made very large purchases of machinery 
recently for the new plant which they are erecting at 
McKee’s Rocks, Pa 

A 2000 horse-power boiler plant is being built by the 
Botany Mills, Passaic. N. J. We understand that return 
tubular boilers have been ordered and that Green Fuel 
Economizers have been purchased from the Fuel Econo- 
mizer Company, Matteawan, N. Y., and 74 Cortlandt 
street. 

We are informed that extensive additions will be built 
to the plant of D. M. Osborne & Co., Auburn, N. Y. The 
extensions will include new wood working department, 
boiler and engine plants and pumping station. An elec- 
tric light plant will also be installed. 

Plans are said to be on foot for the consolidation of 
large Portland cement factories in this country. The 
plants which it is said will be absorbed are those located 
at Buffalo, Akron, Sandusky, Castalia, Union City, Cold- 
water, Bronson, Chicago and Cleveland. Leedham 
White, Anthony White, R. Carling Styles and C. B. E. 
Chelfins of London are said to be promoting the deal. It 
is said that English capital will be used to buy the plants 
and that a large plant will be erected at Quincy, Ll. 

An addition is being built to the plant of the Alpha 
Portland Cement Company, at Alpha, N. J. A new en- 
gine plant has just been installed. Contracts have been 
placed with the American Blower Company, 141 Broad- 
way, for a ventilating apparatus to keep the engine room 
free from dust. A constant pressure of 144 ounces is 
maintained in the engine room. When the door of the 
engine room is opened this pressure forces the dust away 
from the opening, which otherwise would menace the 
working of the engines. The American Blower Company 
have also been awarded contracts for a drying plant 
from the C. Heidt & Co. cooperage works, Jersey City, 
and for heating and ventilating systems for School 59, 
New York, and a new schoolhouse being built in East 
Orange. The former was received through Blake & 
Williams. 

The Tubular Despatch Company, 195 Broadway, who 
own and operate the pneumatic mail transfer tubes in 
New York, have just placed an order with the Pneumatic 
Supply & Equipment Company, 120 Liberty street, for 
three duplex Corliss air compressors, to be installed in the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s Building, 1 Mad- 
ison avenue. The compressors will each have a capacity 
of 1300 cubic feet per minute, and the contract price is 
given as about $12,000. 

The Pneumatic Tool Company have received an order 
from Shanghai, China, for eight pneumatic rivetters. 

The Buffalo Forge Company, through their New York 
office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt street, received a contract for a 
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16 x 16 horizontal inclosed engine from B. O. Ellis & Co., 
143 Liberty street. The engine is to be operated by the 
Bowery Bay Building & Improvement Company. 
Promoters of the proposed consolidation of machine 

screw manufacturers have been in the East during the 
last week. lt is said that nine plants will be taken into 
the combine. C. E. Roberts, president of the Chicago 
Screw Company, is one of the prime movers in the scheme. 
The Hartford Machine Screw Company and the Western 
Automatic Screw Company of Elyria, Ohio, and Hart- 
ford, Conn., have signified their intention of joining. 

_ Percy A. Pickrell, 38 Wall street, reports progress in 
er efforts to consolidate the manufacturers of leather 
velting. 


The Boston Blower Company having recently changed 
hands, De Witt T. Lyon and Walter G. Holmes have sev- 
ered their connection with the company and have associ- 
ated themselves with the New York Blower Company, 
manufacturers of all lines of blowers, exhausters, heaters, 
engines, &c. The New York Blower Company have large 
shops in Louisville, Ohio, which are now being equipped 
throughout with modern machinery, and which will be 
under the personal supervision of Walter G. Holmes, 
formerly superintendent of the Boston Blower Company. 
Offices have been secured at 39-41 Cortlandt street New 
York City, which will be in charge of De Witt T. Lyon, 
formerly New York manager for the Boston Blower Com- 
pany. R.C. Penfield of J. W. Penfield & Son of Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, is president of the New York Blower 
Company. 


_ 


The Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


Office of The Iron Age, Forrest Building, | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 22, 1899. { 

Machinery builders in this market have almost with- 
out exception experienced a brief lull in both inquiry and 
demand during a portion of the present month. Brief 
though it was it brought a small measure of relief to the 
somewhat congested shops in that it afforded a much 
needed oportunity to take up matters which had been of 
necessity shelved on account of more pressing demands. 
No one presumes to account for lulls in the trade in 
times like these, they seem to occur naturally and oc- 
casion no misgivings. The recovery in this case was 
rapid, and to-day orders are as plentiful as ever, and the 
inquiries even more voluminous. 

There is a feeling in some quarters that a good deal 
of business has been hung up on account of the numer- 
ous consolidations which have been formed in many 
lines. This is no doubt the case. A great many improve- 
ments were contemplated in various textile mills, and a 
good deal of estimating has been going on for some 
time, but it is not expected that much will now come of 
it, at any rate for the present. 

The difficulty in getting material is causing much un- 
easiness in some branches of the trade, and the prospect 
for a betterment of this condition in the near future is 
not very bright. Crane builders, makers of shafting and 
users of heavy forgings are much delayed in their work 
on this account. Foundries furnisbing machine castings 
have all they can do to get out castings with anything 
like reasonable promptness, and prices are in conse- 
quence very much stronger. 

Builders of machine tools have their shops crowded 
with work and deliveries are getting to be more and 
more extended. To say that they are picking their or- 
ders is but a mild way of expressing the situation. 
While business is not being actually turned down, long 
prices and longer deliveries are being named on such 
tools as cannot be booked to the best advantage, so that 
buyers are practically kept out of the market. Big tools 
take up a great deal of space, which could be used at 
greater profit for small and medium sized machines, so 
builders are not hankering after orders for them. The 
stock of tools on the floor at the permanent exhibition of 
machinery at the Bourse shows a large shrinkage when 
compared with the stock seen there a few months ago, 
which wonld indicate that stock resources have been 
heavily drawn upon. The foreign demand is still quite 
heavy, and would be enormous if the conditions attend- 
ing specifications as regards deliveries could be met. 

At Cramp’s shipyards there is a vast amount of work 
in hand, and the facilities of the plant for getting out 
work are sorely taxed. More working space seems to be 
the cry, and it is understood that some large deals in ad- 
jacent real estate have been or are being put through. 
The new forge shop is almost completed, and its equip- 
ment is being installed. This shop when in working or- 
der will be a welcome addition to the plant. 

At the Neafie & Levy Ship & Engine Building Com- 
pany’s plant all departments are exceedingly active, and 
work on several heavy contracts is being pushed forward 
with all possible speed. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington, 
Del., have plenty of work in their shipyards. There are, 
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in all, ten boats in various stages of construction. The 
torpedo boat “ Stringham ”’ will be ready to launch next 
month. The frames of two torpedo destroyers are pretty 
well up. The steamer *“ Nantucket,” for the Merchants’ 
& Miners’ Transportation Company, will be delivered in- 
side of 30 days. The steamer “ Ponce,” which will run to 
Porto Rico, will be launched in about six weeks. The 
keel of its sister ship, “San Juan,” has just been laid. 
The Red D steamer “ Maracaibo” is under way, also a 
boat for the Winsor Line. Contracts have been signed 
within the last 30 days for two new steamers for the 
Ericsson Line. The equipment of the yards and shops 
has been materially increased of late, and a good deal 
of buying is still being done. Among the latest addi- 
tions to the plant is a large gantry crane, installed by 
the Morgan Engineering Company. 

The Pusey & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., con- 
tinue very busy in every department of their plant, coy- 
ering shipbuilding, paper making and general ma- 
chinery, foundry and boiler shops. The side wheel ferry 
boat “ B. M. Shanley,” for the Port Richmond & Bergen 
Point Ferry Company, is receiving the finishing touches, 
and will be dispatched to its destination next week. 
This boat is fitted up in the usual ferry boat style, ac- 
cording to the standard of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company’s ferry boats. Dimensions, 140 feet long, 52 
feet beam, 9 feet 11 inches depth, and is driven by a jet 
condensing beam engine 30 inches diameter, 9 foot 
stroke. They also have in construction two very hand- 
some steam yachts, both of which are approaching the 
launching point. One of these is for J. Rogers Max- 
well of New York City. and the other for Wm. Hesty, 
proprietor of the Brooklyn Eagle. These boats will be 
speedy, and will be handsomely finished in all respects, 
after the best style of pleasure yachts. In the machine 
shops is a large amount and a great variety of work in 
marine and other classes, including considerable ma- 
chinery for paper mills. Great activity exists in the iron 
and brass foundries, especially in the former, many large 
castings being turned out daily. The boiler shop is also 
in line with the other departments, and among other 
work are some very large boilers, riveted and seamless, 
for use in pulp mills. The activity is general throughout 
the entire works, and the prospects are for still busier 
times for this establishment, both as regards domestic 
and foreign orders. 

At Roach’s shipyards, Chester, Pa., eight vessels are 
in hand altogether, four steam yachts of large size, two 
large steamships for the American Hawaiian Steamship 
Company, another for the Old Dominion Steamboat Com- 
pany, and another for the Boston & Portland Steamship 
Company, to take the place of the “ Portland,” which 
foundered a short time ago. 

The American Pulley Company are very busy at their 
plant on orders for their all wrought steel pulleys. They 
are about making a large shipment to Paris, France, and 
other shipments to Russia, Switzerland, England and 
Germany. They mention that their foreign business is 
growing rapidly, 30,000 pulleys having been shipped to 
Europe alone within the past eight months. Their busi- 
ness in general thus far for the year has been double 
that of last year for the corresponding period. The com 
pany have almost concluded negotiations for a property 
at Twenty-ninth and Bristol streets, at the angle formed 
by the Port Richmond branch of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway and the Chestnut Hill branch of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. It is proposed to erect immedi- 
ately a one-story building of brick and steel to cover 
about 50,090 square feet. Other buildings will be erected 
as required. Considerable in the way of new machinery 
is to be added, and the equipment when complete will 
allow of their turning out pulleys up to 42 inches di- 
ammeter. The new plant has been long needed, their 
present quarters being entirely inadequate for their 
business. Beside making pulleys of much larger di- 
ameter than at present possible, the new plant will have 
facilities for turning out pressed work for other lines of 
business. 

Israel Johnson, Jr., & Co., lathe builders, continue 
very busy, and have made a number of shipments dur- 
ing the month just past. Among the larger lathes 
shipped they mention a 60-inch by 34-foot engine lathe to 
the Midvale Steel Company, a duplicate of one supplied 
io that company early this year; and a 30-inch engine 
lathe to the Carbon Steel Company. They have a 42- 
inch lathe with long bed, almost ready for shipment. to 
Tod & Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Betts Machine Company, Wilmington, Del., are 
very busy in all departments. Among other orders in 
various stages of completion they mention one received 
from Dick, Kerr & Co., London, England, for a lot of 
machine tools, including six horizontal boring mills. 
These tools are to form part of the big electric plant and 
works ‘at Preston, England, which a syndicate, repre- 
sented by Dick, Kerr & Co., are building. It is under- 
stood that a Belgian concern have the contract for the 
building of the plant, under a guarantee to complete it in 
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six months, a much shorter period than was required 
by English builders. The Betts Company also have an 
order from the Standard Steel Works, Burnham, Pa., 
for 16 tire turning and boring mills of various sizes. 
These tools, with 14 of the same make already installed, 
will make 30 supplied to the concern by the Betts Com- 
pany. 

At the Henry R. Worthington Sales Agency some 
gvod business is reported for the past month. Prominent 
above other transactions stands the contract received for 
the two pressure pumps for the Roxborough pumping 
station of the City Water Department. Among other or- 
ders are mentioned one from the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company, for a good sized pump for their new 
plant, at Covington, Va.; another from Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth, Wilmington, Del., for a set of pumps for the 
Winsor Line steamer they are building, known as No. 
4; and another from the Neafie & Levy Ship & Engine 
Building Company, Fhiladelphia, for several pumps for 
vessels which they are building. 

The Abrasive Material Company, manufacturers of 
emery wheels, &c., have contracted for the erection of 
a large new brick factory building, 70 x 70 feet, and a 
power house for the same. The factory building is to 
be equipped with a quantity of new machinery and ele- 
vators. 

J. W. Cregar, who represents a number of machin- 
ery builders on the exhibition floor of the Bourse, re- 
ports business unusually brisk. Among recent sales of 
machine tools he mentions one of some magnitude to 
Wm. Sellers & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia, covering 
15 Brown & Sharpe milling machines, two universal 
grinding machines, six screw machines, two surface 
grinders, two Becker vertical millers, one Gardner 
grinder, three Whitney Universal hand millers, and a 
Whitney tool grinder, and one covering a complement of 
Brown & Sharpe gear cutters, lathes, shapers, milling ma- 
chines and smaller tools to the General Electric Auto- 
mobile Company, Philadelphia. He has just sold an 18 
x 24 automatic engine and two 220 horse-power boilers, 
an 8-foot wheel band log mill and auxiliaries, a small 
circular mill and 70-foot hack for 50-foot logs, a 12 x 14 
automatic engine, and a 100 horse-power boiler for the 
new saw mill, at Lumberton, N. C. Mr. Cregar has an 
order for a 600 horse-power Corliss engine, to run 80 
revolutions at a pressure of 130 pounds, with the neces- 
sary boilers, horizontal tubular preferred, a 72-inch lathe 
to take 25 feet between centers, a 30-inch geared slotter 
and a 6-foot radial drill, gear driven. He is inviting es- 
timates from responsible builders for these tools. 

The Leicester & Continental Mills Company, German- 
town, are making extensive additions to their plant, at 
Cumberland and Armat streets. A large three-story 
brick building 200 feet long by 68 feet wide is going up, 
and a new dye house is to be built. A large quantity of 
new machinery will be installed in the plant. 

The Otto Gas Engine Works continue very busy, their 
orders necessitating the running of their works over- 
time. They are meeting a big demand for small engines, 
both gas and gasoline. They have just shipped two 20 
horse-power and one 30 horse-power gasoline engines to 
Yucatan, Mexico, for use in electric lighting. 

The Trenton Malleable Iron Company, Trenton, N. J., 
have a quantity of orders in hand for Atlas metal ma- 
chinery castings, as well as for castings for construc- 
tion and electrical work. Atlas metal castings are find- 
ing much favor in machine shops, being easily ma- 
chined and holding their strength throughout the mass. 

A large plant for the manufacture of patent leather is 
to be located on the former McKay property, extending 
south from Oxford Pike to Summerdale Station. Stearns 
& Castor are the architects engaged on the plans. 

Lucas & Gliem have booked some nice orders for cold 
saws and grinders during the past month. Although 
practically a new concern they have forged a way to the 
front rank of builders in their line. They have just com- 
pleted and shipped a very large cold saw cutting off ma- 
chine for the Frankford Steel Company, Ellwood City, 
Pa. It is to be used for cutting out the throws of large 
engine cranks, cutting throws up to 12 inches. It is 
especially designed for this work and weighs about 9 
tous. The firm have been complimented on the working 
of the machine, and also on the exceedingly prompt 
delivery which they have made. The buyers have placed 
with the firm another order for a machine for cutting 
out 6-inch throws. 

Estimates are being asked for the construction of the 
17-story addition to the new building of the Real Estate 
Trust Company, southeast corner of Broad and Chestnut 
streets, and for the new Hallowell Building, of the same 
size. The structure will then be the largest office build- 
ing in the city, 225 feet high, with a frontage on Chest- 
nut street of 103 feet, and on Broad street 150 feet. 
These additions are to be fire proof, and put up on struc- 
tural steel plans. Six more elevators are to be put in. 

The Harrison Safety Boiler Works are crowded with 
work, mostly on orders for feed water heaters and sep- 
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arators. Recent orders for Cochrane feed water heaters 
and puritiers include orders from the Alcania Tin Plate 
Company, Avonmore, Pa., 1250 horse-power; Schoen- 
hofer Brewing Company, Chicago, Ill., 150 horse-power; 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, one 3000 
horse-power and one 2000 horse-power; Dayton, Xenia & 
Bellbrook Railway Company, Dayton, Ohio, 600 horse- 
power; The Lima-Honeoye Blectric Light & Railroad 
Company, Honeoye Falls, N. Y., 350 horse-power; Cam- 
bridge Jail, Cambridge, Mass.; 500 horse-power, Special; 
E. Sutro & Co., Philadelphia, 150 horse-power, Special; 
Pennsylvania & New York Canal & Railroad Company, 
Sayre, Pa., 850 horse-power; American Cement Com- 
pany, Coplay, Pa., 150 horse-power; Schwarzenbach, 
Huber & Co., Altoona, Pa., 1000 horse-power; University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 200 horse-power. And for 
Cochrane separators orders from the Selvery Wyckoff 
Company, Springfield, Mass.. 4-inch; McCormick Har- 
vesting Machine Company, Chicago, two 10-inch; Vacuum 
Oil Company, one 14-inch, one 7-inch; M. J. Daly, Water- 
bury, Conn., 4-inch; Stewart Iron Company, Limited, 
Sharon, Pa., two 10-inch; J. B. Hill & Co., 5-inch; Cam- 
bridge Jail, Cambridge, Mass., two 10-inch, one 8-inch 
and one 7-inch; King Phillip Brewery, Fall River, Mass., 
one each, 2 and 4 inch; Braman, Dow & Co., Boston, 
3%-inch; Dealers’ Hygeia Ice Company, New York, 6- 
inch, oil-ammonia; Consumers’ Ice & Cold Storage Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa., 10-inch; Cochrane Chemical Company, 
Everett, Mass., 5-inch; National Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, two 8-inch, two 6-inch, three 5-inch, one 12- 
inch; Eastern Mfg. Company, South Brewer, Maine, 8- 
inch; Colgate & Co., Jersey City, two 2-inch; Chicago & 
Milwaukee Electric Railway Company, Highwood, IIL, 
one each, 8, 12 and 16 inch; National Tube Works, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., 4-inch; Howe & Davidson, Chicago, 4- 
inch, horizontal; Fred. W. Wolf Company, Chicago, 5- 
inch; Atlas Cement Company, Northampton, Pa., 5-inch, 
horizontal; Cheney Bros., South Manchester, Conn., 10- 
inch, &e. 

Bids are in for an immense new building for the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, to be erected at Thirteenth 
street and Germantown avenue. It is understood that 
the lowest bid was $200,000. The contract will be given 
out within a day or two, it is expected, and the building 
pushed rapidly to completion. 

Alfred Box & Co., crane builders, are exceedingly 
busy at their works, orders for their make of cranes be- 
ing very plentiful. Recent shipments include four 5-ton 
portable electric jib cranes and a 5-ton electric traveling 
crane for the General Electric Company; two 25-ton 
traveling cranes for the North Hudson Heat, Light & 
Power Company, Hoboken, N. J.; a 20-ton traveling 
crane for the Niagara Falls Power Company’s station, at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; a 5-ton jib crane for the Richmond 
Locomotive & Machine Works, Richmond, Va., and a 
5-ton jib crane for H. & W. Caskey, Newport News, Va. 
Among the orders in hand are orders from the General 
Electric Company for a 10-ton and two 6-ton electric 
cranes; a 10-ton electric crane for the Richmond Loco- 
motive & Machine Works; a 5-ton jib crane for the New 
York Navy Yard; and system of tracks and six cranes, 
two of them electrically driven, two complete crane sys- 
tems for the boat shop, and two electric crane systems 
for the boat storage building, of the Portsmouth, N. H., 
Navy Yard. They have also received an order for two 
15-ton and one 30-ton cranes for the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company, New York City. 

Maris Bros., crane builders, are very busy at their 
works. Among the cranes in course of construction they 
mention a 15-ton hand traveling crane, to go to Pueblo, 
Mexico; a 15-ton hand traveling crane for Hoboken, N. 
J.; two 3-ton, one 10-ton and one 15-ton hand 
traveling cranes for the Baltimore Copper Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md.; a 2-ton pillar crane for 
the Washington Navy Yard; a 5%-ton electric crane 
for E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; a 5-ton 
band traveling crane for A. Falkenau, Philadelphia; two 
cranes and an overhead track system for the Frankford 
Arsenal, Philadelphia; « 6-ton jib crane destined for Chi- 
cago, and a 10-ton traveling crane to go to Baltimore, 
Md. 

The Pedrick & Ayer Company have in hand some nice 
orders, mostly for pneumatic machinery and appliances. 
Among the orders booked they have one from the New 
York Car Heating & Safety Company for six compound 
steam driven gas compressors, a number of other com- 
pressors and a quantity of hoists. Inquiries for railroad 
tools are plentiful and sales very satisfactory in volume. 

The Philadelphia Machine Tool Company are very 
busy on orders for presses. They have just shipped to 
the J. G. Brill Company, car builders, Philadelphia, a 
geared straight sided press of special design, with side 
cutter, weighing about 12,000 pounds. They have also 
furnished a 5000-pound press to the Kitson Heating & 
Incandescent Lighting Company, Philadelphia. They 
have a number of presses approaching completion which 
are to be shipped to Europe. 
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The J. W. Paxson Company, dealers in foundry ma- 
chinery and supplies, report a good demand for machin- 
ery in their line. Among recent sales they mention one 
of a Groves gear molding machine to A. & F. Brown 
Company, New York. 

The General Electric Automobile Company are equip- 
ping the large new factory building they have just se- 
cured at 4368 Ridge avenue, in this city. They have 
bought a quantity of new machinery for the plant, but 
have not yet made all their purchases. They will build 
electric delivery wagons, carriages and other vehicles, 
and will also make storage batteries. 

The Pennsylvania Machine Company report business 
lively with them. They have just filled some orders of 
good size, and among them one from Sack Bros. of this 
city for a 38 horse-power boiler and a 20 horse-power en- 
gine, with a complete electroplating plant, for use in con- 
nection with their brass foundry. 

The Midvale Steel Works are contemplating some ex- 
tensive additions to their plant at Nicetown, which it is 
understood are to cover an open hearth plant and a new 
forge shop. They have for some time had recourse to an 
outside forge tor a good deal of work, so that steps lead- 
ing to extra provision for work of this character are not 
surprising. No authentic information is obtainable at the 
office of the company, but one or two concerns are mak- 
ing up estimates on equipment which would be needed in 
extensions of the character named, and steps have been 
taken toward having Schuyler street, near the works, 
extending from Roberts avenue to the Richmond branch 
of the Reading Railway, stricken from the city plan. 
The Council’s Committee on Surveys visited the works 
last week in this connection, and a vacation of the street 
to permit of the proposed extensions is to be favorably 
recommended by the committee. 

At the works of the Geo. V. Cresson Company there is 
much activity. Among the orders in their shipping de- 
partment they have orders for the shafting equipment 
for three cotton mills in Mexico. They also have a nice 
order for shafting equipment from the Trenton Iron Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. In their machinery department 
they are building some crushing rolls for the Arminius 
Company of Virginia, and a large dredge to go to a 
Western mining district. 

David Stewart has awarded a contract for a five-story 
cracker factory, 186 x 80 feet, to be erected at Thirteenth 
and Hamilton streets. 

The Link-Belt Engineering Company have a good deal 
of work in hand at their works, and are making some ad- 
ditions to better accommodate their business. They are 
about to erect an extension to their truss shop. 60 x 100 
feet. Maris Bros. are supplying the crane, and a lot of 
new machinery has been ordered to go into the equip- 
ment. They have in hand a good deal of coal and coke 
handling machinery for the United Gas Improvement 
Company and Twenty-fifth Ward Gas Works. They are 
also building a lot of conveying and drying machinery 
for the Semet Solvay Company. 

The Hilles & Jones Conipany, Wilmington, Del., have 
a new brick and steel building, 75 x 155 feet, approaching 
completion, which will be used as an erecting and ma- 
chine shop. They are exceedingly busy at their works, 
and have some large orders in hand. They have an order 
eovering a number of machines for the works of the 
Schoen Pressed Steel Company, Pittsburgh. They have 
just shipped a Duplex plate planing machine to the Navy 
Yard, at Port Royal, S. C., of unusually large size, 32 x 
8 feet. For Moran Bros., Seattle, Wash., they are build- 
ing a 24-foot plate planer, and three other plate planing 
machines. 

The plant of Wm. Sellers & Co., Incorporated, is being 
operated to its fullest extent in the production of ma- 
chine tools, cranes and special machines. The order 
bookings are very heavy, and cover several large ma- 
chines. Some much needed additions to their plant are 
in contemplation, and work will be commenced on them 
very shortly. 

The works of Bement, Miles & Co. are in the same 
condition as last reported, every department being run 
to the full extent of its capacity, with night forces in 
some departments. They are just shipping a very large 
gun lathe to Austria, and are finishing two others, which 
are also to go abroad. 

Robt. Wetherill & Co.. Chester, Pa., are very busy at 
their works, particularly in their boiler department. 
Their orders for Berry boilers within the past month in- 
clude orders from the Harrisburg Electric Company, for 
two 250 horse-power.; Altoona Soap Mill Company, Al- 
toona, Pa., three 150 horse-power; Standard Soap Com- 
pany, Phillipsburg, Pa., three 250 horse-power: Isaac A. 
Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia, one 200 horse-power, and 

Folwell Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, three 300 horse-power. 

The Philadelphia Roll & Machine Works report busi- 
ness very active with them. They have a great deal of 


work in hand for rolling mills, particularly rolls to re- 
place others broken down in different mills. They are 
just shipping a 1-ton converter and 49-inch cupola to the 
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Kelly Plow Company, Longview, Texas, as part of the 
plant necessary for the working of the Tropenas process 
for making steel castings, which is being introduced at 
Longview. 

The Philadelphia Engineering Works are very busy 
and running on double turn. Quite a lot of blast furnace 
work is in hand, including a 20 x 70 foot hot blast stove 
for the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company, Bristol, 
Tenn., and another of the same size for the Max 
Meadows, Va., furnaces of the same company, with other 
remodeling work for both furnaces. They are also re- 
modeling the Carnegie Furnace, at Carnegie, Tenn. In 
their machinery department they are building three 20 
x 24 Duplex Corliss engine air compressors to go into the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s building in New 
York, for the Tubular Despatch Company. These com- 
pressors are for furnishing compressed air to move mails 
through pueumatic tubes. In their crane department 
they are building, among others, a 20-ton electric travel- 
ing crane for the Deutsche Niles Werkzeug Maschinen 
Fabrik, Berlin, Germany. 

The infiux of business to the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works continues. They have just taken an order from 
the Great Central Railway of England for 20 freight 
locomotives of the same design as those which they are 
building for the Midland Railway in that country, deliv- 
ery to be made during the current year. The business 
booked so far during this year is very great. Last year 
750 locomotives were turned out of the works, and al- 
though in point of numbers this was not so great a pro- 
duction as in 1889, 1890 or 1891, the tonnage was as great 
or greater as their best year, owing to the heavier type of 
engine demanded. This year the most conservative of 
estimates will show an increase of 25 to 33 1-3 per cent. 
on last year’s production. The domestic demand for lo- 
comotives is very good, and likely to be even better as the 
summer advances. 

Edwin Harrington Son & Co. are meeting an excellent 
demand for their lathes, drills and other machine tools. 
They are running full in every department of their 
works, and have enough orders in hand to keep them 
busy for some time. 

The Main Belting Company, makers of the well-known 
Leviathan belting, report business good at their works. 
They are contemplating some substantial additions to 
their factory building, and expect to have them ready 
for occupation before the end of the year. 

The Phoenix Bridge Company have a great deal of 
work going forward at their works, much of it to fill for- 
eign orders. The business they are doing with foreign 
countries has grown to such an extent that hardly a 
week passes without an order from some point abroad. 
They have just received an order for another bridge of 
good size from Japan, and a few days ago received a 
cable order for six more single span bridges for the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railroad, making in all 18 bridges built by 
the company for that railroad. 
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Outside of the movements in the matter of consolida- 
tion there has been but little going on in this vicinity 
worthy of special note. The excitement consequent upon 
the revival of general business has all passed away. 
Everybody almost without exception is busy running full 
time, paying advanced wages and months behind with 
orders. The iron working machine tool business is still 
the most active and is still attracting new capital. The 
general tone of trade is very steady, though there is no 
doubt that advancing prices are doing something to check 
business. 

One of the most sweeping changes which has come to 
Cincinnati through the epidemic of consolidation in man- 
ufacturing circles is that which results from the absorp- 
tion of the Laidlaw Dunn-Gordon Company by the 
International Steam Pump Company. The supply depart- 
ment of the Laidlaw Dunn-Gordon Company, whieh has 
been conducted in the company’s building on the corner 
of Pearl and Plum streets, this city, has been sold to the 
Crane Company of Chicago, and henceforth the attention 
of the Cincinnati branch of the International Steam Pump 
Company will be devoted exclusively to the department of 
manufacturing. Since the purchase referred to the Crane 
Company have formed a partnership with the Geo. B. 
Hawley Company. dealers in plumbers’ supplies. East 
Ninth street, this city. The new concern will be known 
as the Crane & Hawley Company, with branches in Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago. 

_ The Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company will retain their 
distinctive name in manufacturing, and with the excep- 
tion of a down town salesroom will have all of their inter- 
ests consolidated at their factory at Tweedvale. Superin- 
tendent Walter Laidlaw will remain in charge of the 
works and will also have general oversight over the 
salesroom down town. President Robert Laidlaw retires 
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from active management on June | and for the present 
will not engage in active business. He will soon sail for 
bis old home in Scotland, where he will spend a several 
months’ vacation. Secretary J. W. Dunn has gone to 
New York, where he takes an active part in the Interna- 
tional Pump Company’s affairs. The company are finding 
business excellent, and with the present prospects it 
seems not at all unlikely that the Tweedvale plant will be 
materially enlarged in the near future. Among some of 
the recent contracts taken by the company are the follow 
ing: One large high duty pomeing engine for the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company’s Newburgh mill; a large con- 
tract of 13 pumps, condensers and air compressors for the 
Michigan Alkali Compare, Wyandotte, Mich ; three 
large air compressors for a Missouri lead mine; 13 pumps 
for the American Oak Leather Company’s plant at New- 
ort, Pa.; a large order of pumping machinery for the 
Ford Glass Company, Toledo; one large triplex electric 
pump for the new water works at College Rill, a suburb 
of Cincinnati. Foreign trade is excellent also, and besides 
the regular agency business with Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, China and other points they have just taken an 
order for eight large pumps to go to — Eleven 
pumps were ionrs to Guadalajaro, Mexico, last week. 
An order for eight large pumps has been taken for a min- 
ing company at Calcutta. 

Another consolidation which is of much interest to 
machine people is announced as nearly completed. It is 
the absorption by the Niles Tool Works of the Bement, 
Miles & Co. plant of Philadelphia. The new deal is 
looked upon as a virtual purchase by the Niles Company 
of the Philadelphia plant. Tbe capitalization of the Niles 
Company is $2,000,000; that of the Pond Company was 
$500,000 and the value of the third plant is placed near 
$1,000 000. The new organization are to be capitalized at 
$6,000,000, one-half preferred and the other half common. 
Some little of the stock is to be placed on the market, as 
it is necessary to obtain a certain amount of cash with 
which to purchase some interests in the Bement, Miles & 
Co. concern which did not care to be identified with the 
new corporation. 

The firm of Crawley & Johnston, who have been find- 
ing their old quarters on East Pearl street too cramped for 
their growing business and who from time to time have 
been overflowing their bounds and occupying adjoining 

remises, have just completed a deal for new quarters. 
Their new location is on the east side of Main street, just 
above Fifth. The Main street building will be occupied 
by their supply department. In the rear of this building 
they are erecting a commodious five-story structure, where 
their shops will be located. They make a specialty of 
steering machinery and have some recent patents which 
are proving winners in the general market. They are 
finding trade with steamboat interests excellent and are 
placing a number of valuable contracts for boat engines 
and machinery on their books. Their new quarters will 
be ready for occupancy by next fall. 

R. rd Le Blond, who has now been running his new 
factory at Linwood, 6 miles out of Cincinnati proper, for 
six months, is remarkably well pleased with results so far. 
The shop, of which mention was made at the time of its 
commencing operations in The Iron Age, stands at the 
head of all machine tool shops in this section in the mat- 
ter of light. The skylight arrangement is proving all that 
the architect claimed for it. Mr. Le Blond, who makes a 
specialty of lathes up to 20 inches, says that he has just 
doubled the output of his old shop and is finding new 
business exceedingly satisfactory. A large proportion of 
his product is now going East, Leg for export through 
aregular agent. Business in the West has been ganing 
steadily, especially during the past four months, and in 
St. Lous and a few other Mississippi Valley cities the 
trade 1s now good. 

The Bradford Mill Company report a strong, healthy 
business, with special activity on the part of their agents 
at Berlin. Vienna and Brussels. A shipment of four cars 
has just been made to these points. One carload was dis- 

tched for London last week. In domestic trade their 
a= Francisco and Chicago agents are doing excellently. 
The company have just made a large lathe for the Mare 
Island Navy Yard and are making a special lathe for the 
machine shop on board of the new battle ship *‘ Wis 
consin.”’ 

The ae Mfg. Company, who make a specialty of 
sugar and coffee plantation machinery, are finding excel 
lent returns for their efforts in Mexico and South 
America. Among recent shipments is one of $4000 worth 
of sugar mill machinery to be set up in Southern Mexico 
in a mill where the power is to be derived from a 30 foot 
overshot water wheel. They are also making a large 
stilling apparatus for a sugar plantation in Peru. The 
purchasers intend to use the still in producing alcohol 
from the sugar cane. A complete outfit of hullers, pulpers 
and driers for a large coffee plantation near Honolulu 
has also recently been shipped. The same order also in- 
cluded a 150 horse-power boiler and a 125 horse-power 
engine. The agencies established in Java and Bolivia 
some time since are now sending in a very satisfactory 
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line of orders. The outlook for trade with Mexico and 
South America is excellent. and now, since exchange has 
fallen to 49, a great stimulus is given to business in those 
countries. 

The Queen City Foundry Company. who for a number 
of years have been located on West Fifth street at the 
Big Four Railroad bridge, have decided to build and 
remove to more commodious quarters. They are now 
constructing brick buildings on the east side of Spring 
Grove avenue, near Alabama street. The foundry is to 
be 90 x 180 feet, with a wooden truss roof. It will be one 
story in hight. The office and pattern building will be 
in front of the foundry. It will be three stories in hight 
and fronts 100 feet on Spring Grove avenue by 40 feet in 
depth. The plant is to be equipped with a Whiting cupola 
and nine traveling cranes. of which one at least is to be 
operated by electricity. The capacity of the new place is 
to be three times greater than that of the old plant. 

The Lane & Bodley Company, who it will be remem- 
bered were awarded the contract for the big pumps for 
the new Cincinnati water works, have just had their 
status in the case determined by the Ohio Supreme Court. 
The company were not the lowest bidders, though the 
board regarded their proposition the best all round con- 
tract for the city. After the award was made and the 
company had spent thousands of dollars upon preliminaries 
suit was brought to have their contract set aside and the 
work given to the lowest bidder. The court has just held 
that it was clearly within the discretionary powers of the 
awarding board to give the contract as they did. The 
company will now proceed with the work, making claim 


for the six or eight months’ loss of time occasioned by 
the suit. 
> - 


The Carnegie Steel Company. 


The plan of organizing the merger of the Carnegie 
interests as a company with $100,000,000 bonds, $250,- 
000,000 preferred stock at 106 and $275,000,000 common 
stock appears to have been abandoned. Mr. Frick has 
issued the following official statement: 

“'To set at rest the many erroneous reports regarding 
the capitalization of the proposed new Carnegie Steel 
Company, I desire to say that they will be distinctly a 
home concern, embracing only the Carnegie, the Frick 
and their allied interests, and using a Pennsylvania 
charter. The capital will be $250,000,000, and but one 
kind of stock will be issued, fixed upon an investment 
basis, so that the present management will take their 
holdings in the stock of the new company.” 

We understand that the plan on which the merger 
is now progressing is the only one with which Mr. Frick 
himself has been directly connected. There is to be but 
one kind of stock—namely, $250,000,000—which will be 
entitled to all dividends earned and declared, whatever 
they may be. This will be subject to $100,000,000 5 per 
cent. 50-year gold bonds. Out of the above issue of 
stock about $20,000,000 is to go to the treasury of the 
new company, which will take care of all balances on 
purchase money, mortgages and small balances of coke 
bonds that may be on the properties, and leave the new 
company with ample working capital. 

It is reported in some quarters that possibly no pub- 
lic subscriptions may be called for, but if there should 
be it is probable that a complete statement of earnings, 
&e., will be issued. In that case it is likely that the 
stock holdings of the present partners may be trusteed 
for a fixed period. It is understood that the arrange- 
ment of the present company with the individual part- 
ners was that they were given a certain amount of the 
stock, on which they were charged interest, their share of 
annual profits being applied to the extinction of the debt. 
In the present company the right was reserved to ac- 
quire the stock at its book value at time of sale. 
ln the case of a number of these partners the stock has 
not been fully paid for. Others are supposed in the trade 
to be eager to increase their holdings through subscrip- 


tions to the new stock, so that only little stock may be 
available to outsiders. 

Substantially Mr. Carnegie sells his control of the 
stock, which is reported to have varied from time to 
time, but is stated lately to have been 54 per cent., for 
$100,000,000 5 per cent. bonds and a certain sum in cash. 

A number of officers of some of the largest banks in 
New York are now in Pittsburgh, at the invitation of 
Mr. Frick, to look over the properties and familiarize 
themselves with the financial results. 
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HARDW ARE. 


Condition of Trade. 


HE prominent features of trade which naturally ob- 
T trude themselves upon the attention of merchants 
and manufacturers are the continued advances in the 
tron market, which are having their effect on the prices 
of manufactured commodities; the formation of trusts 
or consolidations in large numbers and with great cap- 
ital, which have their infiuence in further advance in 
prices; the heavy demand for goods, which in certain 
lines is overtaxing the capacity of manufacturers, and a 
feeling of questioning as to how long this condition of 
things will last and what the final outcome of it will be. 
Meanwhile there is a confident and hopeful feeling 
among all classes, and the conviction that we are enter- 
ing upon a prosperous time unless some unforeseen ad- 
verse influence sets in to disturb the existing promising 
state of affairs. The fact that foreign business is not 
only holding its own but giving indications of still fur- 
ther and rapid extension, is a matter to be regarded 
with special satisfaction, and notwithstanding the rise 
of prices here it appears likely that in most important 
lines we will be able to hold foreign markets which we 
possess in view of the fact that a higher range of prices 
is being established for many leading goods of English 
and Continental production. Reports from the different 
jobbing centers of the country indicate a very prosperous 
condition of things and jobbers are to an increasing ex- 
tent realizing the profit which they are enabled to make 
in view of the advances in goods purchased at lower 
prices. There is, however, still a good deal of uneven- 
ness in this respect, and some houses are still pretty free 
in shading what would otherwise be the regular prices to 
the retail trade. The efforts of associations of jobbers, 
and especially of local associations, where the members 
are working together in harmony, accomplishes some- 
thing in preventing cutting and in maintaining prices. 
Many manufacturers experience much difficulty in ob- 
taining a sufficient supply of raw material, and some 
goods are advanced in price on this account, and are thus 
given a value which must be regarded as only temporary. 
Collections are, as a rule, excellent. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


The weather s exerting some influence on the char- 
acter of the Shelf Hardware trade. The past week has 
been unusually cold, and for two or three days the de- 
mand for certain classes of merchandise showed con- 
siderable falling off. It revived again, however, and the 
volume of business now appears to be fully up to what 
it was before. A particularly heavy movement is roted 
in Lawn Mowers and other grass goods, Refrigerators, 
Ice Cream Freezers and other seasonable articles in de- 
mand at this time. Jobbers report considerably larger 
sales of Lawn Mowers than during the entire season 
last year with several weeks of good business still to 
come. The price of Wire Cloth is advancing, and some 
jobbers here are now asking $1.50 for what they still 
have to sell. Strap and T Hinges have advanced during 
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the week from 16 to 20 per cent., owing to the adoption 
of new discounts. Jobbers are quoting 9 cents base on 
600-pound casks of Zinc. The high price of Galvanized 
Sheets is expected soon to have an effect on quite a large 
line of goods including Eaves Troughs, Conductor Pipes 
and domestic utensils. The demand for Aluminum 
Sheets has been extremely heavy owing to the high price 
of Copper and Brass and manufacturers are now far back 
in their deliveries. An improved demand is noted for 
the general line of Tinware as well as Metals and Roof- 
ing Material. The advance in the building season is bring- 
ing about an improvement in this respect. Heavy Hard- 
ware jobbers report a continued large volume of business 
covering everything they handle. Boat and small Track 
Spikes have been advanced $4 per ton. Chain is advanc- 
ing sharply, almost every day bringing a new price. 


St. Louis. 


(By Telegraph.) 

Great activity prevails in the agricultural districts 
and farmers are making strong efforts to further their 
work in the wake of a backward season. Some Imple- 
ment makers say purchasing has been checked by the 
unseasonable weather conditions, but they are prepared 
to rush out supplies when buying begins. Sales of Forks, 
Rakes and Hoes have kept up with other metal goods 
and stocks are considerably run down. Lawn Tools, 
Sickles and Mowers are moving well, as weather has 
been extremely favorable to growth of grass. Com- 
plaint is made concerning Screen Goods that if deliv- 
eries are not more prompt consumers will retire from 
the market and countermanding of orders will take 
place. While jobbers’ sales and purchases have been 
freely made, the present low temperature has checked 
the movement of Wire Screens, Doors and Wire Cloth in 
retailers’ hands and relieved the pressure for the mo- 
ment. Wire Nails are in moderate demand, while Barb 
Wire and Poultry Netting show good action. Prices on 
Black Sheets show stiffening and No. 27 is generally 
quoted at $3.25, although an occasional jobber cuts under 
that figure. Galvanized Sheets out of stock sell at 70 
per cent. discount. Builders’ Hardware is in unusually 
good demand and sales in general are satisfactory, with 
collections in gratifying condition. A strong advance is 
noted in Steel Butts and Strap and T Hinges, and in this 
connection an advance to 2 cents, base, has occurred in 
this market on Bar Iron in jobbers’ stocks. The Heavy 
Hardware trade is actively engaged, but trouble is still 
experienced in hardwood supplies, and reports show that 
the cutting of new timber falls short of the consumers’ 
needs. 
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Notes on Prices. 


Wire Nails.—There is no special change in the situation 
on Wire Nails. Prices are steadily maintained and the 
market has a strong tone asaresult of the condition of 
the Iron market, with its strong tendency toward higher 
prices. It is thought not unlikely that this will show 
itself in a further advance on Nails. Quotations are as 
before, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


a jobbers in qovees ae ee ienrate ada $2.10 
‘¢ im less than carload lots........ ...cccccceress 2.124¢ 

To ee i EE Es Be 5s 009 040 0090000000908 80080 2.20 

To “ in less than carload lots..............-s-seees 2.30 


In another column will be found a review of tho condition 
of the market in Europe, where it will be seen that high 
prices are prevailing, with a scarcity in Rods and finished 
products. 
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New York.—There is a steady trade in Nails in the 
New York market and with the advance of the season 
there is an increase in business. The market is repre- 
sented by the following quotations: 


To retailers, comets Oe MME Cara bie ayess oh $2.30 to $2.35 
To “4 less than carloads on dock.......... 2.50 
eS SEERA LIS PE PETE 2.55 to FY 60 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—A little flurry was occasioned 
last week by the publication of a report in the daily 
papers that an advance of 15 cents was about to be made. 
This caused a renewal of purchases by jobbers, but the 
report was found unwarranted. The belief is strong in 
some quarters, however, that another advance is sure to 
come at an early day on account of the advancing prices 
of raw material. Jobbers report a fair volume of busi- 
ness for the season. Single carload orders are quoted at 
the equivalent of $2.35, Chicago. Small lots are selling at 
$2.45. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Moderate movement is tak- 
ing place with no change in prices. Considerable buying 
was done by jobbers outside of the Iron and Hardware 
trades at the low prices of last year, and we understand 
that sales are taking place at a little under the prices of 
the regular trade. We quote carload lots to jobbers at 
$2.30, base, St. Louis; single cars at $2.40 and small lots 
at $2.50 from stock. 

Pittsburgh.—The Wire Nail market is in the same con 
dition as noted in this report last week. The tone of the 
market is strong and there is an excellent demand, both 
from jobbers and retailers. The Wire Nail mills are 
fully employed, shipping their product about as fast as 
made, We quote: To jobbers in carload lots, $2.10; to 
jobbers in less than carload lots, $2.121¢; to retailers in 
carload lots, $2.20; to retailers in less than carload lots, 
$2.30, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight to destination 
added. As noted last week, the usual custom is to quote 
delivered prices. 


Cut Nails.—The past week has been an uneventful one 
in the Cut Nail market. The mills in the East seem to be 
adhering faithfully to the established schedule of prices, 
which are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight being 
added to destination: 


De SE I. cance cckdapgienysiade nce +<capitag $1.% 
To Pr Oe ee Gn SOON BOOB, ccccccucvcccccccccesccece 1.80 
To cea te GRR BINIiss dak ook oc oc ddeecccctcrvececcses 1.80 
To ae im lees than carloed lots... cccccoccrcccccccce eo» 1.95 


New York.—Reports in regard to the volume of busi- 
ness are very satisfactory and in some cases it is difficult 
to obtain Nails as promptly as called for and assortments 
are somewhat broken. Regular quotations are as follows: 
Carload lots on dock, New York, $1.90 to $1.95; small lots 
from store, $2.10. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—No change has taken place in 
the character of the business in this line, the movement 
being steady within narrow limits, with small lots selling 
at $1.90. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The local mills have made 
up a good stock and are prepared to supply quick demands. 
Sales do not vary greatly and base price for small lots in 
jobbers’ hands is $2. 

Pittsburgh. —The Cut Nail market is reported to be in 
very satisfactory condition. We quote at $1.75 in carload 
lote and $1.85 in less that carload lots, f.o.b. makers’ mill, 
Wheeling. 

Barb Wire.— Manufacturers continue to find difficulty 
in making shipments as promptly as called for by their 
customers. The trade for the season is evidently espe- 
cially heavy and it is anticipated that former records will 
be broken. Prices are steady and firm, with something of 
an upward,trend. Quotations continue unchanged, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh : 

To jobbers in carload lots, eee 


Te a eel A al $2.20 
RS nec dievtcctoctves 2.70 
« » less than carload lot lots, Painted ioe daneseqes 2.224, 
Galvanized......... 2.724 
To retailers in cearload lots, 7 oa ae 4 0 a a eee -30 
rear aaa EE aan 2.80 
“ in ‘ees than carload lots, a aM IS .40 
«“ ‘“*  Galvanized........ 2.90 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand for Plain and 
Barb Wire is unusually, heavy. Jobbers are particu- 
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larly surprised at the quantity of Barb Wire now being 
drawn from their stocks by the retail trade. It had been 
expected that by this time the movement would have 
fallen to quite small proportions. Prices are firmly main- 
tained at $2.20, Chicago, for single carload lots of Plain 
Annealed Wire, $2.45 for Plain Barb Wire and $2.95 for 
Galvanized Barb Wire. Jobbers’ prices for small lots are 
10 cents per 100 pounds above carload rates. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Customers are not wanting 
for Barb Wire and sales keep up to a comfortable state. 
Manufacturers quote equal to $2.40, St. Louis, for Painted 
in carload lots to jobbers. Single cars may be had of job- 
bers at $2.50, and smaller quantities at $2.60. Galvanized 
is quoted at an advance of 50 cents per 100 on prices above 
mentioned. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a very heavy demand and the 
general condition of the Barb Wire market is reported to 
be very satisfactory. We quote at $2.20 for Painted in 
carload lots to jobbers and $2.30 to the small trade, with 


an advance of 50 cents for Galvanized, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


Smooth Wire.—A heavy business is also doing in 
Smooth Wire. This is owing to the new uses that are 
constantly being found for Wire and also to the extent to 
which Woven Wire Fencing is coming into requisition. 
Quotations are firm as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


DAP RUE BT ORI TONN Ss ooo o'oc ve ccccetccsateccceciess’ $1.95 

To “im less than carload lots............-.-------- 1.973¢ 

- NS Si OR go dc wcdeccbcsecetadssdees 2.05 
To ” in less than carload lots..............ccecees 2.15 


The charge for galvanizing is 50 cents on sizes from 6 to 
14 inclusive; on Nos. 15 and 16 it is 85 cents and on Nos. 
17 and 18 $1.10. 

Pittsburgh.—The use of Smooth Wire is largely sup- 
planting Barb Wire and the indications are that the ton- 
nage this year in Smooth Wire will be much the largest 
of any year in the history of the trade. Prices are very 
firm, and we quote: Jobbers, $1.95; to smaller trade, car- 
load lots, $2.05, and less than carload lots, $2.15. On 
Galvanized Plain Wire, all sizes up to and including No. 
14, 50 cents advance; Nos. 15 and 16, 85 cents; 17 and 18, 
$1.10, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight tariff to destina- 
tion added. 


Wrought Lron Goods.—The manufacturers of Wrought 
Iron Goods are conferring with reference to a further ad- 
vance in prices. The advance already made is referred to 
as being quite well maintained, with an active demand. 
They call attention to the fact that the increase in the cost 
of the raw material has not been covered by the advance 
in prices, and it would not be surprising if higher quota- 
tions were announced before long. 

Taplin’s Perfection Window Stop Adjuster.—The Tap- 
lin Mfg. Company, Forestville, Conn., have made an ad- 
vance in the price of their Perfection Window Stop 
Adjuster on account of the increased cost of manufactur- 
ing it. The first discount on these goods is now 55 per 
cent. instead of 60 per cent. as heretofore. 


Wrought Butts.—On account of the condition of the 
Iron market the manufacturers of Wrought Butts have 
made another advance in prices, which are announced 
by the McKinney Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa., in a 
circular dated May 20. In this circular, which relates to 
Bright Steel Butts and Strap and T-Hinges, the follow 
ing revised base discounts on Butts are announced, apply- 
ing to list of April 1, 1895: 


Class Discount. | Class Discount. 

No. Per cent. | No. Per cent. 
TOO... ..cccrecceccccccces 7. Bae 0 Pee 70, 10 & 10 
PD aihnye wind kbebr donee Eas oa8s sods 5 Ce ceesicves 70 
MEF Gonireus Genndeaeseed itRSS. Sptaiae x 70 
IC Liacevevnsy ml enevees es ands ccnececocctecamevaes 70 
WOT oc ccccvesseccereecesccos Stas ponsheeess> ascpparenes 70 
TOD. ..cccccececcnccccccces NE 6 ciwecdpstbrencesns as bi 70 
TAL nc cccccccccccercce cece 66 MED ecivatesscetisesiddsctec 70 
TUB....cccccceceeee- 10, 1G BDF FEB. oo ccc cccecccccccecccacess 70 


It will thus be seen that the base price on the following 
kinfls of Wrought Butts has been made 6624 per cent. in- 
stead of 70 per cent. as heretofore: Narrow, cond Loose 
Joint, Table {Hinges and Back Flaps. Advances are also 
made, it will be}seen, in Light Parliament Loose Pin 
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Butts, Light Narrow Butts, Light Narrow Loose Pin 
Butts, Light Inside Blind Butts and Light Inside Blind 
Loose Pin Butts. Extra discounts according to the char- 
acter of the trade continue, we understand, about as be- 
fore. Similar action in advancing prices has been taken 
by the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., and 79 Cham- 
bers street, New York, but no discount sheet announcing 
it has as yet been issued. The tone of the market in these 
goods is very firm and the demand has been good. 


Strap and T Hinges.—The following are the new base 
prices adopted by prominent manufacturers of Strap and 
T-Hinges, as announced by McKinney Mfg. Company, 
Allegheny, Pa., under date May 20, the discounts apply- 
ing to list of March 15, 1898: 


Discount. 

Per cent 
RS ee EPs Peet ee Leen TT eet TE Ty 70 and 10 
i RD. .csnrnccmsekeasnseirebpebberehethsarawel ail 75 ant 4 
DC nsdknis echeau sng bpbanshiacte:.coaeetaiibisieudeaelt aie 
PNT 255 sips'od- ve VereeucnGoeSSenenetetarebeene ss sé¥seeaense 70 
SN MERE Dl .«. - ncceadusopasdk iim oesentccatcssbesh 70 and 10 
i cscs nes ened nesinanseee races Gninie aha hac anmball 55 
PEM PERE 5 conte rccecapeccescncenecrsccccessopensesenece ness 55 
Crate DR ckpanutesbatubusnehochsah sOksTbObnseanea beet 70 and 10 
RD MID onus <dnn ended snusawsesenvenahouetsesepee?éebeeewn 55 


Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., also unite in the 
adoption of the above prices. Extra discounts to the 
larger trade remain unchanged. 


Egg Beaters.—The market for Egg Beaters continues 
firm, and with a prospect that the increased cost’of the 
raw material will call for another advance. The marked 
advances which have taken place in Wire, flat and round, 
and the greatly increased cost of castings, are referred to 
as making Egg Beaters yield but a narrow margin of 
profit at present prices. The manufacturers also are 
working together with a good degree of harmony. A 
striking illustration of the extent to which prices on 
Hardware articles have fallen within a few years is illus- 
trated in the fact that the Dover Egg Beaters when first 
introduced in 1871 were sold at $66 per gross, and fora 
number of years the price did not go below $40 a gross, 
while at the present time Egg Beaters of this pattern are 
obtainable at about $6 a gross. 


Mrs. Potts’ Sad Irons.—An advance of about 10 cents 
per set has been made by the different manufacturers of 
Mrs. Potts’ Sad Lrons. 


Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, &c.—A meeting of the 
manufacturers of Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, &c., was 
held last week in Cleveland. There was some discussion 
in regard to the advisability of making an advance in 
prices, but this was not done, former prices being re- 
affirmed. The tone of the market is, however, very strong 
and some of the manufacturers are refusing to accept 
orders at the present prices. It is to be noted that the re- 
tail trade have been able to obtain the goods from the job- 
bers at prices lower than they would be entitled to if deal- 
ing direct with the manufacturers. The jobbers are, how- 
ever, gradually raising their prices and endeavoring to 
realize a profit on their goods purchased when the market 
was lower rather than give it all away to their customers 


Nuts.—A further advance has been made by the manu- 
facturers of Nuts, whose prices are now as follows : 


Off List, 

One. 

Hot Pressed a ey ee 70 
- Hexagon SWbn abs Ren db Sous coe T es Nakeesee +e 

Cold Pressed Nuts, Plain, PIED. 6s 0b wen cedscove veds eee 
UN i> sane dveesedekeeei eal 5.30 

* Ox &R. , PRs cccnccnnsemeed 5.20 

- ll 5.380 


The above are the regularly announced prices of the man- 
ufacturers, a further abatement of 2-10 cent per pound 
being made on large lots, 


Washers.—By the action of the manufacturers the 
price of Washers has been advanced and the quotation to 
large buyers is now 6 cents off list. 

Agricultural Wrenches.—An advance has been made 
by the leading manufacturers of Agricultural Wrenches, 
whose quotation to the retail trade is represented by the 
range 75 and 5 to 75 and 10 per cent. discount. An ad- 
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vance has also been made in the price of the Bulldog and 
Alligator Wrenches. , 


Cordage.—Manufacturers’ quotations on Rope remain 
unchanged on the basis of 934 cents for Manila, 7-16 inch 
and larger, and 8%4 cents for Sisal of corresponding size. 
Jobbers are shading these prices 44 to 34 cent per pound. 
The following are manufacturers’ quotations: 

Per pound, om. 


ree ‘ 
"3 DE CED «66 6) wn ong Cb cn wb Weeks. dev etapensssieneiceviece 1044 
a OE MOOR so dccscapenneteshedeenseneess éacee 2% 
Sisal, 7-16 DINE cn oanccdcarts'scohcecbectehecsesess 8% 
% PR Saba eGo veh we tude cdedise ast iss vebdabean hes 9; 
OE eee ete ee 9% 

OP “CISL Cio ds aakad Ghenbile ons tons sanehen ee sa knee 8 


Manila Tarred Rope, 15-thread, is quoted 9°4 cents, as is 
also Manila Hay Rope, Medium. The price of Jute Rope 
is 54¢ cents. 

Binder Twine.—There is little of interest to note re- 
garding the Binder Twine market. Manufacturers con- 
tinue busy running overtime on contract orders, and are 
not inclined to make concessions in price. Some jobbers 
are quoting lower figures on such grades as they have on 
hand, subject to stock. The quantity of Twine required 
to bind corn is increasing each year, and manufacturers 
are confident of a large demand for all purposes. Their 
quotations for carloads, f.o.b. Eastern factories, are as 
follows, with an advance of 44 cent per pound for less 
quantities : 


Cents 
We ee, OP OU ON IIS ono ein oc ccs cccccndcccensesece 93< 
ROO EGU O DOUNG vin ko occcbccectbcctevecisweres's O%& 
RD, Te DONS OU OTE 6 5 cnn > 0dcnsecsnetncceons iacerserns 10% 
es ee OO IEE, 0. cc ciccscccantceseceoecagess 10% 


Glass.—The American Glass Association has made a 
general advance of 5 per cent. on Glass. The extra rebate 
to qualified buyers is now 5 per cent. discount on ‘single 
and 10 per cent. discount on double strength. The quan- 
tity of Glass allowed jobbers at the new rebate is so small 
that they would not be surprised at a further advance in 
the near future. The majority of the Glass factories will 
close down on May 29 and the situation will apparently 
be in the control of the combine during the coming 
months as far as price and supplying Glass are concerned. 
Reports regarding the new combine are conflicting from 
day today. At one time it isan assured success and at 
another a dismal failure. It is assumed that reports are 
to some extent inspired by the parties interested to keep 
the public in doubt as to the real condition of affairs. 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore jobbers have 
advanced prices on small lots of Glass to 80 and 20 per 
cent. discount and to 85 per cent. discount for carload 
lots. French Glass is being quoted in New York at 80 
and 10 per cent. discount. Business at this point is light, 
retailers preferring to cut up old Glass rather than pay 
advanced prices. The American Window Glass Associa- 
tion’s prices are as follows: 


Districts. A. B. Cc, 
5000 boxes or 


pissqneees 8 & 10 
These prices are subject to freight allowance. 


Paints and Colors.— White Lead.—Former conditions 
obtain in the White Lead and Oil market. Demand con- 
tinues satisfactory at previous prices, as follows: In lots 
of 500 pounds, 6'4 cents; 500 pounds or over, 51¢ to 54% 
cents. There is a report in circulation that a movement 
is on foot looking to the consolidation of White Lead cor- 
roding concerns not included in the National White Lead 
Company. While it is said that the number of corroders 
likely to be included in the new combination is not large, 
their productive capacity combined is great enough to 
affect the market. 

Oils.— Linseed Oil.—On May 19 city crushers reduced 
the price of Raw Linseed Oil 6 cents per gallon, mak- 
ing it 43 cents in lots of five barrels or more and 44 cents 
in less than five barrels. Boiled Oil is 2 cents per gallon 
advance. Raw State and Western Oil in absence of busi- 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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New York State Association of 
Hardware Jobbers. 


, REGULAR meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Hardware Jobbers took place at Utica on the 
18th inst., it being the third held thus far during this, its 
eleventh year. Arrangements for the meeting were made 
by,the resident members at the noted Fort Schuyler Club. 
A commodious parlor, finely furnished and with comfort- 
able chairs surrounding a large oval table, provided all 
the needed conveniences for the business meeting, while 
‘the ‘open} fire place, with its cheering glow, gave a most 
comfortable atmosphere that was in marked contrast to 
the cold and wet out of doors. 
Houses Represented. 
The houses represented were: 
Albany Hardware & Iron Company. 
Barker, Rose & Clinton Company, Elmira, N. Y. 
Irving D. Booth, Elmira, N. Y. 
Burhans & Black Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Syracuse Hardware & Iron Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mathews & Boucher, Rochester, N. Y. 


= 
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manufacturers’ hands, gave assurance of good prospects 
ahead for some time and a comfortable feeling of satisfac- 
tion for early purchasing of this season’s wants. In fact, 
good feeling prevailed throughout the meeting for the 
pleasant condition of affairs now being realized by the 
Hardware jobbers. 

Invited Guests. 

Previous to the adjournment of the meeting there were 
introduced Howard M. Davis, representative of the Amer- 
ican Tin Plate Company of Chicago, and W. D. Coles of 
the American Steel & Wire Company of Pittsburgh. 
These gentlemen had accepted invitations to attend this 
meeting and thus meet for a few hours a number of the 
houses with whom they have extensive business relations 
and who distribute so largely the products of their re- 
spective mills throughout the New York State territory. 
Introductions followed, and the words of welcome by the 
president were pleasantly responded to. Informal con- 
versation between the members and the gentlemen repre- 
senting these colossal manufacturing establishments fol- 
lowed and proved especially interesting 





Weaver, Palmer & Richmond, Rochester, N. Y. 

Chas. Millar & Son, Utica, N. Y. 

Wright, Dana & Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Phelps, Straw & Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

J. M. Warren & Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Weed & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Letters were received and read from absentees who 
were unavoidably detained at home. 

Chas. H. Turner, president, occupied the chair. The 
duties pertaining to his office were attended to by Secre- 
tary S. J. Weaver of Rochester. The regular routine 
order of business followed, consisting of reading of min- 
utes of last meeting, communications and reports of com- 
mittees, discussion of prices of leading articles in Hard- 
ware and Metals, new business, addresses, appointment of 
time and place of next meeting to follow the usual sum- 
mer recess. Buffalo was selected as the place of the next 
meeting, on September 21. 

A Cheerful Outlook. 


The marked changes in prices of leading goods since 
the last meeting naturally were very noticeable, and the 
present tone of the market; together with the growing 
scarcity of home goods and the large volume of orders in 


George E. Dunham, editor and proprietor of the Utica 
Daily Press, and John C. Hoxie, president of the Utica 
Chamber of Commerce, were then presented, and after a 
brief interval the company repaired to the banquet room 
of the club, where a beautiful sight greeted the eye. 


The Banquet. 


A circular table decorated with cut flowers, smilax 
and ferns and lighted by softly shaded candles in silver 
banquet candelabra was so attractive as to signify at once 
that this feature of the meeting had been intrusted to 
proper hands. The menus were particularly handsome 
and elaborate. On the first page was a water color of a 
company of gentlemen at dinner, with appropriate pic- 
tures of Hardware articles worked into the design, includ- 
ing a reel of Barb Wire, a Saw, a Lawn Mower, an An- 
vil, a Hatchet, a Shovel and a keg of Nails. The dinner 
wae excellent in point of cuisine and service. 


Addresses. 


Henry W. Millar filled the role of toastmaster, and 
first called on Mr. Turner, the president of the associa- 
tion, who spoke in complimentary phrases of local hospi- 
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tality, and referred appropriately to the work of the 
association. 

George E. Dunham talked briefly about Utica and the 
city’s representatives in the Hardware Association. 

Howard Davis of the American Tin Plate Company 
said he did not represent a trust, but was more than glad 
to be presentjat a meeting of this association, and prom- 
ised to come to all others when invited. 

Mr. Boucher of Rochester said that he had made per- 
sonal as well as business friends among the members of 
the association, and that the meetings were productive not 
only of enjoyment, but were generally of positive advan- 
tage and were of great value. 

Mr. Coles of Pittsburgh denied being an orator, but 
joined in best wishes for the Hardware Association of 
New York. 

Hobart Weed of Buffalo put in a good word for the 
Pan-American Exposition, with which he is prominently 
connected, and promised the visitors should hear some of 
the best music ever rendered in this country. 

J. W. Black of Syracuse extolled the association and 
ite advantages. 

Captain Straw of Wilkes-Barre made one of the best 
speeches of the afternoon, pointing out the advantages of 
unity and harmony among business competitors. 

George S. Dana spoke of the pleasure it gave the 
Uticans to entertain their guests and told an amusing 
story. 

John C. Hoxie of Utica made a good speech and was 
applauded. 

Capt. Fred. Barker of Elmira, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the association, referred pleasantly to his experi- 
ence in connection with the organization. 

E. Z. Wright of Utica was the last speaker and one of 
the best. He referred to previous meetings both of the 
State and National Associations, and spoke of their value 
both in a social and business way. 


An Enjoyable Occasion. 

The company, which sat down at 2 p.m., did not leave 
the table until 5.30, and it was pronounced by all a most 
enjoyable and successful occasion, reflecting great credit 
upon the generous hospitality of the two Utica firms who 
were the entertainers. 

Adieus were made and separation of members to their 
respective cities in the State followed, to meet again in 
September next, unless especially called together in the 
meantime. 





Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association. 


HE programme for the ninth annual convention of 
T the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association has 
just been issued. As already announced, the convention 
will be held at Atlantic City N. J., on June 14, 15 and 16, 
the ehadquarters of the association being at the Hotel 
Islesworth. Arrangements have been made for a very 
interesting and attractive meeting, and a general invi- 
tation is extended to manufacturers to be the guests of 
the association. A number of joint sessions will be held 
in which manufacturers and their representatives as well 
as the jobbers will participate, and several well-known 
manufacturers will make formal addresses. 


Reception Committee. 


Irby Bennett of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company has been selected as chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee, which comprises the following well- 
known members of the trade: 


‘W. E. Austin, Southern Agricultural Works. 

GEORGE Brown, Southern Plow Company. 

C. L. CAMPBELL, Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company. 

W. A. CHENOWETH, Henry Disston & Sons. 

A. B. CuLarKE, Old Dominion Iron & Nail Works 
Company. 

F. F. Connor, Eberhard Mfg. Company. 

Tom ELuis, Hermann Boker & Co. 

F. H. Forman, American Steel & Wire Company. 

C. M. Foucue, Park, Brother & Co. 
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Epwarp H. Garcia, Trenton Rubber Mfg. Company. 

N. A. Guappine. E. C. Atkins & Co. 

T. H. Gossett, John H. Graham & Co. 

J. H. Gruss. Hussey, Binns & Co. 

FRANK L. GUILDNER, Sargent & Co. f 

Geo. H. Harper, National Stamping & Enameling 
Company. 

J. M. Horre., G. & H. Barnett Company. 

W. P. Hupson, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company. 

H. B. Lupron, American Steel & Wire Company. 

F. M. Huaerns, Landers, Frary & Clark. 

Jas. P. KEtity, Kelly Axe Mfg. Company. 

C. T. McKinnig, Stanley Works. 

Guy MITCHELL, Mallory-Wheeler Company. 

Vv. A. Moors, C. E. Jennings & Co. 

W. D. MounGerR, Michigan Stove Company. 

E. E. Pare, B. F. Avery & Sons. 

H. RasHcor. Nixdorff-Krein Mfg. Company. 

HENRY F. REEsE, Fairbanks Scale Company. 

BaNKS RvucKER, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company. 

J. F. SCHROEDER, Henry Keidel & Co. 

FRED. SEELEY, Wiebusch & Hilger. 

W. P. Smirn, J. C. McCarty & Co. 

A. R. SULLIVAN, Towers & Sullivan Mfg. Company. 

L. D. Voce., Charter Oak Stove & Range Company, 

F. C. WHEELER, Hermann Boker & Co. 

CuHas. H. WrieER, Wier & Wilson. 

C. K. Woopsurn, Warren McArthur. 


H. H. Beers has been chosen to fill the position of 
sergeant-major. 

The Opening Sessions. 

The convention will be called to order on Wednesday, 
the 14th, when, after a general address of welcome by 
President Mandlebaum, Charles H. Ireland of the Odell 
Hardware Company, Greensboro, N. C., will deliver an 
address of welcome to the manufacturers present. The 
response will be made by W. R. Walkley of the Peck, 
Stow & Wilcox Company of New York. The annual ad- 
dress of the president will then follow, after which 
there will be an informal reception. 

The afternoon session on the 14th will be an execv- 
tive one, reports of the different committees being pre- 
sented, followed by a discussion of the contents of the 
Question Box. 

Thursday’s Sessions. 

On Thursday morning at a joint session W. H. Mat- 
thai of Baltimore will address the convention on the 
subject “Our Export Trade.” Mr. Matthai will be fol- 
lowed by Cliff IE. Speer of the Speer Hardware Com- 
pany, Fort Smith, Ark., whose subject will be “ Hard- 
ware Expansion;” T. W. Gathright of the May & 
Thomas Hardware Company, Birmingham, Ala. who 
will discuss “ Associations and Their Effects,” and V. 
C. Moore of V.C©. Moore & Co., Atlanta, Ga., whose topic 
will be “The Medium.” A number of informal ad- 
dresses are expected to follow. 

In the afternoon, at an executive session, W. L. San- 
ford of the Roberts, Sanford & Taylor Company, Sher- 
man, Texas, will read a paper on the subject of “ How 
Shall We Meet Foreign Competition and Secure the 
Trade of Our Legitimate Territory ?” 


Closing Sessions. 
Another joint session will be held on the morning of 
the 16th, when the following addresses are called for 
by the programme: 


“ A General Talk,” Geo. H. Barbour, Michigan Stove 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

“Equity as It Should Exist Between the Manufac- 
turer and Jobber,” R. C. Carson, Charlotte Hardware 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

“Are Trusts Necessary Under Existing Circum- 
stances, and Are They Detrimental to the Jobbers’ In- 
— ?” John Donnan, W. S. Donnan & Co., Richmond, 

a. 

“Our Prosperous Country,” C. T. Boynton, American 
Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, II). 

“My Friend. the Business Man,” Jas. H. Kennedy, 
editor Hardware. 

“XXth Century Progress,” Daniel Stern, American 
Artisan. 

“The Development of the Southern Hardware 
Trade,” W. H. Wilson, The Tradesman. 

‘The Trade Journal as a Developer of Closer Com- 
mercial Relations Between the Jobbers and Retailers,” 
W. 8. Hemby, editor Jron and Steel. 
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“The General Progress of the South,” R. H. Hd- 
monds, editor Manufacturers’ Record. 

“The Beneficial Results of Associations,” R. R. Wil- 
liauns, Hardware editor The Iron Age. 


The afternoon session on Friday will also be a joint 
gathering and open discussion of the following ques- 
tions is proposed by the Executive Committee: 


“How Can the Buyer Do Justice to Himself and 
Please All the Traveling Salesmen Who Come to Sell 
Him ?” 

“Can a Manufacturer Sell a Jobber and Retail Mer- 
chant in the Same Territory and Conserve Both Inter- 
ests ?” 

“The Ditticulties in the Way of Maintaining Uniform 
Prices for the Year 1899 and Best Methods to Obviate 
Them.” 

“Should Manufacturers of Standard Brands of Goods 
Sell Their Products to Catalogue Houses and Depart- 
ment Stores ?” 

“If a Traveling Man Cannot Place His Line in a 
City, Has He the Privilege to Go to the Consumer to Sell 
His Goods ?” . 


The closing session will be of an executive character, 
during which miscellaneous business will receive atten- 
tion, reports of special committees presented, officers 
elected for the next year and place for next convention 
determined. ‘ 

The programme is thus an elaborate one and should 
not fail to prove entertaining and instructive. Special 
rates have been secured at the Hotel Islesworth for 
those who attend the convention at $2.50 per day, with- 
out private bath, and $3.50 with bath. 


Trade in Belgium—Wire, Nails, and 
Hardware. 
From @ Special Correspondent. 
Wire and Wire Nails. 

Wire Robs. —The position of the Wire and Wire Nail 
trade in Belgium and Germany is difficult on account 
of the great demand at present and of the scarcity and 
high price of Wire Rods just now. Here in Belgium at 
the present moment 18 francs to 18 francs 50 centimes per 
100 kilos is being asked for Rods. 

AMERICAN MARKET.—As far as exporting Wire and 
Wire Nails from Belgium to America is concerned, at 
present I do not see any chance of this, as works are too 
full of orders for their ordinary markets to think of 
cultivating the American market, which, in any case, 
could only be a temporary market. 

In Germany the Wire Nail business is syndicated. 
Possibly among the various makers there there may be 
some who may be able to export Wire Nails, but I do 
not think they would Wire, and certainly not Wire 
Rods, as these latter are too scarce just now. 

Prices ADVANCING.—Prices here are advancing, and 
Wire Nails for export to England and colonies are being 
sold at a basis price of 8 shillings and 3 pence in bags, 8 
shillings and 6 pence to 8 shillings and 9 pence in kegs, 0.7, 
B.W.G., f.o.b. Antwerp, for 112 pounds Nails, and there 
seems every possibility of further advances. Bright Wire 
fetches .0 to 9 B.W.G.7 shillings and 6 pence per 112 
pounds, f.o.b. Antwerp. 

THE OvUTLOOK.—<As to the future, it is hard to say 
what may arrive. A great deal depends on the course of 
events in America. It is quite possible the demand for 
the home trade both in America and on the Continent 
may slow off during the summer months, and this may 
bring prices down. 

AMERICAN COMPETITION.—We find American Nails 
competing with us very much among the larger buyers in 
Japan, China, Australia and New Zealand, and at times 
in England. 

As to the talk of an alliance between the American 
Steel & Wire Company and the Continental makers of 
Wire Nails, it would be very difficult to bring this about, 
as here in Belgium the makers are not able to combine 
among themselves for the home trade even. 

American [lachinery. 

The demand for American Machinery is very much on 

the increase. A good business can be done here in Ma- 
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chines for making Nails, especially Wire Nails, Machines 
for Bolts and Nuts, and in general metal working. 
American Hardware. 

In American Hardware the business stands on a firm 
basis and is on the increase, and owing to the small im- 
port duty here (15 per cent.) Belgium is a very good mar- 
ket for American Hardware, which one sees on all sides. 
Hay Forks, Lawn Mowers, Hand Saws, Scythe Stones, 
Files, Buildets’ Hardware, Fine Tools, &c., these are to be 
found in all the principal Hardware stores. 

BicycLeE Parts.—In Bicycle Parts, Pedals, Hubs and 
component parts, the demand is very great here, and the 
duty 12 per cent. only. The principal makers of these 
goods are nearly as well known here as in America. 

BicycLes.—The demand for complete wheels is slower, 
but the reason is not far to look for, as there are quite a 
number of small makers here who make up complete 
wheels from American imported component parts. 


ai, 





Australian Axe and Saw Competitions. 


OR many years past trials of skill by the members 
F have been an interesting feature of the annual gath- 
erings of the United Australian Axemen’s Association. 
There are said to be no finer axemen and sawyers in the 
world than some of the members of this association. 
This year the meeting will possess unusual importance 
and interest from the fact that it has been decided to 
make it the occasion of an international competition, 
in which the respective merits of British and American, 
and possibly also Swedish and German, Axes and Saws 
are to be submitted to stringent tests. 

In a late issue of the London Ironmonger, alluding to 
the proposed competitions, reference is made to the fact 
that frequent complaints have been made of the prefer- 
ence shown for American Saws and Axes in the Aus- 
tralian colonies, and it is remarked that English manu- 
facturers of these goods will now have an opportunity of 
showing beyond doubt the worth of their products. As 
giving a short summary of the conditions under which 
goods are to be admitted for competition, and the manner 
in which it will be conducted and the prizes offered, we 
make the following extracts from the article in the [ron- 


monger : 
The locality of the test will be Ulverstone, a small 
town in Tasmania. ... Gold medals are to be 


given to the manufacturers of the successful Axe and 
Saw. It is believed that all the important manufacturers 
in the world will be represented either direct or through 
their Australasian representatives. The entries for the 
contest, so far as manufacturers are concerned, have to 
be made through thé Australasian Ironmonger not later 
than next month. The Axes and Saws must be sent to 
the association about three months before the annual 
meeting. Upon arrival the tools will be marked and 
given into the custody of the chairman of the association, 
Mr. Goold, who will personally sharpen them. While 
they are in his custody no agent or person other than 
officers of the association will be allowed to handle or in- 
spect them in any way, but it will be open to any manu- 
facturer to have the tools touched up and sharpened, 
either before arrival in Tasmania or in the colony itself, 
by any one else than Mr. Goold. The Axe and Saw com- 
petitions will be held on November 30, the second day of 
the meeting. .. . 

As it has been suggested in some quarters that an in- 
ferior tool in the hands of a superior craftsman might 
carry the prize over a better tool in the hands of a less 
skillful man, it has been decided that the tests are to be 
made by teams of ten men each. Two leaders, or cham- 
pions, will select their respective teams from the men on 
the ground, the choice of the men to be made turn and 
turn about. After the teams have been completed lots 
will be drawn for the choice of the tools, and the men 
who get through their logs in the shortest time will be 
declared the winners. All the timber to be used is to be 
supplied by the association, and will be of as nearly even 
quality as can be selected, each log running about 2 feet 
in diameter. 

In addition to the four championship gold medals 
offered for Saws, Axes, Files and Axe Handles, a gold 
medal will be given for the best six dozen assorted Files 
and the best six dozen assorted Axe Handles. The en- 
try in the two last named classes is to be free, but the 
Files and Handles are to remain the property of the 
association. - 
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This department will contain a description of approved methods of bringing 
customers to the store by means of newspaper advertising, circulars and such 
special expedients and methods as are found useful by enterprising and progressive | Rope, fastened upon 


Hardwaremen. 


make it suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 


A FLORIDA MERCHANT’S IDEA. 


What would seem to be an unusual method of at- 
tracting attention to a certain store and identifying the 
merchant conducting it is adopted by William A. Morri- 
son, Tampa, Fla. Mr. Morrison handles Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Farming Tools, Lamps, Crockery, &c., 
as well as Doors, Sash and Blinds. The letters X Z he 
uses as a trade-mark, and it appears in a conspicuous 
place on his bill heads, cards, &c., as well as in his ad- 
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Nine CA. “Wbattt4a2:, 


Crockery, Lamps, Etc. 
STONES, TINMARE, 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, 


Harpware,. Farminc Toois TAMPA, FLA, 


Corner Franklin and Madison Streets. 


vertisements. The building occupied by him is also 
trade-marked in this way. In making up his advertise- 
ments for the local papers, of which there are three, 
Mr. Morrison advises us that he changes the matter pre- 
sented two or three times a week, singling out some 
special line like Stoves, Freezers, &c. In the sample 
advertisement shown herewith it will be observed that 


X. The Light that Failed 
What Light? 


Most any Light except the one that 
Morrison sells. The best and 
cheapest. The user is independent 
of everybody. 


Call and See lt. Z 


while his name is casually mentioned Mr. Morrison relies 
chiefly on his trade-mark letters to establish the identity 
of the advertiser. 











A BICYCLE AS A TRADE WINNER. 


Previous show window exhibits formed of Hardware 
articles taken from stock have been found by Andrew 
Hoffman, 5036 State street, Chicago, LIL, such a success 
as advertising attractions that he has recently con- 
structed the Bicycle shown herewith, to carry on the good 
work which was done by the locomotive of which we 
gave a description a short time ago. It will be noticed 
by the accompanying illustration that the construction is 


A cordial invitation is extended te merchants to co-operate in the effort to | 
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extremely simple, and 


Trade Winning Methods. __ ss 0 of conae 


tively few articles. 
The tires are *om- 
posed of %-inc* ila 


wood rims The spokes 
in the front wheel are 
Auger Bits while those 
in the rear wheel are 
square Files. The front 
sprocket is represented by a wheel of a _ pulley, 
and the rear one is a Tape Measure, with brass 
Sash Chain to connect the two sprockets. The frame is 
made of seven Axe Handles, and two 26-inch Hand Saws 
represent the front forks. The handle bars and handles 
are made of two Grass Hooks, fastened upon the Saw 
handles by tying them with two ribbons, which also serve 
as decorations. A Whitewash Brush does service as a 
seat. 

The Bicycle was designed and constructed by Charles 
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Said to be a Trade Winner. 


J. Beilfuss, bookkeeper for Mr. Hoffman. We are informed 
that the Locomotive designed by the same person, of 
which an illustrated description appeared in The Iron Age, 
May 4, 1899, was reproduced in a number of the Chicago 
papers. 

Anything mechanical in design, and specially when it 
shows ingenuity in construction, is apt to appeal to the 
average man and becomes a subject of conversation 
among friends, thus bringing the merchant more prom- 
inently before the public. A Bicycle has interest for both 
young and old of both sexes, and the number of Bicycles 
which have been exhibited, of various construction, by 
Hardware stores, indicates the value which they are re- 
garded as possessing for show window display. 
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Lufkin Rule Company. 


UFKIN RULE COMPANY, Saginaw, Mich., have en- 
L larged their quarters in New York by taking adjoin- 
ing space in the Stewart Building, which now gives 
them about threc times the area they formerly had. 
When the manager of the business here, H. G. Hollis, 
took charge of the branch in this city a few years ago 
the stock carried was contained in a portable wardrobe 
used as a cupboard, the company making in addition to 
a line of board measures, &c., but one tape other than 
their pocket style. Now they make a comprehensive line 
of steel, metallic and linen tapes, which are largely han- 
dled through the wholesale trade and the higher grades 
specified for and bought directly by the United States 
Government. They also make folding steel pocket rules, 
tinners’ rules and a number of specialties for measuring 
and gauging logs and lumber, farriers’ rules, boards for 
glass cutting, log and cotton calipers, &c. 
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J. L. Blackburn has been admitted to partnership in 
the Hardware firm of R. T. Quisenberry & Son, Hous- 
tania, Mo., and the style has been changed to Quisen- 
berry & Blackburn. The firm are making some improve- 
ments in their establishment, and expect to add mate 
rias’y to the stock carried before another year. 
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Notes on Prices. 


(Continued from page 44.) 


ness is quoted at 39 to 41 cents. This reduces the price of 
Oil to that ruling from March 9 to 14, this year, since 
which time it has been advancing. Buyers are pretty 
well supplied at lower prices and are not purchasing on a 
falling market. It is impossible to determine the future 
course of the market under present circumstances. Com 
paring the situation, however, with that of former years 
it is not considered impossible that a further slight decline 
in price may be followed by a reaction, and that before 
the new crop of Seed is due, about th2 middle of Septem- 
ber, prices may approximate values in force last week. 
This, it will be recognized, is wholly conjecture. 

Spirits Turpentine, —The conditicns of the Turpentine 
market are about the same as last week, with prices un- 
changed at 4114 cents for Southerns and 42 cents for 
machine made barrels. Stocks at this point are sufficient 
for requirements, which are limited to small lots. 


_ 


Pacific Coast Freights. 


From a Special Correspondent. 





SAN FRANCISCO, May 18, 1899. 


HE fight that has been brewing for three weeks past 
between the big Hardware wholesalers of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington, and the bigger jobbers of 
St. Louis, St. Paul and Chicago for Western trade and 
the retail trade of intermediate points is now on in real 
earnest. A delegation of the larger dealers of this city 
will leave to-night for St. Paul, where a meeting has been 
arranged with the traffic managers. The wits of the big- 
gest dealers of the West, backed by the Ogden and 
Southern railroad lines, are arrayed against the money, 
the brains and the influence of the immense firms of the 
East, in combination with the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific Railroads. The contest is to be of no mean 
proportions. 

Since it was first announced that the Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern had secretly made a new tariff 
on Western freight in less than carload lots for the bene- 
fit of the dealers of the Middle East, the merchants of 
this city have been holding almost daily meetings to de- 
vise ways and means to combat the powerful influence so 
quietly working against them. 

That the two Northern roads had made rates incon- 
sistent with the compact entered into by them last May 
with the other transcontinental lines was at first mere 
rumor and the agents of the local firms had the greatest 
difficulty in verifying it. The wholesalers of Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane were communicated with, 
and they entered into hearty co-operation with their 
Californian brethren, with the result that copies of the 
new tariff sheets were secured and the duplicity of the 
Northern lines proved. 

San Francisco will be represented at St. Paul by W. 
R. Wheeler, manager for Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson 
and chairman of the Metal and Hardware Association; 
Charles F. Tay of the George H. Tay Company, H. D. 
Loveland of the California Wholesale Grocery Dealers’ 
Association and Mr. Carrigan of the firm of Dunham, 
Carrigan & Hayden Company. Portland is sending a 
delegation of ten of her biggest business men, Seattle 
is sending six, Spokane two and Tacoma has a list of a 
half dozen or more. 

> 


Prescott Hardware Company, Prescott, Ark., suffered 
the loss of their storehouse by fire a short time since. 
The loss was $11,000, with insurance of about one-half. 
Warehouses with $6000 worth of stock were not dam- 
aged. Business was continued in temporary quarters, 
and the company are now rebuilding at the old site. 


J. Gehrig, formerly of Alhambra, Il., has purchased 
the Hardware store of Frank A. Warnhoff, 1712 Frank- 
lin avenue, St. Louis, Mo., and will continue the busi- 
ness. 
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The Standard Chain Company. 


LL indications point to an early consolidation of the 
A principal chain manufacturing plants in the United 
States, under the name of the Standard Chain Company, 
with a capitalization of $6,500,000, $3,000,000 preferred 
and $3,500,000 common, the excess of common over the 
preferred going to the underwriters. The deal for the 
consolidation of the chain manufacturing plants was 
commenced a good while ago, the initiative being taken 
by J. M. Kelly, Jr., of Louisville, Ky., who secured op- 
tions on the plants, and which have until July 1 to run. 
The banking concern handling the stock is the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company of 59 Cedar street, 
New York city. In the Pittsburgh district the concerns 
to be included in the consolidation are the chain depart- 
ment of Jones & Laughlins, Limited; James McKay & 
Co.; Garland Chain Company, Rankin Station, Pa.; 
Baker Chain & Wagon Iron Mfg. Company, Allegheny, 
Pa. Outside the Pittsburgh district the following con- 
cerns will be included: William Woodhouse, Trenton, N.J.; 
John C. Schmidt & Co., York, Pa.; South Harrisburg Chain 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa.; Bower & Mallery, Carlisle, 
Pa.; McCoy & Linn, Milesburg, Pa.; P. Hayden Saddlery 
Hardware Company, Columbus, Ohio; Franz Krein Mfg. 
Company, St. Mary’s, Ohio; Franz Krein Company, 
Marion, Ind.; Falls City Chain Company, Jeffersonville, 
Ind.; Nixdorff-Krein Mfg. Company, St. Louis, and Nes 
Chain Mfg. Company, York, Pa. In the case of Jones & 
Laughlins, Limited, it is understood that the Standard 
Chain Company will continue the manufacture of Chain 
at the Jones & Laughlins plant for 60 days, after which 
time the chain making machines and everything pertain- 
ing to the Chain plant is to be removed, the building thus 
vacated to be devoted to the manufacture of Cold Rolled 
Shafting by Jones & Laughlins. It is stated that this 
new concern have no connection whatever with the 


Union Steel & Chain Company, which are said to be in 
process of organization. It is also stated that the new 
prices on Chain sent out a week or two ago were dictated 
by the Standard Chain Company. It is also intimated 
that just as soon as the deal has been absolutely closed 
up the price of Chain will be further advanced. 





Requests for Catalogues, &c. 


OMER E. HART’S store, at Stanwood, Iowa, was 
burned out a short time since. Mr. Hart is erecting 
a new one-story building, with basement, 25 x 70 feet, 
which he expects to have completed about June 25. His 
line comprises Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and 
Tinware and Sporting Goods, catalogues, price-lists, &c., 
relating to which he would be pleased to receive from the 
trade. 


The store of Henry Jacobs, at Lead, S. D., was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. Mr. Jacobs has resumed busi- 


ness, and advises us that he would appreciate copies of 
catalogues and other matter pertaining to Shelf Hard- 
ware, Stoves and Tinware. 


A. B. Cutting, Gouverneur, N. Y., will put in a new 
stock about June 1, and is desirous of receiving from 


manufacturers and jobbers catalogues and price-lists 
relating to Hardware, House Furnishing Goods, Steam 
and Plumbing Goods, &c. 


Adolf Schleiffer, 42 Vogesenstr., Strasburg, Germany, 
mining, metallurgical and technical agent, would be 
pleased to hear from American manufacturers with 


copies of catalogues, &c., and information as to prices. 
Mr. Schleiffer aavises us that he is in position to sell 
goods on commission in Soutwern Germany and France. 


OO ————— 


Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 

CRESCENT MACHINE Company, Leetonia, Ohio : Wood 
Working Machinery, Threshermen’s Tank Pump and 
Crescent Post Auger. 

HELLER Bros. Company, Newark, N. J.: Horse Rasps, 
Files, Farriers’ Tools, Machinists’ Hammers, &c. 

THE Bay STATE ALUMINUM CoMPANY, Quincy, Mass.: 
Aluminum Kitchen and Household Utensils. 
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Trade Items. 


ILLIAM P. BISSELL of St. Paul, Minn., who has 
W for years been prominently identified with the 
Nail and Wire trade, and is at present a repre- 
sentative of the American Steel & Wire Company, has 
been on a visit East and was in New York City during 
the past week. 


R. F. Pappison, well known to the Hardware trade in 
Arkansas, where he has traveled for many years, is now 
covering the State of South Carolina, in the interest of 
the Simmons Hardware Company, with headquarters at 
Columbia. 


SomE weeks since we referred to the organization of 
the Rogers Screw Company, Providence, R. lL, who have 
completed arrangements to enter the market in the near 
tuture. The modern plant of the Diamond Machine Com- 
pany of Providence has been taken entire, and in a few 
months active operations will have begun. The capital 
of the company has been fully subscribed, and Olney Ar- 
nold, II, elected treasurer and secretary, and Henry R. 
Rogers, superintendent. 





Among the Hardware Trade. 


Pease-Humphrey Hardware Company, West Supe- 
rior, Wis., who are wholesale and retail dealers in Heavy 
and Shelf Hardware, Iron, Stoves, Tinware, Mill and 
Miners’ Supplies, Bicycle and Sporting Goods, Belting, 
«c., have materially enlarged their establishment by the 
addition of adjoining premises, 25 x 80 feet in dimen- 
sions. Taking out the partition wall they have a capa- 
cious store, 140 feet long, the principal part of which is 
50 feet wide. The store has a 16-foot ceiling and has 
abundant light. A fine plate glass front has also been in- 
stalled, adding materially to the exterior appearance. 
With the establishment as now arranged the company 
are in a much better position than ever before to meet 
the requirements of their growing trade. 


Mr. Kline has disposed of his interest in the firm of 
Peterson & Kline, Oakland, Neb., to Wm. L. Peterson, 
and the business will be continued under the style of 
Peterson Bros. A $5000 steck of Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, &c., is carried. 


Coffin & Northrop Company, Boise, Idaho, were 
burned out a short time since, suffering a loss on stock 
of about $25,000 and on building $3000. The company 
having come to a very satisfactory settlement with the 
insurance companies have rebuilt their store and are 
about to open up again in better shape than ever. 


Truscott & Harmon, Miles City, Mont., have opened 
up a branch store at Rosebud, with J. Taylor as manager. 


W. R. Grace & Son have succeeded Franck C. Lyon 
in the Hardware and furniture business at Wausa, Neb. 


Lindsey Grimes has purchased the interest of Milton 
Hale in the Hale Hardware Company, West Union, Lowa. 


W. G. Wilson has sold his store at West Bend, Iowa, 
to Joseph Dorweiler. 

John H. Lecher, at Nanticoke, Pa., is erecting a new 
brick building for the accommodation of his Hardware 
business, 


Berkey Bros., is the style of a new firm at Bolivar, Pa. 
They report a very fair spring trade. T. M. and T. L. 
Berkey comprise the firm. 


J. S. Bradley, New Berlin, N. Y., is building an addi- 
tion to his store. The addition will be 22 x 85 feet, with 
an ell, 17 x 30. It will be of brick and two stories high. 


About $600 worth of goods were stolen from the store 
of Rogers & Miller, 135 Market street, Philadelphia, a 
short time since. No clue to the thieves has yet been se- 
cured. 

Frank L. Bean has succeeded Wm. Vandermade in the 


Hardware, Stove and Sporting Goods business at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 





Dreher & Myers, Ney, Ohio, have put in a stock of 
Hardware in connection with their Harness and Agricul- 
tural Implement business. 


John Rustad has admitted E. A. Lerberg to partner- 
ship in the Hardware business at Kindred, N. D., and 
the style has become John Rustad & Co. 


W. W. Briggs has disposed of his business at Geneva, 
Ind., to J. W. Deitsch. 
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Bell & Patton are successors to Lightbourne & Brass- 
field at Liberty, Mo. 


Frank C. Boise, Union City, Mich., has remeved to 
larger and more commodious quarters. Here a number 
of improvements are noticeable, which Mr. Boise re- 
marks have been suggested by an experience of 20 years 
in the Hardware line. Mr. Boise handles Stoves, Tin- 
ware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting Goods and Bi- 
cycles, Buggies, Wagons, &c., in addition to Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware. 


Moses Korns, Hartwick, Iowa, recently turned over 
his Hardware business to his son, Clarence G. Korns, 
who disposed of a half-interest in it to J. E. Foulkes, who 
has been prominently identified with the store for the 


past ten years. The style of the firm is now Korns & 
Foulkes. 


The Moore Hardware & Iron Company have succeed- 
ed J. M. Moore’s Sons, Denver, Col., whose office and 
salesrooms are at the corner of Fifteenth and Wazee 
streets, with warehouse at corner of Thirteenth and 
Wazee streets. The company’s stock includes Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Wagon Wood Stock, &c. Some retail- 
ing is done, but the business is largely wholesale, the 


company’s salesmen covering Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico. 

Norman & Willey have succeeded Norman, Branstet- 
ter & Willey at De Witt, Ark. 


Two hundred dollars’ worth of goods were recently 
stolen from the store of Orr & Smith at Painted Post, 


a’. 


The R. D. Willson Hardware Company, Port Angeles, 
Wash., have been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$15,000. Robert D. Willson is president of the company 
and A. D. Willson, secretary and treasurer. A wholesale 
and retail business is carried on in Hardware, Stoves, 


Tinware, Farm Implements, Sporting Goods, Furniture, 
Crockery, &c. 





Carl Stroebel is suecessor to Fisk Bros., at Central 
Lake, Mich. 


Mays & Crowe, 'The Dalles, Oregon, whose store was 
destroyed some time since in the large conflagration in 
that city, have rebuilt and are again conducting business 
as usual. Their new building is 100 feet square, two 
stories high, with plate glass front. The building is of 
pressed brick and is furnished with power elevator and 
lighted by nine are lights. The fixtures are thoroughly 
modern and the store is regarded as exceedingly well ar- 
ranged and admirably adapted to the requirements of the 
Hardware business. The building cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $30,000. The firm have also erected new plumb- 
ing and tin shops, also a machine and Bicycle repair 
shop. They also have a brick warehouse 50 x 120 feet 
in dimensions. 


J. H. Hixson & Co., have succeeded B. S. Webb in the 
Hardware business at San Pedro, Cal. 


Adam G. Robson has sold out his business at Camden, 
N. Y., to Becker & Maine. 





Bailey & Son, Orion, Mich., have removed to larger 
and more commodious quarters. 


Morton & Adam have dissolved partnership at Chat- 
ham, Ont., and John A. Morton is continuing the busi- 
ness under his own name. 


Long & Harris are successors to Long & Moore at 
Chula, Mo. 


Hager & Brother’s store at Fort Atkinson, Wis., was 


robbed of $100 worth of Cutlery on the night of the 10th 
ult. 


L. H. Hannas & Son have purchased the Hardware 
and grocery business of W. J. Crandall, Alhambra, Cal. 





McCollum & Merriell have dissolved in the Hardware 
business at Hope, N. D., and J. K. McCollum is continu- 
ing under his own name. 


Albertson & Young Company have succeeded Coty & 
Albertson Company at Atlantic City, N. J. This is re- 
ferred to as a change in name only, the business being 
carried on under the same management as heretofore. 
Richard R. Albertson is president of the corporation, and 
Joseph Young secretary. The company are retailers of 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, House Furnishing Goods, 
Electrical Supplies, &c. They also conduct a plumbing 
and steam heating department. 
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S. T. Voorhees, with stores at Galena and Sturgis, S. 
D., lost his store at the former place by fire on the 14th 
ult., the loss being about $10,000. Mr. Voorhees promptly 
secured other quarters and was again in shape for busi- 
ness three days later. 


Sedalia Hardware & Grocery Company, Sedalia, Mo., 
have removed to 104 and 106 East Fifth street, where 
they have a double store room, with three floors. The 
capital has recently been increased and the company are 
carrying a larger and more complete stock than ever be- 
fore. 


Isaac A. Brown, Monon, Ind., has disposed of his busi- 
ness to Galey Hardware Company. 





Brady & Robinson, Grass Valley, Cal., have incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $10,000. They do a retail 
business in Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Farm Imple- 
ments, Sporting Goods and Mine and Mill Supplies. They 
have recently added a fine shop for plumbing and metal 
work. 


Newtson & Leemon have succeeded James M. Newt- 
son at Hoopeston, Ill. 





Miscellaneous Notes. 


Hartz Steel Tackle Blocks. 


H. D. Edwards & Co., Detroit, Mich., for whom Neal 
& Brinker are Eastern agents at 168 Church street, New 
York, in addition to the complete line of metal blocks 
formerly made by them, are now making and show in 
their new catalogue recently issued square cheek blocks 
for wire rope made with loose safety link hooks, stiff 
swivel hooks or shackles. These blocks are adapted to 
house moving and similar uses. The illustrations in the 
catalogue are half-tones, while the value of the publica- 
tion is Lurther enhanced by tables giving the strength of 
blocks, estimated weights and strength of cordage and 
wire rope, &c. 


Wrought Iron Fire Escapes and Entrance Gates. 


J. E. Bolles Iron & Wire Works, Detroit, Mich., manu- 
facturers of iron, wire, steel, brass and electro-plated 
work, call especial attention to a variety of all wrought 
iron fire escapes, suitable for hotels, factories, public 
buildings, &c. In the No. 5 Michigan Standard style, 
shown in a small illustrated catalogue of their various 
goods just published, the especial features mentioned are 
strong balconies, usually made 36 inches in width, with a 
floor of 2 x 3-16 inch iron slats supported by three angle 
iron stringers. The railing also has a strong angle iron 
frame, the top rail of which, together with the brackets, 
are fastened securely through the wall with nut and 
washer on the inside, thus securing the greatest strength 
with a comparatively light construction. The balconies 
are usually made long enough to take in at least two 


windows. Where the wall space is not sufficient 
for stair ladders between the windows, a _ straight 
ladder is used, as shown in cut No. 7, extend- 


ing from the roof to within 8 feet of the ground, 
and located a sufficient distance from the wall so that 
people can descend behind the ladder with comparative 
safety. The No. 14 stair escape is still another variety of 
structure, designed more particularly for school buildings, 
asylums, sanitariums, &c. This concern also make a 
large variety of fire escapes adapted to different pur- 
poses, as well as much ornamental iron, wire and brass 
work, elevator cages, &c., and have equipped many 
prominent buildings in this country. A new design in the 
way of entrance gutes to grounds inclosed with stone 
walls or iron fences has just been brought out, and is 
shown in the catalogue referred to. 


Samson Anvils. 


Van Wagoner & Williams Hardware Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and 14 Warren street. New York, have added 
the following additional sizes to their line of Samson 
anvils: 275, 300, 325, 350, 375, 400, 425, 450, 475 and 500 
pounds. The company suggest that the figures should be 
noted on page 45 of their catalogue for future reference. 


” 


Lunham & Moore, forwarding agents, 461 Produce 
Exchange, New York, have been appointed freight and 
passenger agents in the United States and Canada for the 
Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway, England, and are now 
prepared to quote closer rates than heretofore from 
f.o.b. steamer, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Norfolk or Newport’ News to any station on the 
line of this important road and its connections. Rates 
will be given to the buyer’s store covering all incidental 
charges. 
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Pullman Lawn Sprinkler. 


Pullman Sash Balance Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
for whom A. G. Sherman is agent, 14 Warren street, New 
York, are manufacturing the Pullman lawn sprinkler, as 
here illustrated. While similar in outward appearance to 
one formerly made, some modifications have been in- 
troduced with regard to the umbrella spray delivery. The 
nozzle and parts, except the black enameled sheet steel 
stand, are made of nickeled cast brass. In addition to 
the sprinkler as here illustrated it can be used on the end 
of a hose for spraying bushes, shrubbery, &c., by remov- 
ing the upper portion and attaching the tip directly to the 





Pullman Lawn Sprinkler. 


hose, in the same Way as an ordinary nozzle. A steel pin 
3-16 x 4 inches in size is also sent with each sprinkler, 
so that one end, which is threaded, can be screwed 
into the brass work underneath and the spike stuck 
into the ground on terraces or other angular or uneven 
places, where the stand would not be level. In such 
cases the stand can be removed quickly, if necessary, or 
used -as itsis. 


atin. 
—— 


The Racine Slicer. 


The slicing machine, for slicing potatoes and all kinds 
of roots, for stock, cutting cabbage, &c., which is here- 
with illustrated, is manufactured by the Racine Mallea- 








Racine Slicer and Root Cutter. 


ble & Wrought Iron Company, Racine, Wis. It is com- 
pactly built and simple in operation. The knives are ca- 
pable of adjustment to thick or thin slicing. Its rapid- 


ity of operation will be appreciated in those sections of 
the country in which roots are largely fed to stock. 

We learn from the Nicholson File Company that the 
“ File Filosophy,” which was published two months ago, 
has proved so popular that a second and much increased 
edition is rendered necessary. The little book has been 
widely distributed to machinists and file users through- 
out this country and abroad. Treating as it does of files 
and how to use them it is useful to those interested in 
that class of tools. Copies may be had free upon applica- 
tion to the company's head office in Providence, R. I. 
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Newton Fly Catcher. 


H. C. Newton & Co., Cuthbert, Ga., are manufacturing 
Newton's fly catcher, as here illustrated. It consists of a 
baseboard and wire superstructure, which when baited 
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so it may be folded back into the cabinet when not in use, 
A heavy tin lamp or vessel, with a capacity of half a 
gallon, provided with two No. 3 burners, is securely 
pivoted on the rear of the cabinet in such a way that it 
Swings freely and adjusts itself to an upright position 








X Ray Egg Tester. 


with a little syrup or other fly food and placed a short 
distance away from a kitchen or dining table with a 
Might overhead, is ready for business. In setting it after 





Newton Fly Catcher. 


baiting the trap it is best to leave the top off a little while 
until some files have found the way to the bait. In this 
way other flies are more readily caught. 


_ 





X Ray Egg Tester. 


Waddel Wooden Ware Works, Greenfield, Ohio, are 
manufacturing the X Ray egg tester, here shown. This 
is a device for quickly and expeditiously testing eggs be- 


when the tester is elevated in front. The lamp can be 
filed through a screw cap without removing from the 
tester. There are adjustable legs, one on each side of the 
cabinet, for elevating the apparatus to the proper hight 
for the operator. The tray is made of sheet steel and 
perforated with 36 holes, the proper size for the end of an 
egg to rest in, and is secured to the inner section of the 
metal hood. The carricr is made of heavy sheet steel 
with pivoted wire rods. Reflectors at each end of the 
cabinet intensify the light under the tray. The lever 
shown in front of the cabinet elevates the eggs from the 
tray into the carrier, the arrangement being such that by 
distending the wire handles the eggs are in one move- 
ment simultaneously deposited in the cardboard re- 
ceptacles in the carrier. Complete, the tester weighs 11 
pounds. Where electric light is available, it can be sub- 
stituted for the kerosene lamps. With each tester an 
electric lamp holder is sent. 


— 


Special Features of Monarch Bicycles. 


The wheels brought out this season by the Monarch 
Cycle Mfg. Company, Lake and Halstead streets, Chicago, 
have a number of new and interesting features. Several 
of them are illustrated herewith. The crank shaft 
mechanism illustrated in Fig. 1 is covered by strong 
patents which are owned by the company and it is used 
exclusively in Monarch bicycles. It is of the two piece or 
middle union type, and the union of cranks is so nearly 





Fig. 1.—Crank Shaft Mechanism. 


fore packing for market, accomplishing in a larger and 
quicker way the results usually obtained by candling. 
The cabinet illustrated is made of wood, well finished 
and painted. It is 14 inches wide, 22 inches long and 8 
inches high. The hood is made of IXX bright tin, black 
enameled and in two sections, so arranged as to telescope, 


mechanically perfect that when united they are practically 
one piece; yet both cranks and sprockets can be instantly 
removed from the machine without disconnecting the 
chain or disturbing the adjustment of the ings. The 
cranks are steel drop forgings, with a portion of the axle 
forged on each crank. They are firmly locked together 
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by asleeve containing differential threads—i.e., threads of 
different pitch, but both right hand, so that when this 
sleeve, which also serves as a hub for the sprocket and 
spider, is revolved on both cranks at the same time it 
draws them together. The inner ends of the cranks are 
accurately machined, one with a tapered tongue and the 
other with a corresponding tapered groove, so that when 





Fig. 2.-— One-Piece Crank Azle. 


drawn together, as above described, they are firmly locked 
in their proper relative position. 

The left crank, which forms the long part of the crank 
axle, has a lock nut attached having a right hand thread, 
28 threads to the inch. The interlocking point of the left 
crank has a right hand thread, 20 threads to the inch. 
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point are flushed and reinforced in the most scientific 
manner. The ball cups contain ball retainers and are 
threaded to the crank hanger and fit flush with the ends, 
being secured in place by bolts and binding lugs forged 
on the bracket. Periphery of ball cups is much wider 
than old patterns, making it impossible for them to get 
out of adjustment after having been locked by clamping 
device, he cones are connected by a sleeve which 
ensheaths the axle, one cone being pressed into either end 
of the sleeve. The balls used in the crank axle bearings 
are 5-16 inch, producing less friction and making a 
smoother running bearing than the \4-inch balls com- 
monly used. 

The Monarch one-piece crank axle shown in Fig. 2 has 
been brought out in recognition of the large and growing 
demand for such a construction. The cups fit into tapered 
seatings and can be easily removed by hand when desired, 
yet when the parts are assembled they are held together 
with absolute firmness. The balls are held in each cup by 
retainers and run with two points on the cup and one on 
the cone. The three points are in such position relative 
to each other that the balls, in place of having a twisted 
motion, as is common in most bearings, are given a true 
rolling motion, reducing friction to a minimum. The 
sprocket spider is secured against a shoulder forged with 
the crank and is locked by the right cone. Dust caps are 
screwed into the ends of the hanger barrel, and between 
them and the ball retaining rings are placed washers made 
from piano felt. These caps also serve, when in position, 
to secure the two cups in their seatings. These washers 
serve as added security against dust getting at the bear- 
ings, and at the same time collect and hold for lubrication 
any surplus oil which may be used. 

The seat post bracket shown in Fig. 3 is forged steel, 








Fig. 3. Monarch and Defiance Hubs. 


From this it will be seen that in back pedaling the 
queers sleeve would have to travel toward the lock nut 
(inward) at the rate of 1.20 inch to one revolution, while 
the lock nut will travel in the same direction only 
1-22 inch, thereby forming a locking device for restrain- 
ing sprocket from loosening by drawing against the 
shoulders of either sprocket sleeve and lock nut. 

The right crank, forming short end of axle, has a ten 
per inch right hand thread, cut double, and this thread 





and all tubes centering at this point have flush joints. 
The internal clamping device is a novel and very effective 
one, consisting of a bushing split to permit of elasticity 
and tapered at both ends. The lower end fits into a cor- 
responding taper in the interior of the bracket and the 
upper fits a like taper in the clamping collar, which screws 
into the top for the application of a wrench, this being the 
“- part of the clamp which protrudes above the frame. 
he hubs, shown in Fig. 4, are steel drop forgings and 








Fig. 4.—Seat Fost Bracket and Front Fork Crown. 


travels 1-10 inch to one revolution. In pedaling forward 
it will be seen that the right hand crank will travel toward 
the left hand crank twice as fast as the left hand crank 
travels, thereby forming a lock between the two. The 
tapered tongue and groove on cranks unite them so that 
they must travel as one member. The crank hanger or 
bracket is machined from forged steel. The joints at this 





absolutely dust proof. being fitted with ball retainers, felt 
washers and metal dust caps. Monarch and Defiance 
ball bearings embody the best scientific principles 
and are given special attention with reference to construc- 
tion and produced from the finest stock obtainable for the 
purpose. The flanges of the hubs are very carefully 
drilled to carry the strain of the spokes uniformly. 
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Magic Trolley Ladder. 


Portland Ladder Company, 283 Plane street, Newark, 
N. J., are manufacturing J. A. Weston’s store ladder, 
shown in the accompanying engravings. It is designed 
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Fig. 1.— Fast Rolling Store Service Ladder. 


for use in stores, libraries, offices, factories, municipal and 
private buildings, &c. A feature of the construction is 
the small amount of space required for its operation. The 
rolling trolley guide wheels at the top allow the ladder 
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Fig. 2.—Profile View, Showing Possible Angles. 


to be used at any desired angle or in any particular posi- 


tion required. The ladders ran on noiseless, ball bearing, 
valcanized rubber rollers that do not require any track on 
the floor. The material of the ladders is the best white 
ash, natural finish. Attention is called particularly to the 
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oscillating slide shown in Fig. 2, by which a choice of 
angles is always possible, according to the floor space 
available. Regularly they are made in nine sizes, rising 
by a from 8 to 16 feet inclusive, larger ones being made 
© order. 


—ite, 
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J. H. Long, Orwigsburg, Pa., has purchased D. R. 
Kistler’s coach making works and will operate it in con- 
nection with his retail Hardware, Stove and Sporting 
Goods business. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED MAY 23. 18292. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer are printed in Italics, and the prices named 
represent those current in the market as obtainable by 
the fair retail Hardware trade, whether from manufac- 


turers or jobbers. 


They apply to such quantities of goods 
as are usually purchased by retail merchants. 


Very 


small orders and broken packages often command higher 
prices, while lower prices are frequently given to larger 


buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 
ers, and are in many cases their regular prices to the small 


trade, lower prices bein 
retail trade, either by 
bers. 


frequently quoted to the fair 
e manufacturers or by the job- 


Cut Prices —In the present condition of the market, 


while many advanced prices are announced 


by the manu 


Sacturers, lower prices are often made by the wholesale trade 
who have stocks on hand purchased at former quotations. 

Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns 
and also THE Iron AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (April 6, 
1899), which gives a classified list of the products of our 
advertisers and thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, 
Hardware and Machinery trades. 

Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hard 
ware Lists’’ is in preparation and will contain the list 


prices of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering 
these quotations as correct and as useful as possible to 





Retail Hardware Merchants. 





Aajusters Blind— 
rs # doz. $3.00.. ~- SSO 38168105 
vias daa diniieinniiieisontiaunesie 
North's see Fasteners, Blind. 


~‘—ecmpate Stop— 
weet TRI, -c0nsceccccnccscesescsesess 40% 
Taplin’s Perfection 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells. &c. 


Anvite—American= 


Eagle Anvils............+++ »b 74@ 
Hay- ‘sudden, W Wro a Wro Re 
Horseshoe bran pronca.coame $ 
Samson.. aan 
Trenton, ‘Wrought.,.......-. Ve Dns 4 
imported— 
arml "s Mouse Hole.........- 834 @0iq¢ 
Peter WEMEE-«cecoscocesercess “94@0K9 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00..... eesesvenes 204 


Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Appie, &e. 

Augers and oe 

Common Double . 51 

Boring Machine ngere.. 751 

Car Bits, 12-in, twist..........+++..-. 
= SENSNONAME 

Jennings’ Pa 


Auger = 
Car Bits 


s Auger and Car 
nn? 40&16@40&10&108 
? orstner Pat. Auger Bits posed pesddeces 25% 


>». Ee Ime & 
~No. 10 lip. B. Jennings’ list 


No. 30. R. Jennings’ List.. 
Russell J 


408105 


Heese eeeeees 


Seats eal eaeews pesca 
s Jennings al 





= gonna 
ae Os 


Prreeerr rr ieeeer etree eer 


eeee 


Standard List 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $18; large. O90. iis Vette tes 


Lavigne’s St oe ge 1, 


8. i 
neers arvana eabaate | 
Gimliet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.7: 
Fovhc ry’ esccsces, 
Double Cut, makers’ lists. 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney’s Adjustable, # dos. 


i 





DOUMIRED 2. ccccccges coogne 10% 
8 ’, Common, No, 6..... docetgube 10% 
Stearns’, all other numbers.......20&19% 


— lee Seti’ and Bits— 


Ford’s, + eeeeee-f0&10@402108108 
Seetl’s sennaupend 40&1 


Awis— 


fp gro. $2.7 10 

Unhandled, Shouldered.gro. 700 

Unhandled, Patent.....gro. 75¢ 
Peg Awis: ‘ 

Unhandled: Shouldered gro.50 100 
Scratch Awls: 

Handled, Common. gro. $3. 


5 

Landi, Socket hone 

Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 
First yt best ther brag #01 
pis 75 
ieee epenlal Bre Brands, good gar 


Cheap Handled Bxe8....0- + ohel, 
eveled, add 5c doz. 
axié Grease—See Grease, Arie, 


eer ne 








Axles— 
Iron. Steel, 
Concord, loose collar...544c 5 uf) 
Concord, solid collar...5%4c 5%c 
No.1 Common. . 4 ¢ 3% 
No. 14 Com. New Style. Aye hye 3 
No. 2, Solid Collar...... 4%c 4c 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 to 1h.. £54 | & 
SD hk. « cmkanebeieke 50% 
MeO, DGS ccdccec coves 
Baiances— 
as 
Caldwell low list........c-cescssssse0e 308 
TTT oscccnpnotsapebeoaccenenedes 65% 
PT ctatec -aivicsuenshuceededeooes 308 
Spring— 
Spring Balances .. 


Chatilion’s Light Spe. B Jeness. uhone 5 

Chatillon Siraight Bal 

Chatillon neces 

Chatillon’ DS ND Bes ococccccsccccess 358 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 

Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib., per Ib... 

234@5i4e 


‘4 
PR so Scale— 
le Beams, List Jan. 12, °82...... 
50@50L58 


Chattilion’s No. 1.. oanecabessdoone 
Chattillon’s No. 2 


Beaters— 


eet eee ease santsel 


Spiral 
Dover sista 10, ‘Fy 


ta: bo) No No.1 


Ne 10h ste 
nary, 2 aH 00: 


bets 
Lyon's "Standard * ize. 
onder (8. 8S. & Co.) .. 


Bellows— 
Blacksmith— 
Standard List.... 70@70&10% 


Inch.. 30 32 8, 36 38 10) 
Each, $1.00 4.26 5 00 6.60 6.25 7.60 


ngth: 
Each. $4.75 5.25 5.75 6.50 7.40 8.75 
Molders— 


9 0 1 wh 6 
. «nff6.25 6.75 8.00 9.00 11.50 18.75 


en 


ee eeweeee 


Re: 


Inch... 6 8 10 
Doz.. "* att 10 9.78 6.00 18 6-40 610) 
Cow— 





Gong, Yankee ese ee 57 

Howe, R. & E. Mfg. Co.'s oveee see D0K108 

Lever and Pull, Sargent’s............... 
45410@45&10854 


pepe 
once Bs th 
Sone or 
taseincoon + ora OO 


Farm 
Steel Alloy Church and School. soeiog 
Beiting 
Rubber r— 


tee eee eee eeee 


eee erner ene 


70-10% 
Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 
Benders and srcioey 

Tire— 

Brettell Tire U 

= River 


TTT Tete ee eee ee 


Stodaard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. 





Bicycle Coods— 


Lane’s Cycle Hanger Etivatendaseed 344a5s 

Joon S. Leng’s Son’s 1590 | st : 
Diinmeratected isttakevs ecsceieceae 508 
Cs cadeatnnsscuebsneidae arececcse cai 508 
i a en = ana: 50% 
i cisenscouthdtintnncketcse 50&10% 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 
Bit Holders—See Holders. 
Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 
Blind Fasteners -— See Faz- 
teners, Blind, 


Blind Staples—See Staples, 
Blind. 


Blocks— Tackle— 
mon Wooden.. AROueNey 
kady's Al 8 All Steel, Common Bushed... 
"s All Steel, Bronze Bushed.. eines 

Hartz All Steel, Common eee coaiee 
Hartz All Steel, Bronze Bushed. .50&10¢ 
Ford’s Star Brana, Self Lubricating. .70% 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand.. ‘ 
op e's pat. Adj., Perfect Safety sosios 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. iron... Levee BOM 

See also Machines, Hoisti 


Boards, Stove— 
1898 or 1899 List 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common, list Jan. 30, °95............ 
0b 10& 5% 


0@7 
Norway Iron, $3.00, Ly Oct. 7, *8h.. 
75L10@ 752108 5% 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list......... 854 15% 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 30, °95.......... 
70@70k 1085% 
Machine list June 12, '96............ 
708: 10@708 108 10% 
Door and Shutter— 


Cast ~y Barrel, Round Brass 

Pee Ey Se 
Per doz...$0.27 .30 .38 

gt ee Bottom, apenas; 


Ff ae $01 8 1. os 
Cast Iron Chain, Fiat, Seen: 
_,-- 8 


eresdbeveres ise 


6 
AB 


8 
66 


10 
1.65 
10 
_ 87 


10 
83 


r 8 
70 1.28 


65@6541 
Wroms ht Flush— bad os 


, Sargent’s list.......... 50&1 
2. 14 Stanley’s list. .60& Risqounibase 
junk, Sargent’s or “30u log pees 


Wrought Shatter, Shaces 
$081 0874@708 
Wrought Square, Standard list 


75@75&10% 
Stove and nat 


70¢ 10% 
70k 10% 


L 10 


Yr 


ae list August 27, 1898.. i 
Tire— 
Common, list Feb. 28, °83.. ‘eeeos nas 


American Screw Tompenys 
Norway Phila., | 16, ’84.75&108 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84.....80&10% 
Bay State, list Feb. 28, 83 70% 

+ ——~ Moore Co.: 

Phila., list Oct. 16, 84. Teetes 


ee eenee wane 


Norw 
jet hila., list Oct. 16, '84....80&104 
ipse. list Feb. OO. "GD. . <hdecee ccoote 
rt ter Bolt & Nut Company 
Empire, list Feb. 28, ’83............. 708 
Keystone Phila. list Oct. «--80&10% 
Norway Phila.. fist Oct. ean -- 758108 


Borers, Tap— 
Bowes Tap, Ring, with Handle: 





eer 1 1% 1% FI 
Per doz... $3.75 64.75 6.25 676 
po SS a ars 244 2% 
Pe Be dcdeconsesve 00 11.00 





Enterprise Mfg. Co.. 25@308 
1. $1. 25; No. 2. si. ‘65; No. 8, $2.50 


edie Machines—sce Ma- 
chines, Boring. 


Braces— 
Note.—Most Braces are sold at net _ 
Common Ball, American. fi. 101 £0 
RGUOE TM, .ckisconletdbhediscces pte 
Fray’ 's Genuine Spofford’s..... 50&10&5¢ 
“a "s No. 70 to 120, 81 '- B01 08: 


G0k10k5@00k1 ORI08 
Brackets— 

Cast Iron, plain.......... 75>@75@104 
Wrought Steel............ 0d 10@754% 
Bright Wire Goods—See 

Wire. 
Broilers— 
Wire Goods Co.............0.- 75@75&10¢ 


Buckets, Well and Fire— 
See Pails 


Bucks, Saw— 
PE cnarsdenasee # gro. $22.00@$24.00 


Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 


Butts— Brass— 


Wrought list Sent. 96 LOLS @lLOE 104 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s. .....0cscccccccoce 50s 


Cast ae, 


Fast Joint, Broad........ 60@ 604 10% 
Fast Joint, eee OL it Rony oe 
i teint ee ei 
Tear ae" 16@76@ 108 
Parliament Butts....... 
Wrought Steel— 
Loose Joint.. 
Table and Back Flaps.. See 
Narrow and Broad..... Trade 
Inside Blind........c0 Report. 
nzed Wro Narro 4 Inside - 
t 
BIT Butte en som 0@s0R1ORSS 
Cages, Bird— 
Hi Brass: 
8000, 5000, 1100 series...... eccece voooh 
ABOO GOESEE. c0cccs ccnancocacesanens 
20 360,600 aa and 000 series. 404165505 
en 
700 WIOB.. .cas seccesce 4021 
Hendryx Bete ge voeon--eoe A 
Call pers—see Compasses. 


Calks, Toe— 
One Prong, Biunt,........ 
One Pro ad 


ng. see 
Two Prong, Blunt... 
Two 
, One Ln Bun? 
Can Openers—See Openers,Can 





Cans, Milk— 
Buffalo Pattern: 
5 8 10 gal. 
Concave Cover..... $1.25 $2.00 $2.20 
Convex Cover...... 31.40 2.15 2.85 
Iilinois Pattern eooe 1.80 2.00 
lowa Pattern......... os LS 195 
New York Pattern... «oe 2.25 2.45 
Baltimore Pattern.... soos 3.35 2.55 
Cans, Oil— 
Galvanized Blue Band, 1-gal., # Gos, - 


8. 8S. & Co., Galvanized Family with 


faucet, eyo gal egal. bo 
Glass Oil... -- # doz. $1. oe kae 
Caps—Percussion— 
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Primers— 7 Clip ers— — Challenge, # doz.. iiiee eamer’ des Faucets— 
flexible ShaftCompany: _ ss ™°°°°°°*°°***°eR 
Berdan Primers, $1 00 . oes Orica - bye! $22.00 $30.00 $40.00 | Cork Lined....,..... 7085@ 70k 10855 
BL. Caps Cturteoant Sheila) | Fe motte 00000078 dee a0 | New Tetumph No, 005, # doz. $24.00. | Metallic Key, Leather Lined. 
ceeseccesces ereresterevcesess | Monitor Toilet..............# doz. $9.00 , 668 70% 
alt other primers.....--- $1.00@$1.10 | Stewart's Patent.......... # doz. $10.00 | Woodrutt's, # dos .....00.5 1... --+- Red Cedar 2... dish eae 
-_ 5.00 sis. 00 ' 
Carpet Stretchers Clips, Axle— Chadborn’s Smoked Best ¢ Cutter, # doz, Wi » Poertess Tin Key ---4s 
See Stretchers, Carpet. Eagle and inet ~ as and 5-16 | o =" “"""""" 460.00 | John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key..... 40 
Sh cccakenk to 738-100 5% | Enterprise Beef Shavers....... ean io y “si Ke  ~ 
Cartridges— Norway, 4 and 5-16 ‘inch. .75@75@5% No Brana Motai opt Rev .60; 

B. B. Caps, Con.. Ball Swgd. .$1.90 Cloth and Netting Wire Slaw and Kraut— ele 

BB Caps, Round Ball... $1.12@1.18 Soe Wire. & 7 yg Ae ow poe L X. L. Cork Lined...50s 

Blank Ca _ ‘idges : ——See WV We, AC. KrautC cae 24 7.96 xX. 309.55 2 Reliable Cork Lined. 
$2 CF, 85 60....00 coves sceseumend 2°. Cocks. Brass— iret Oct tee x %¥.59% Common Cork Lined.70< 

o& $5 50. ...0- e< ’ rsaut Cutters $6 x 12,40 x 12......40% Chi Cork Lined ..60< 
33 C. F., $7 00... eeseees sereeesees”” Hardware list (Globe, Kerosene, | Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: O. K. Cork Lined..... 50< 
ap eal, Bien. GLI0 .008ecsvwiccdinees 2% ; ) Kraut Cutters ............... 0 50&1 Perfection Cedar. 

rs Lever Bibbs, Racking, &c.). ... 
$2 cal. Rim. $2.765..... evcececcssest '% ’ 70@70é5< | Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, # gr.. gies cesta tei hnene heenadinhal 60 < 
Central Fire SRS LLE Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, # gr....$20@$27 | Star, Metal Plug new ~ eesees domeoats 
aistol and Rifle.. 2sése2z Coffee Mills—See Mills, Coffee. . No. 200, Wood- 
Ms : Tobacco— 

Primed Svells and Bulleis. -1L5R5R2 Collars, Doe— a Aveeaorlen manele 

«Rim Fire Sporting... » +» 6082S ’ & All Iron, Cheap. .....doz, $4.50@$5 00 | cyearns, ee - 605 

Rim Fire, Military.......... 15524 _ Brass & Stevens’ lis 405 | Enterprise................. “ eras’ Stee, X; 00d. No. S00... Sani es 

: - Embossed Gilt, PopessteveniistS0g 10% National, @ doz. $21.00... Sein —— en ce 
Carpet ay: ll as Pope & Stevens’ list......... | Sargent’s, ® doz. $24.00.. sorpriea = dos. #36 00 
See Sweepers, Carpet. | Lane's, sameisgoncere 
| Compasses, Dividers, &c. Washer— Kanon for. $58.0. doz: $3660.88 ‘ 
nny orl soatase Ordinary Goods 70e10@ 704 | APPICtON'S, # dos. OED i endaiORiOg 
od Plate, etc. ... 002+... 7045 a : = 

Bod F Patent (Phoweix) eonones —— Haw. & Tool Co. ane OG nccensetininbecbentie # doz. $4.25 eevee we 

Payson’s Anti-friction Furniture..... ‘ 1 “Gail's ’ Paten tinside.... "3: 52 Ss es, Felloe. 

Payson’s Antt-Priction Track ose i085: Galipers, Double... --..-"-""702 | Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 

Standard Ball Bearing. ..-......-.- 00 galipers, i or Outside.......... 70% | twan’s Improved Post Hole Auger. 40855 Files—Domestic— 

Tucker's Patent, low list...... 50@! 5085s Gompasses.. Ls Pelee eters iwan’s Perfection Post Hele Digger Sito Best Brands 70@ 708108 10% 
Cattle Leaders— J. Stevens A. & T. Co Samson, # doz. $34.00.......0.-0.00000+ | fo hoe ae 
See Leaders, Cattle. Coolers, Water— Dividers—see Compasses. Second Quality.- 2.22.72... 10@ae 

8.8. & Co.: 2-gal., $2.79 ; 3-gal., $3.20 ; 
Chain— zal., $3.60; 6- oe ‘ga. 75; Sal. Dog Collars—See Collars, Do = 

om Cotl, Cask Lots: . 20; 11-gal., $11; 14-gal., $14 each 60s | > 8 amen 9 a te - re Ste at 4 

;. a 5-16 *% 7-16 le -16 — oor ecks— ~ ow ’ 

Py 10 635 485 $70 $65 3140 3.35 Coopers’ Tools SSE 
% % % Ilinch. See Tools, Coopers’. See Checks. Door. nee quail. 

$3.25 3.20 8.10 8.10 wa sa a ’ 

Less than Cask lots add 1-10c. per W. | Piet Drab — Door Springs Net Prices: 
German Coil, list July Se sisaios sided, Drab end tape ep ee See Springs, Door. | Inch... 15 17 9 @ @& 
0&10@7 cos . a | Per doz.$2.50 260 295 $8.85 4.50 
Ge -\ pemees Halter Chatn, list July 2 2, p iretted. ee a yg ty gr | Drawers, Money Stowell’s Grant Grindstone Hanger.. 
--60£10£1085 $@? Om C. India lb.'s © | Tueker’ Pat. Alarm Till No. 1. ® a doz. $6. 7.00 

Trace, Ww agon ‘and Fancy Chains. | Gotton S h Cord. Twisted. S6@ 9c | $18; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $11; No. 4, “Fi. Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures,. 10s 
list April, °98........ 10£10@70% P. one a ’ a - oo D one Shee “< Fs 8. & W. Co... cocuuanesanainonn 568108105 

Jack Chain, list July 10, °93 : 70d ' Cable Laid Russia hitch hgh b. iste@ ihe a raw & nives Saeenl 's Patent...... be ST Ly sty t10s 
pee. SECs onconeaneeulesia siaeoa 5 Indie teen, brated ib. 11612, See Knives, Drawing. 

Gal. Pump Chain..°.... 1b. ba@idgc India Hemp .....0-.0++-.--. 9G 106 Drills and Drill Stocks— | Taine Seine 

"Geral used, Works and Rein Chains 14 Pear! Braided, cotton ............ er ibe Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each Tatt Tre ~ 
ae |. yf eeatenemenanaet aed 70% Massachusetts, White............ # D 17¢ $1.50 | 

Covert Mfg. Co <eoe Mddystone Braided Cotton....... # m 18¢| Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding..... each =| Fodder Squeezers 
Bee oororororonreyseecceenl meee = Bariuony Cable Laid Italian..--.# D 1s¢ $5.0 See Squeezers, Fodder. 

l CR RRR 5&2 “ 
Hoel....c0.s0ssssessesseessnnenecens 45824 Grown, Soli Braided White...9 » 1s¢ | Bench Drills, Stearns 55/50 59@50 r10% Serke~ 

B, Men, SORE | Peele tan name | Goodelt Aatomatte iis doah@une 104 | Old, or 1896 Ut. 

Niagara and Eureka Weldless Co'l ~— Latd tralian. icone aac ee Rate het, Bignall & Keeler &5S | me ere 608 10@ 608 108-54 
~~ Aprons ete ae e5a5@70g | Ladle Laid Russian................... i” Ratchet, vert Li: urtis . ...-25% | 1898. or Hig 

Niegara and Eureka Weldies Cow | braided india 169 | eee e ees... »- 1.1258 BY, B EINE... cceccecse seseypee TOS 
Ties sia GOR SasSs ee tren reorncerte ante | ae tae B wceseeceeee ae Hay, 3 tine...... 3 os 8. 708k 

American Coli ‘and Halters. 60&5@%5 Braided, Drab Cotton......¥% B 38@35¢ Rate hoe’ Whi a 2 EaPeeRAbaS Geneseo 20@25% Manure, 4 tine ......... OLS 

American Cow Ties....... BORS@ sohok Braid - Italian Hemp... “8 » 31 | Whitney’s Hand wm No. 1, $10.00; ——- 5 and 6 tine..... 708 10824 

RR: o55650c0cnen $ co 70815 

Chalk—(From Jobbers.) Braided, White Gotton.....# 2 27@90¢ Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00'........ 33346 | Victor, Hay..-..... oye 

Carpenters’, Blue........ gro. 50@65ec | Bilver Lake Stes Twist Drills— Vietor, Manure oo0en AO® = 

Carpenters’ SS conten gro. L5@L72'! A quality, i . Drab, “3S sbocoraine 15&T gS Vietor, Header 1&1 26k2¢ a 

Carpenters Water. uae) ASN reine’ ne fy | Nondord L.......eo@saeiogroe Shamsiee: Hay Tonge 

also Crayons. uality, W White, 306. . vec ee LDR TMS D i Bit Bi s | Golumbia, Hay. 0&7 26 ~ 
Chalk Lines—See Lines. italian ian Hemp. 408 cnssesers ~1BRTGS | r s or t Stock | Columbia, Manure pabaae & 
Checks, Door— woeeee: oe AOR Drills—See Augers and Bits. Hawkeye’ won Bary ne W doe 58:95 Fe 

OU, ca cnins snsivnineubusncammnia a Picture— Drill Chucks—See Chucks. $5.00 00: *“ = 

OGREMBDIA..200000+sccccccvescevescess Braided or Twisted S5@SSPSS Plated. ~—See bh 1. 

Eclipse ececccececeesesee eccece e0gooRLoe ; : Dripping Pans— Frames— 

Chiseis— Corn Knives and Cutters gee p, 
‘ans, Dripping. Saw— 

Socket Framingand Firmer —See Knives. Corn. Red. Polished and Vi 

Standard List eeeeeererees 7562 10@305 Crackers Nut— | Drivers, Screw— P 7 err 7 + 

Ghar BEOG. ....0.cccsecceseccvesses - +308 ; ’ } Balen *s Screw Holder and Driver, # White $3 
harles POEM. op scvvcesnasnghies omevied 804 | Aome, Japanned. ¥ 8F. $90... ....--. 40% Inch. oo: bin S70 mie bee Seer 

peer -++0 T5@ 758582 s | — 7 Plated. * rie $30... ener Bue Bececde  . eoceyevbdbsectwad Screens,Window and nol 

Fr & L %. bane eset rner & Seymour Mfg. Co............! Buck ek Bros’ Screw Driver a = ne : 

n RE tn ns SRA nanza Window Screens..... 60@60&54 

Tanged a aoe laneous | Cradies-— Diaston's Fiat Biade, Rice ric. &~..-. 0% | Phillips’ Window Screen Frames. 60858 

Tanged Firmers ......... LO# 10@50% ; -~ | Douglass Mfg. Co...... Sindee 10% | Porter’s Extension Window Screens. 

Cote Geile. good quattiy ts 1 mE Si cenianpedeee athe 2 , 4 2 seios 
‘0. hise ‘air quali tearns’ Frames and Corners 1 

Cold Chisels, , ordinary i Crayons— $i Stearns’ Monarch Adjustab! le Wen 
ck Bros White Round Crayons, gross...5@6c _ yp eh Window Screen Frame 

peers Cases, 100 gro., $4.508$5 00, at fac- 50&10&10G50& 1 0&10&55 rns 252108 

tory. Howard-Allard Spiral..... 50£10&10&5% | Wabash Adj. Window Screen......... 508 
Ch ucks— D, M. Steward Mfg. Co Jones Reversible..........-......s..++« 50% | Warner’s Screen Corner Irons. .8814£10% 

Beach Pat.. each $8.00. r Metal Workers’, ® +. $2. 50....20@25¢ | Mayhew’s Black a poesesocesspzar 

peek Pet, on each $7.00. . pee oon Raflroad, ® gr. $2.00............ 20@25¢ | Mayhew’s Monarch................ 5&10¢ Freezers, ice Cream— 

Skinner Patent Chucks: =. Rolling Mill, er $2.50... .... 2% New gd Special hse 50&10¢ | ’ 

Combination Lathe Chucks.........40% | Soapstone Penclls, # gr. 61.50..20@254 | New York, Manhattan and Hand y...208' Qts...2 383 £ 6 8 
Drill Chucks. ,...............00 3 Bee also Chalk. t & Co.'s | Best. $1.40 160 1.85 2.80 3.00 8.90 
Independent Lathe Chucks es Os. 1,20, 40 and 60. yore be | Good $125 185 1.70 205 265 8.50 
Seteeneel Late Glesien Creamery Pails—see Pails. | . Tow Driver Bits... ® Fair.$1.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.80 9.90 
Union Mfg. Co.: Oreamery. Stanley’s R. & L. Co.’s: 
Combinaton.............. ... 40x Fo. <4, Verntened Seenatiies....--- Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
geerererssesececes eoeess nee Ss > BG... cc eeeee se ereceeeesererenees 
Geared Serotl..0000 1.2 396 Crooks, Shepherds See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
TD. dcneunshies anaeatbannnke wl OS | Fort Madison, Heavy ........ ® doz. $7.00 
v nion Drill. coeeeeeesegetcaanen ceesees re Fort Madison, Light, Seatbatall # doz. $6.50 E cs Beaters—Sce Beaters.Egg.| Fry Pans—See Pans, Pry. 
ie pcesesccenecencenecess 358 Crow Bars—See Bars. Crow. Emery-—’ fos. 4 to 54 to Flour, CF: Fuse— Per t 
ie a ee! . FFF. 1000 Fee 

Adjustabie, Hammers’........ ghoqzonss Cultivators thet xs, | aa 1 = “t - ue vee tte teeecencecens © f8.60 

Adjustable, Stearns’..........! ( O£10C 1 V v Fuse.... eet wees eesases 

Cabinet, Sargeni nr eae 458109508108 lctor Garden .............. # doz. $10.00 | 4 regs ....Ub 4sac 5 }4c 3 }4e — Taped Fuse. eeenterse a = 

Carriage Makers’... 8.& W. Co..408105| Curry Combs— 4 Kegs....lh.5 ¢ S536 S14) Double Taped Fuse...........4.70 

Carciage Makers’, Sargent’s............. 10-1) cans, 10 Triple Taped Fuse,...........5.70 

Birste yy sty to See Combs, Curry. in case..... 6c 6\4ée 5 Me » ot 

Best "foot Cove W treneses ‘iron pesnesd 3 Cutt Meat 10-Ib.cans, less 

At APOM..... “eee ceo — 

Saw Clamps, see Vises ws. Savo Filers?. aeeggel FL he piheicint aps 8c Gates, Molassesand oll— 

Stes | 
SoreW nas serene sho| Enameled and Tinned | Steddin's 55... sss 

Par Se: araenee 48 | Ware—See Ware, Hollow. seveceees 
Cleaners, Walk— = eagee @ % e250 & 8! Escutch PI CGauges— 

Star Socket, All Stee - so doz. $4.00 net | Dixon’ 8B AOE see seene ieescebel B3iq8 | a pital Barrett's Comb. mee met 

Star Shank, All Steel....® doz. $3.75 net ios. 2 | ns, m. ki Mortise, $6.756 

14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 Suleo ers. He pao 
Cleavers, Butchers’— stato'e. cnttetanenmaeiill 70@" | Extractors, Lemon Juice 1 @o0d 10e 10g 

Foster Bros..Flat iids., S08; Rd.Hds.,408 | Nos............ 11 12 is_ | —See Squeezers, Lemon. Stanley R. & L. oo. Butt 

Kew Haven Toal Co.’s........... 408 lw Yt OC) a ee aes Fo SE pe 25a 

ni Shols Bros. F as hdl. (308: Rd. hdl., 40¢ Home No. 2 ge TT aeageet sas | F we wn & Sharpe’ 
veut -] UID. . nc cescccesneet tt an WB. ccccccceccescosd —_ OPse’s........00- 
mY ben Re saigaiiasutee Nos. 805. “810. 319880" S29 asteners, Blind Wire. PS. & W. Go... ems ty 5! 

Seren WU coke $35200 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 $68.00 ' Zimmerman’s...... ...... seeeee---5010% Wire, Wheeler, Matiden & Go...” ....108 
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payene R. Plumb : 
er ncleg & BN E. ah. ARS 
eee and coeetecee 





AE 8 AE. Boll ran cecevces 


@argent’s C. S. New eer et ; 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 

8 lb. and under...lb. L5c 
$tO5 lb ...........1d. 36e S60 } SE IOLS® 
PRET 


Over 5 
Wilkinson's Smiths’ ..... P4c@l10c lb. 


Handcuffs and Leg Irons 
See Police Goods. 
Handies— 


Agricultural Tool Handles— 


Hoe, Rake, Fork, &c.60¢ 108.5% 
Shovel, &c., Wood D Handle. . .60@10% 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
Atkins’... 


Rly's Pe rtection...........2.. doz. 83.00 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
auger, assorted. eo 





1 00M$1.25 
Cc... 5UL10n 
Hoe, Rake and Fork... cabtoe os 






































Harness Menders—see 


Menders. 
Harness Snaps—‘ee Snaps. 
ian fl Has doz. $1.10 
McKinney’s Perfect P, # doz. 70. 
Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c.—See 
Wrought Goods, 
Hatchets— 
Best Brands........-- LOB124@5085% 
Cheaper Brands.. ........50@10@60% 


Hay and Straw Knives— 
See Knives. 


Hinges— 
Blind Hinges— 


is ¢& Porter : 
Divecnanes 1 1% 2 2% 
oo ir..$047 48 10 35 
_ Old Pattern : 


$ 5 
- $0.56 1.00 2.00 
Parker Sapcenes cengneaan 75 ii ~ hn ag 
North’s Automate * Blind Fix 
2. for Wood, $9.00 dons 8, tor or Brick, 


iy tine Racine a eeeeeeeee 108 | Bina 
3 Gra bal 


Wrightsville H’dware Co.: 
Acme, Lull & Porter ............- 80&10% 
Buffaio Gravity Locking, Nos. 13 8 
eatieass phevedspe ces Sor? os 
1 Old Pat’n, Hes, 1. TL ste 
" 8081 O&5% 
poo 8 . Nos. 20 and 20. wt 
Em 0s. and 103........... 
N : Gravit 
No 
oO. 


Pioneer, 45 and 5% .. 
Steamboat Gravi vity Loeking, No. io 
BStanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hi 
x dex. 2ote 1 30. nee 
Gate Hinges— 
| itt balck gf ote : . 
Hinges with Laicies, ; Latches. $1.40 1.76 3.25 





‘only. sesconee Git scht: aD 


New 
ith Latch....... ..doz, $ 1.50 
Without Latch Soeee doz. $1. 1.85 
Reversible losing 
With Latch... ve 5 $1.70@1.75 


— Latch... .doz. $ 1.36 





| dene By eG 
ee ) 3.74 48h 6.16 , 


With Latch..... ---.G0z, $1.75@1.80 
Without Latch..........$0.75@$0. 


» 0.92 140 2.40 | 7 

















Ft. Magioen Crescent Cultivater Hoo 


per 
Ft. oS Mattock Hoe, # doz... .$4. :00 


Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe, # dox..4 
| ¥t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. .. ro 
Ereteloger’s Cut Easy, per doz..... .50 
stnetarstenissddeones 10% 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
See Rings and Ringers. 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Hollow Ware— 
See Ware, Hollow. 


Holders—Bag— 
Sensible Bag and Twine...............50% 
Bit— 
Angular, ® doz. $24.00........... 452108 


File and Tool— 
Mimoleen File Holders and File Han- 


eeame: 


treet eeeeeseeee see. e8¢ 


Bird Gese Ly a --6696@705 
oe es 
oiling, Sargent’s List.........  BOgbOReE 
Clothes Line, Stoweil’s....... « --e 20858 
Clothes Lins’ 
TEGO86108195 
Coat and IEEE Goasccncens 70&5% 
CoatandHat,Reading............. phy Lhe} 
Coat and Ha ent’s List..... 10% 
Coat and —_- htsville list...70&108 
Harness, ng List........ 70&10@75% 
Wire— 
es 8041 
Coat and Hat. oveoe & 10% 
Wire Coat and Hat: 





Bright Wire Goods—See Wire. 


Wrought Iron— 

Boz, or Case, Octagon Steel.... 
doz, $2. 15 
doz. $1. 1.10 
75% 


eee een eeeeee 


Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.00 ; Medium, 
$5.50 5 eee 5 $s. 00 





Table and Pocket Cutle 
son’s Butcher Knives— 
Hay and Straw—See Hay 


y 1 ye 
Corn— 


Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, ® dos........ $3.25 


Drawing— 

Standard List.. 
Gere Bante 
radley’s Sbescocbebansetuasciact 
ties see ceemee TOOTS BE 
aoe iee 


seer 








eres 


piroranrines 
Buffalo Adjustab doz. 00..... 
Smith’s, # doz., in Single, $2; tis 5°* 
Miscellaneous— 


Farrier: coccee - OR. OB. Z 
Worteshoi ime’s.......8 dos. $8: 203-28 
Knobs— 

o 24-inch, Birch, Rubber ti 


Carriage, Jap, Jap, all izes gre. 


Door, ja Jap'd....... —_—es ce 
Door. Por. Nibkel -+0e@O8. rier 1.80 

Door, Shutter, i .154 
Mibedeccettvectsdact ponies 


ietor.. 
Yale & Towne Wood, list Deo. *85. et 


a Melting— 
ear 
Beating ccc Sa 
Sargent’s........ Woccccccece 
Lanterns— Tubuler— 


Doz. 
Regular Tubular ‘ot 























Bouare Lift Tubular. <i. 50 


Bull’s Eye Police— 

of Sno, Lah lant. ovcecee 
nch flash t cocce oe 

254-inch node = ep esee 2. $3.60 

doz. $3.90 





| inch regular... 


Latches, Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches........ doz. 28¢c@30c 

Lawn Mowers-— 

See Mowers, Lawn. 





ett eereeeee 


Common.. .... $1.50 150 1.50 1.75 





78 | Potato and Manure .......... 75@154 


$1.00 7 $00 | 


Saodiene, Cattile— 
Small 


ee sete wateeee 


~ 
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low & Dowse ’ ° 4 
er ‘aragon, No. 168.50; No. 2,$4.50; ) | Spring Hinges— Hos npohe wsteecwerces ene «LD. WMO 
gro. $8 No. 3, $5.50 | Holdback, Cast Iron, gro. $15.00... Br —_ 
Chicago Spring tt Co. ies cescen eves cseeee OPlIOQ75S 
Me Assorted gro. 88.1 $3.76—4.00 FrictiOn..........00e +++ 35@35&1 | son-Holdback, Cast Iron: ton” Malleable Irom: -..,.......... 752 10% 
Wood Handled, Assorted Oscillating. Seeareae ceoue eeerrite oe ast Lron, 5.50 OR. # Covert Saddlery Works? f= Locking 
nish egccceccescoose é J. Baidsle . r gross 
@ptke, Wood Handled. usr 90 ~~ se eaeene Say Ses 60& Bardsley’ 8 + Patent tans sbace 154) 3 ones pea “ moneetesinr eer bon 
\ - of | Bommer Bros. oo yee & | Benen Hooks “Seo: Bench woe 
Giass, AmericanWin ElOVAUOE.......cccee. sees eeese-408| | Chicago ee > aenmeaage i A eae Core, 
List Jan. 1, 1898. Bln. cocceccccesoseses manners 55% ee tiie gig House. ereees oo 3 Horse Nalis—See Nails, Horse. 
ag A aot Srom store: LT Matert.. eene’s Saloon DOor............. 30815 Horseshoes— 
Fas weeetas tines can Barn Door, Standard. . Lawson Mfg. Co.: | See Shoes, Horse 
wa. - B0L20@85L5% Pee PE cdancshesiencvence ossensna > ¥ 
ah ae eel tie sone Cycle, # doz. $12.00. pilatchless Piv PIVOt......000eeeeeeee 40% | 3 Hose, Rubber— 
From Factory, Allougnce: } NO. 50......0cccecceesessesesces ayson M 
“Spee eget NO. 96 ooo ses Model.....:40&5% yolique, ‘Boi Acting Said 50@50&5% | § | Garden Hose, %-inch : 
1000 boxes or more, Gulf Ports... Lawrence Bros. : | E.C os a Competition. mnceucs wt.h @&b c 
ssciox a 60&10% | Nos. roy and SI. Seusddosoesccccesece 70416 $-ply Standard . ft. 4@ 6c 
8000 boxes or more, S6@s5es : --Bowive dO" L084 Stover Mfg. Co. a! ppl Standard ponte . . 
— RS Aap 9st &10%| | Ideal, No. 16, Detachable. # gr ities 2 py eeteee. ft... @ se 
$000 boxes or more. osvennecaaat ue McKinne Mfg. Co.: | $! 2.50 = van e.. bacteandien ft. 644@ 7% fe 
No. 2, he dy $18.........60&10¢| | Ideal, No. 4............... ® gr. $9.00 | © ‘pl youve. aitbieadahl es ft. TA@ 840 
Giue—Liquid, Fish— No. 1, Special, $18 alata 60&10%) | New oe a r. $9.00 §| High Grade.......... ft. ¥ @il ¢ 
Zst A, Bottles or Cans, with es gd Parlor Door. .;-.-.. 5¢ 50854 Van Wagoner & Williams dw. Goi, S Corton Garden, 34-in., coupled ; 
@50% Gem Parior ee Eee aaa ¥ Fatr quakttw. 
ts., ats.)..... O&5% MMMIOIRE,. 5 adcisatccsedeaancetent S QUAM bY. ...-. 22.2. 000. ft. 
List B, Cans (% pts., pts., gts. sen Sei Pie. +++ 508 | Sian No. id....... ar 8.00 P Good lie. bsnceesenfhoeh bike 
Last C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ....26 45% Wee ‘arior POTTTTT ITT tT tt | VOMMDIA, NO. 15....66. : . 5 ns— 
arner's re Bone aspsseces 20&10&108| | Grow Beaens 4 ve s 
Warn pd pea 40&10% nt. a Sad— 
Glue Pots—See Pots, Glue. Stowell Mfg. and compe Go.: = Knoxail.. From |, to 10 1b, 9.25@9.500 
Grease, Axie— Badger... ..-. +++ see. ceeeeeees 60a! S| > OREGEG.... 100 covcsccecscsccocoscces B. Sad ae ene ” $40 
Allerton’s Axle: S Wrought Iron Hinges— ee , ~ women anewwd lb. b4@s 
ae. ee .00 % ese PEST PIO 
$8 Tin’ per # doz., $2.00; ‘5b, $3.00; = anaes T Hinges. é&c., list Mar. Mra. Pot Potts’, Per set: 
10 B, ? Nos. 
25D wood sessecesges® doz. $12.00 S| Light Strap Hinges..75, 1085%) & 63Q66 
Dixon’s -10-D pails, ea. 85¢ =| Heavy Strap Hinges. ..30¢ ~ ~ ithe, span poe T8160 is: 710 
pense Beetinsine, ess Sei Pi g | Light T Hinges............ 5 " eed db. 
a Heavy T Hinges........ ath o® oldering— 
Lower grades, special b ee rands, o09n.se 9 &| Extra Heavy T Hinges. as Solderin. p Coppers aed aaaks ib. 819.90 
i Fixt Ay eee pe} Rolled wesw wT : "TOL100 sated 5% | Covert Mfg. Co............00s ececes 
a th for rac ? @s3t 
gg eng tae tg Taylor & Boggis Foundry Co.: la Screw Hook ) s to > ~ 4 Mos ee Pinking— 
ynidder's i wiiiianie Moo | | 2%4 Strap. | 22 to 36 in..1b. 24 @2%e | Pinking Irons............dos. 56@608 
Gun Powder—see Powder. Amerizen Ts Trackiess. socese 33}4&10% Hoes— J ks 
Wileox Rve— ack Screws—see Screws. 
Aurora Steel A Kindless. neg hinameenl 60% ye 
Hack Saws-see sau. Bike Holley Bearing .--S08\5819%| | Scovtt and Oval Pattern. .coganei0s | c.,SRCKS, Wagon— 
Hafts, Awi— C.J. Roller Bearing.....60810810% Grub. iset Feb. $8, 1890.. wan Daisy. # don, 919.0006. aoe 
Cyel Is cisensial 1° HS She DOVES. 00 sseccerscccses oo Saar eocceee 
fig Pate: Fisn‘Top”" gra fos] Braet sec ck od oue Handied— CAL ete 
] e 5 eee eee eee eeeseseeseseeees’ 
ase Fi “Oe Shel Let beer Betting. -e,.. 1895 or Old List : = 
Saddlers’ "Brose Ferrule...gro. $135 | New Era....,....0--+eeeeeeee- B0k 108 Cotton, Field, Planters’. &c K 
: New Richards .................... 60% AH ettles— 
Peg, Common... ANTS we, cis ok. Roller Barine............, 70% 1898 or High List: 604 10@ 604 1048% ecg dee greens 
Brad, Com cccvccccesee MUO. GLS5 1 S-tatielimnroved ......... , in, ‘an. 
a a rst Field and Garden... ..codoesa24 a rt) 
Halters and Ties— Richards’ Single Track, - , - 50&105 Ladies’, Boys’, Toy a> > Enameled and Tea—See Ware, Hollow. 
Wilcox Dwarf Roller Bear #1 £2% 
Qovert, Mfg. Co.. Web and Rope...4525 ‘08108 Street and Mortar....... méisées| Knife Sharpeners- 
-se+e708 | Wilcox-Ives ............-:- &10% cea "1 See Sharpeners, Knife. 
Wilcox Tandem Roller Suet . 
B0kit Planters’. 2% 
Hammers— mei Weeding Knives- 
Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing...... 
Handled mane ei ei08 Note.— Manufacturers pa jobbers use Butcher, Shoe, &c.— 4 
Helier’s Machinists’........... 40&5% Wilcox Trolley Roller Bearing..50% a diversity of lists, and often sell at net Dick’ 
a5, eon £8 6135. neato Wilcox Trulley Roller Bearing, ick’s Butcher Knives ........ .......- 408] 
rr coccccceses WFO. . 000.0080 ecvces coee--- 4081 Ft Mt tien Crucible Garden Hoe. Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &..........++++ 40% 
Peca, Stow & Wisse’ ase i Se. 10&2< Nichols’ Butcher Knives............... 5 
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Lemon Squeezers— 
Bee Squeezers, Lemon. 
Lifters, Transom— 


Dickson: 
Sx4ft.x 


pennesdeocedee # 100 $10.00 
Other sizes, Iron ..........++ TOR ets 
Other sizes, Brass...........+.+.- 70&10% 
COISIOT .......0-eeeeeneeerers 60@60& 10% 
Soild Gs Grip Nos. 808 end 304, # 100 a 
Other sizes..... ..... ecreccccccs tok 0x 
Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos... 18 19 
BO Fee nv cnccaccesat $2.50 225 200 
RR ee ® 1.50 
Ossawan Millis. 
Crown Solid ‘Braided quem. . BBs 
Mason’s, No, 0 to No. awogvbmbanal oe 
Silver Lake Bral Chali; No. 
No. 1, $6.50; ee $7.00: Nod eind 
BD BP. ccccccoccccccecccsensccetcceess eves 30% 
Locks, &c. Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks,..........00000+ SALLE 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
t of made 
[Ne pene very often on 


» oS EX 
4. RRS 
&. B. & Co., Locks, Knobs, &c. 4 


Elevator— 
en evccoce 83445 


Padlocks— 
Ww At Iron, list Dec. 3, wees 
liad 75@ 768108 
Dog Collar, 8. B. Co.........ceesseeeess 
Be ee Mtg. Co. Wrt. Steel and Braae 4 


40&5% 





M achines— 
Boring— 


Jennings 
Millers’ Falis...... ..... 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 


Fluting— 

Crown Jewel, 6 in............. $2.50@2.75 
Hoilsting— 

apere s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 


y Block 30% 
Moore's Hand Hoist,with Lock Brake.20¢ 


Washing— 
Wayne American, es. 
dos. $27.50 es : 

Western Star, Now 2, Feet 

GOB. 200000. +0000 ooccse-se 27.50 }==Gs 
Western Star, No. 8, > Ss32 

SAR Glnten ccgeerse 80.00 | Os £ 
Bt. Louis, No. 41, ® doz.. 68.00) =~ 

Maliets— 
Hickory....... osbbonens 10% 
Lignumvite. 10% 


Tinners’, Hickory ‘and "Applewood, 

on Head. +e ee ee eee . ote ee ~ 25% 
Mattocks— 

Tdst Feb. 23, 1899..........70@70¢108 


Meat Cutters— 
See Outters, Meat. 


Milk Cans-—Sce Cans, Mak. 


Mills— Coffee— 
Box and Side, list Jan, 1, °88 
6081 


~_— 
Net prices are aften — 
goods which are lower than. above 
discounts 
Enterprise Mfg. ay - Jan. 17, '93..30¢ 
National, list Jan. 1, "O4................ 30 
Parker's Columbia and Victor. ...60&10% 
Parker's Vprent. hennerheanease 3081 408 
Swift, Lane Bros... .....cccsccesssee Sia 


Mincing Knives— 
See Knives, Mincing. 


Molasses Cates— 
See Gates, Molasses. 


PR ety | at 5006 6é00 
Money Drawers— Well, gro... 00 25.00 $7.00 
See Drawers, Money. 
Pans— 
Mowers, Lawn— Dripping— 
Net prices are generally quoted. 
pa eb WON | Large Sises........00+0.B. DB. b Olde 
Cheap..... $1.65 $1. 70 $1.75 $1.09 so 2a, 2. croeoneeelDe 
Medium ... 2.50 2.75 300 Fry— 
High Grade 3.50 8.75 4.00 re ry 
Preunsylv: an eeeeees | Standard List. etesecsecce 
aod Acme Fry Pans..... ecccccerce Fane 4 


N aiis-— 


Cut and Wire, See Trade me 
Wire Nails and Brads, Pa 

List May 1. °92.. peenaels 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholsterers’, &c. 
See Tacks. 


Horse— 


Nos. 6 PPS 10 
SEC “ede abe 22¢ 2i¢ 2ie 
os ee re 
merican..... “9 net 
Ausable ...... 28¢ 26¢ Whe 24¢ 23¢e 


40&10& 
10¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ 16¢10&5% 
25¢ We WWE V1¢ V1e...40% 
-28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ r os 
-10¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢80&5% 

25¢ 23¢ 22¢ Vie 21 


Bog ioass 
Neponset..... 23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 408 
Putnam ...... 23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 186. 8s 
23¢ 2l¢g 20¢ 10¢ 18¢.. 


Biase 
Clinton Fin.. 
Maud S 


Picture— 
1% 2 2% 3 8% in. 


Brass Head, .90 .95 1.00 1.05 1.10 gro. 
Por. Head... .85 .90 .95 1.10 1.15 gro. 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nut Crackers— 
See Crackers, Nut. 


Nuts—List Feb. 1, 1899. 
List Feb. 1, | "99. 
Cold Punched, or 
Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard, list. 
Seangen. oe 
quare, 
Square, Cz. 


‘Spuare Uv. 3. ‘or Nar. Gauge iene 
enmiibrsarcccomeccececcusense 


Oakum- 


Best or nee eeeeee- 
at 4 enboccces os cocsess 


‘Navy 
Bionbere™ 
In car 
York. 
Oll Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 


Ollers— 
Zine. and i eee mepneet + 





sete tee weee tees 


eerste eeee 





wistbiadiity Eitinck alien Gal 70810@ 75% 
N 
MG3.00; No. 9, 4; Ne g #4; No.8, ¥ don. _ dos. abs 
Wilmot 4 ery Oar Nea eee 
Openers, Can— 
Pvandh... 0000060 eocsccess + +oeGOS. 85C 
Iron Handle . doz. 75c 
1.7 -00 
Sprague, Iron or Wood * yepaeeie 
“ # doz ane 
Stowell’s .....ccccsee eveserceses ones TOM1OS 
Packi ng— 
Rubber 


Russia Packing... 196 
Paiis— 
Creamery— 

8. 8. & Co., with No 1 $5.25; 
Wo. 8, G0.00 B deterrence ene 18s 
Galvanized— 

Inch....... 10 pi i pr 
Water, Sta: “1800 ¢ 
aide Sai aeliices w 100 $24.00 
ater, Com 





Philadelphia : { 
All 8 except Aand E.. ....70&10¢ 
Style —. eee 6081 
ove ? High Wheet22272 - o0e ics 

e heel..... ore. 4 
Racine psopepeceooocnnecccsoosd 60&10&10% 





— apse nveneieenning 6.20c | Saratoga 





Roasting men: oe, 
mbian, S. S os. 5, ® on 
mi 10, 911,50 20, 18s Oo: Bo ad 
mpiex No. ‘0. 
—... related oaks iss 
Paper— 
Building Paper— 
Ft roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing : . fet. 


Light wt., 20 sq. ft. to Ib. 0 38 0 40 
Medium wt., 12 sq. ft. to 
t., extra quality.g0. go. is@o 
wt, extra quali 95@1.05 
Par Water Proof Sheathing... 
35@1.75 
Medium Grades Water a9 
ee Rr ae $0 1.25 
Deafenina } Felt, 9, 6 and 4% aq. re. 
Es ee $42. 


Tarred Paper. 


fa eka S1't00 oe ),ton 7 
a lone wy, rail 100 8q. “57 i 

: ply, vow 

3 ply, heavy, roll 100 sq. ft.. bébee -$1 

fag light, roll 100 sq. ft 


esi ~ 






Sand and Emery— 
List April 19, 1886...... 


Parers— 
Apple— 


ee eee eee eeeee 


Paris Creen— 


Arsenic, kegs or eadin. 1b. 12 @iz%e 
Kegs of 100 175 
lb. 124%@I1S c 


MF sm oe 
tts of lh, #3 and 56 
nds I4%@U c 


lb. 
shcerkanwbicss nds.lb. 18% 
el boxes 1 1 pound. lb. 1h Le 


| Meee nd..tb. 16 15 ec 


Paper benre $4 peonal lb 16 @lé%e 
Fen and Mattocks— 


1he 


oo are sometimes 


List Feb 23, 1899........... 70@ 70 10% | W. 
Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins— 
Escutcheon— 
SS AP Pay ee oe 60@ 605% 
Fron, list Nov. 11, °85.. - -60O@60k5% 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soli-— 
Factory Shipments. 
Standard, 2-6 im........ cesses. 
Extra Heavy, 2 6 in. ........2. tos 
| Se meses 
Pipe, Wrought— 
Factory Shipments. 
List February, 1899. 
Plain — 


60% 
Planes and Plane Irons— 
Wood Planes— 


Iron ane <E 


Bailey's G@tanies 5S ae a an 
10&1 
i. Ria b@s0ai de BORIS | acim? 


Miscellaneous Planes 
Cad. .sose 2521081 aan SAE Ah | ES, 
Sargent’s. 0&10@70% 


Plane Irons— 
Bock Bros List... ...30&10@308 104-104 


ee eee tee eneees cee 











Lodi 





oom ota pte 0&1 0@ TORIC 
Heller’s Farriers’ Pincers ane 
Morrill’s yPeraitel, - Ges. $12.00.. 

P., 8. & W. Cast S 


Steel 
PS S. & W. Tinners’ Cut Nt 
aad ie roe 


prop] 2S A eae Co.: 
mbination Pliers .............. 
Side Cutti Piters ¢ecsesous expend prs} 
Hall Patent Nipper................ 408546 
Round and Plat Nose Pliers 40854 
Cu Plie od 
oe 





Piumbs ane Levels— 
Plumbs and Leve 


L. Co 
ona 1 pet thy 5 | 
. 258106254108 


oo, Animal— 


Ft. Mad son Fawkevre....... doz. 
Ft. Madison, Western........ 34 
Metallic Horse Poke. so ceeccce. Wt éon. 
Police Goods— 
Man festurere’ Lists...... 
Towe 


_Polish—Metai— 
N 
Poo; ete 


= he 


pt.), # dos. 


Uv. 
v. 


wae 


Hae 
= 
z 
(pis 
ts 
E 


’ Friend Metal Polish, ® dos. 
i Witite bik i 46 pt.cans, #dos.$1.50 
Stove— 


Joseph Dixon’s, # gr. $5.75............ 1 
— umbago 
Firesid 3 





wraeee 





Black. ie aKethi hone cubadaniel 
Wynn's 6's pal 
Wynn's Black Silk ® box, # doz. 

Wynn's sperar ee Gt 
mated: Corn— 


emngieeteenboes scons gro. 10.00 
oui Carat Papper “4 1 qt.. ® gr. 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


Pots— 









%-lb. 
pm a é%4tD. ee wevnted $2.25 
Duck, 12 ED.» 50 9pdilntbdell 
Duck, : 





















teen eeeeel 


















‘eamieate nr Hooks and 
pe 
Self. Pie Piates (8.8 a Ooo Pullers, Nall-. 

dos. $2. idoccantsnnosseuaunenahneneal Xs0g Spades ae kes cos 

Pliers and Nippers— on No. 8, $16.60; 
pote: 7 oie 9 ya ove 
Good... g2.60 °3.75 "s.00 °3.50doz, ae indi W daa a 
SEY BEE chcscsecccenscsesbéoesnatl 508 Scranton, No. 8, ® doz............. 89.50 

















May 25, 1899 THE IRON AGS 59 
Pulieys— Hog Rings and Ringers— Ss Frames— Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00........... 408208 
Hay Fork, Swivel or BONE Et mowee Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, $3.25@3.5? See Frames, Saw ag 5. 3 and 4.¢ ny Cut, $79.00. yor 
doz, $1.50 | Hill’s Ringers, G. I........doz. 50@55e No 10, $15.50 eaenlac atin fac s0a2 10% 
Hay Fork. Stowell’s Anti-Friction, 5-in, | Blair’s Rings.......... ® gro. $3.75@4.00 Saw Sets—See Se/s, Saw. No. U1, "°c cet see "40&20¢ 
Wheel, ® doz. $12.00 40% | Blair's Ringers..... ..... doz. 55¢@b0e Saw Tools—See Tools. S Rae ® doz. “1. 00 
Hay Fork, Stearns’ No. 15 & B5edox. 1.75 | Brown's Rings........ ¥ gro. $3.75@4 .00 CIs—See /00!8. Saiv. Taintor | Positive, ® doz. sis * ikon“ ole 
Hay Fork, Stearns’ No.35 & 45®doz.$2.00 | Brown’s Kingers.........@ doz S5¢@i0¢e |) ¢ | 
Hay Fork. Stearns’ Nos. 56 & 66. 25 | Perfect Rings.......... +! gro. 8. .00@ 7.50 cale Beams—- | Sharpeners, Knife— 
Hot House, Awning, &c....... 60@60&10¢ | Perfect Ringers, # doz.. -75@80¢ See Beams. Scale. é 
Japanned Clothe ene 60608105 Tanite Mills ® gross, $14.40....25@33'4% 
Japanned Screw..........+-+-- 10&i0s | Rivets and Burrs— Scales— Shaves, Spoke— 
Japanned Svacdandseneh stadia 708108108 Ci . L08:10@50% | Family, Turnt "2 enane ’ ‘s 
Stowell’sCeiling or End, Anti-Friction 40% Ire or aaeearsone=se coceeees L0O&10@ Hated y. Tui nbull’s .. ...80@30d10% POR. wosccvcrsssce acve doz. $100@1 25 
Stowell’s Dumb Waiter, Antt- Friction 50¢ Winners’ ee enb5.2 104 — - 4s ‘ount-r, No. 171, good i | NO Sy ae doz, $1 6 7 
Stowell’s Electric Light. + eee D3¥Q% Boss ssreesenees 7 G5@605¢ fone Eitrigg: Mig mere doz. $17 00@ 18.00 | Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.).....50&10% 
Stowell’s Side, Anti-Priction.-..!°"... BOs | Miscellanrous............65@65d105 Taten. rea. No. 161, . doz. $5.75@6.00 | Goodell’s, # doz. $9.00 Iba 1) 
Sash (Auger Mortise): a nion Platform, Pla $2.00 | Eee e408 19% 
—— Sense, 154 in., ® doz., 18¢; Rivet Sets—See Svts. Union Platform. Striped. ae 5G ? ~ | + sia ih, prey aenals — 
© 4 J @2 2 = 
Em oni 18¢ in., 17¢; 2 in., 198 Roasting and Baking | partHON's EULER. »........e0c0- 00.00.20 | Cast Iron... 7 $ Gin 
Taxi Wo 1% *tecia.. 15¢; 2 in. 17g Pans—See Pans, Roasting ard oe ee Sates Family. Mianen 50 | Best .....$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro 
Improve — io. ive: 2 in.. 44 Baking. ae woaeee~ Zemaey. nm ete . Good cts $13.00 15.00 17 0Ogro 
in., 16¢; 21n., 17¢ “The Standana” Portables... 43 fo | Cheap.... $9.00 1000 11.00 gro 
No. 88, Troy in., 15¢; 2in., 17¢ Rollers— “The ” 5E50% | Straight Trimmers, dc.: 
n., 16¢; 2 in., 17¢ Staniard” R.R.and Wagon. ..608 | C19) SSR 
"188: 2in., 19¢ | Ame. Stowell’s Anti-Friction ....50£19%| Scrapers— | ee 704 10@ 754 10% 
Tackle th Sée Blocks. "en Dovr, L ese "g list.60&10&10@70% nies a nt , ne fuality.... IM 808 100 85% 
" BAR TUT onnsness oud: Serancens B3Uk5S ndle ....... .doz $2.00 | Acme Cast Shears............... 0@40&5% 
eaeire lace tear Stay...® doz. $1.00 Box. 2 Handle........ “doz. 33. 00@1;.00 Davenport Cutlery Co....... BO@H0R 10 
Pumps— Ship, No, 1, doz. $3.0; No 2. Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears......40@40&5% 
Rope— : , ge se 2502.4 Seymour’s, list Dec. ’81. 
ern s 2.25(Q2.40 BOKIOK1LO@TORDS 
= Spout tins ior ea@rea ts Manila, 7-16 in. and lar ro8- 9%@ oe “phe dle Box Seraper (S. R. & t Co.) Sey mour’s wep. wads 50210 HO0R5% 
3 coool’ SE ONO INNO is cen nccccntcene ccabsetabbade’ 40&10 eymour’s Tailors’ Shears, ....40@40&5% 
Pump Leathers, all sizes. ....gr0. $6.00 | Manila........... 84-inch Ib. 10@,10\4e | Fou, W. E. Prat Mfg. Co ® | wiikinson’s He il inears. ....404 B10858 
Flint & Walling s Fast Mail. beeodastende = | Manila. .14 and 5-16 in. lb. 1044@10%4¢ | ~,,, R. L. Tool C Pdoz. $i. is@si 25 Wilkinson’s Sheep. .........ccescecccees 15% 
Dietecsre’ Ruteer Diaphragm Nos. | Mantle, Torved Hope, 16 | 8 hrnenss sects | Tinners’ Snips— 
chokable, B. & L. Block Co.......+++ 20% Manila Hay Rope on b9%@ 9Sac Screen Window and “Sa | Forged Handles, Steel Blades..20@10% 
Punches— Sisal,7-16 in. and larger.lb. 84@ 8%4c Frames—see Frames. Malleable Handles, Laid with Steel. 
v Sisal ..... -3¢-inch. lb. I@ 94ec Screw Drivers— 5 LO% 
Revolving..... ..eeeGOZ. $3.50@8.765 | Sisal... 4 and 6-16 in. 1b. 94@ 934c See Driz e Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin. 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good. .doz 60@65e | Sisal, Hay Rope, 2 to 10 ae LV CORTS: TCS a WO 10% 
Spring, good quality ee eeee $1. 70@1 80 DIY... 0b 000000eessen¢s lb. s4@ 834¢ Screws— Lage Pp seece ° 40% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive. 50858 ~—. ated" m Lath Yarn.lb.. 8@ 8'4c nana é Mans SOYMOUI'S...... «.-s00 '60&10&10@70&5% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check..........-..- “e+ otton Rope - n an and— Pruning Shear — 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Sprin 0&5 Best, M4-in. and larger. lb. 13@14 c| Bench. Iron doz. 1in $2.20: g ars and Tools 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring sid docker ‘88 Med’ * l sabe aes innit tea pry S pe Yeap oe Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
ed’m, \4-in. and larger 1k, $2.65: 14. $3.0 ~ Ss, 
Niagara Hollow Punches.............+ 456 bb. a2 = Rm. OH ‘ 4. BOY and Saw, 2 doz. $18.00. 5@25X10% 
N - lan 0+ egece<n60ee 10@12 ¢| Bench. Wood, Beech. .doz. 22.00@2 20 Disston’s Pruning Hook do $12.06 
lagare, Sots Punt 1 qo cee a ; g k, # doz. $12.00 
Spring, Leach’s Pat........-..-++--++ Com., %4-in. and larger. ~ 8@10 ¢| Hand, Wood.. - 308 10@,0k 1 25G25&10% 
Steel Screw, B. ek. Be, CP: ccacchanel , SY Se oe Ib. 544@6 C| wana. Grand Rapids. Ue) ee g5z | John T. Henry Mfg. company : 


Tinners’ Hollow, P 


a tw Go anal 





Henry’s Gervuine, Nos. 1, 2 and 22 





Tinners’ Solid, P. FS & W.Co., ¥ doz. Wire Rope— Coach, L n — SOR IVS 
$1.44 see eapidiine dauaeuerns aneceee List Sept. 1,94. AU kinds.74,€2%4&24 ag and Hand Rail Henry’s Pattern, No. 20. .cocceeee 5OX25¢ 
Lag. Common Point, list Jan. 30, | anes 2 Sere, ae 21 gt aeee ese 5OK3IO% 
Rai ate ant mcoreeagagadl Gent ead Gia’ -s0@sodios | Coan: Pattern. Nos (2, SS and 8.5963 
an Covert Saddlery Works. ......+..-.0«0+70% pach and. Lag, oil oaiguieints: Henry's Orange She ATS. ooo. 2 DOK IOS 
= Rewe Tf enry’s Grape Shears > &20% 
Barn Door, So. Rules— Hand Rail, list Jan. 1, °81.... 82%02% | Renry’s Tree Pruuers. 02... TRE 
he Light..In. ‘atte gi'ts otte Boxwood. .75&104 108 10@754:10€ 10 Jack aad 3 athe eames ca isaveoiebee 
TD cnnh, 50 panes 95 £108 10€10% | yiners ¥ Ho ye fi — 
le WE A adsnshedemkbenunes 50&10&10¢ 
B. D., for N. E. Haw - Ivory ...h0&10810@40k 108 108 108 10% Millers Falls, Roller . ee BOR1UE Sheaves—Sliding Door— 
Smal ed. Large. » P.. : . _ 
100 feet $1.60 2.00 60 Latkin » Steel vasqsheseumatoe watever 50& 10% Hs a $0 ere scccescecece 40 108104 ath ¥° Antt- Friction. 50% 
Sones - ; ’ ia Se NA Be I ee 0 % tent Roll Oat ) 
Sliding Door. ‘Bronzed Wi r’t my ows ody raat . pa era le ts at roe DkLOR P vatent Roller Hattie ‘ld’s ye “~ ~ Nw i 0&5 ‘ 
Dh on conceccssasbangen=scnaseeenes | SOK LOGSOK LOTS 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted..24@2'%c 75&10&1@I5Ki0K10K10Ri04 a | Reading.......... a toe 10 toe 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 1% Ivory...... A0K&1LOL1OGLOK10K10R10% | List Jan. 1, iS ad Be estas nome 608 1OaT-f 
yi EE eee « lb. 36c..30% Flat or lel Head. EI 60% rigntsville. Hatfeld Pattern... .80&10% 
Cronk’s Double Braced Steol Rall, ¥ Saa lrons—See Irons, Sad. Flat or Round Head, Brass.......50% Sliding Shutter 
R. ccwcccesscesess oem coveccecseoth : Set and Cap— Reading list 7 
Lanes’ 6. N.T., ® 100 ft. oe Pp MTU ccicsisvicuneceves z 
Lanes’ Standard, ® ft.... .............344¢ Sand and Emery Paper Set (Iron or Steel).........75@75@108 | Sargent’s tise. 322225002000002. . BO@BI& 10% 
MeKinney’s None Better........ ® ft. "3 and Cloth— Sg. Hd. Cap ........0+0++-70D0E10% | Shells— 
McKinney’s Standard... ........ ¥ ft. 3 See Paper and Cloth. Hes. Hid. Cap. .....cc20es -- 70@70ek 10% 


Moore's, Wr't. Hracket, Steel... 









| Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, C limex 


Stowell’s Steei Rail........ ...---.-! —See Cord, Sash. fal tos 
Terry's Steel Rall ............-+0. # ft. 34¢ Sash Cords vevigntn List Nov Pp nt Brass Shot Shells, first quality... BORE 
Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash. Flat ‘Heat a. : First quality 4, 5, 10 and 12 gauge, 
= GS OW. coccocccnccees.- SON 25&10&2 
Rakes es Round Head, Iron ‘ ‘gency | First quality Rival, Club and Climax 
as eights . bepebouwatcar . . x 
1395 or old list often used ; Weights, Sash. Flat Head, Brass ..............! S0d 10% brands, 14, 16 and 20 gauge ($7.50 
CL BN. csccceces, seec 608 108. Round Head. Brass............ T5108 | mw .* pia aibne a oe sesesec 20& 10&2% 
Malleable Rakes ...........70¢10835| Sausage Stuffers or Fili- | Flat Head, Bronze ...2022202.75d10% | Quiew Sho" ant Lea mee B88 gant 2, 
Association List : ers—See Sluffers or Fillers, | ound Head. Bronze............. Smokeless brand, 12, 10, 16 zane : 
Cast Steel....... orcs cocswe SOQURRE Sausage togers’ Drive ScrewS.........++0-«++: “5 3148 10&2 
DMNAGOER. . . d5ccdoccuees rine . Note.—An extra 5 or 10% is Often | Star, Club, Rival and Climax, Bran is. 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn..... Saws— inten Trapt 335% 10&2% 
p brand,12 and 10 gauge. B316& 108: 2% 
Cespacaween Eine Saas Sawe....i Note.—Extra 5@10% often given on| Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll 
R H oe Circulars Cross Cuts, @c. and extra Shells, Loaded— 
asps, orse 5@74 on Hand, Butcher, éc. Scythee— Loaded with Black Powder 
DD GABOR e .ncudtagsoccesescbh-céctovecses Atkins’ Circular.. Grass and Grain.......... eves F0L10% EEO Lode] 10% 


New .~ holson Horse Rasp. 
See also Files. 


Razor Strops— 


me St 


Atkins’ Band ..... 
Atkins’ Cross Cuts 

Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and Dra 
Atkins’ One-Man Saw 







Scythe Snaths— 
see Snaths, Scythe. 


Loaded with Nitro Powder. 
LOB104 1085 


@08 104-104 10% 


Loaded with Semi-Smokeless Pow- 


Atkins’ Wood Saws “A Seeders— GOP. vcewwvcsteccocese LOS @l0k 10% 
See Strops, Razor. Atkins’ Hand. Compass, &c.. 404 ¢ 
nidnen D.sswm Viredlar Soud au i lasécie | Raisin— | Ship Tools— 
Reeils— Dee nnn ees eS sig?” 50¢ | Enterprise...........:....sessceees- 25@30¢ | L. & I. J. White ........ -60s8S8 
isaton Band 2 to 14 in. wide........ 60% Sets— Sh H M 
= D aston Band 4 to 134......... cveeesee TUL ets oes, orse, ule, &c.— 
sage Line Cro Ne eee eee 50% Awl and Tool— Factory ‘Shipments: 
GORREI occcnes cc des cetedsests ++++-3346R108 Dieston Narrow Gounnon preter ---..90% | Brad Awl and Tool Sets: | No. 2 and larger..... per 100 lbs., $2.35 
Fi Disstom Mulay, Mil and Drag..l...-..20% | Wood Hdle., 10 Awls......doz. $2.00 Shot— 
shing— Disston Framed Wo odsaws...........35% Wood Hdle ° 
Disston Wo odsaw Hiades............. 40% . » 1, Awls, 6 Tools | Drop, up to B, 25-1. bag... $1.40@1.15 
Hendryx Aluminum, German Sliver, | Disston Woo 1saw Rois 254 doz. $2.25@2.10 | Drop. up to B. &-Ib. bag 
Gold, Bronze, Silver, Rubber, Populo Di ston Hand-aws. Nos. 12, 99, 9 16, Aiken’s Sets, Awls and Tools : a 


and Salmon, Single ‘Action, Multiply- 





G100, D4, 120, 7, 77, B..001-.0-0-+0e 25% 








No. 20, # doz. 











Drop, B and larger, 25-lb. bag... 


ing and Quadruple, all sizes........ i.ston Hand N A i ae al ret otaen | $1.65@1.70 
pm gt x Single and PN 45 Sn 4 < io 9osGombiRation. i” Peis x ia: 4.8 +0 0; 8.87 -apelepern Bos | Hany nae — . bag. — 
and P an isston Com synola 25% ’ vo. eC .* 1.65@1.i 
Pax, 202 3 PR and PRN, 304 P and Disston Bnroner S ws and a 45% wes Pals: Aaf ‘toot iis x 15&10% | Buck, SED, BOG... 0.cccsccess si evden <e “38 
PN, 00304P and P’ and 502N C. FE. Jennings & Co.’s.......25&5@30&5% | Stanley s Excelsior : : | Chilled, 25 Wb, bag... .2.: o 63@1.78 
meuirys Multiplying snd Quedrapie” Bence Circular and Mii, 40810¢ | Ngo]. #7.50; No. 2, $4.00; No. 9. | Dust Shot, #6 Ub bag :.000.0..0... 200 
sects 3004 PN, Mant Hs f Peace Hand, Panel and Rip oealoaoe eer emmearsr omens seuungeseienies go iy yt haded 5a e 
. Richardson’s Circular and Mili...45&10% Garden Too! Sets— 25 Ib. tally in shea -d 54106, 
and 00z4N, 5000N and PN.-....40810% Richardson’s X Cuts, list Siok de Ft. Madison Rakes. Shovel and Hoe... eet Sey & me Wee. and 
Registers— Richardson’s Hand, &c........ 25&10&5% OSes... nae] 
> aie Simonds’ Circular Saws... 45@508 Nail— Shovels and Spades— 
For points on Mississippi River and Gmende’ Crescent Ground Gross Cut Round, . ° : : ; 
SETAC Avia + <n} rom nana”) © A emee-coniueenageroopmmaneonanttnd g | Round, assorted .......gro. $3 00@3.50| Combination price to small trade 
J ned danents? One-Man Cross Cuts... 40&10¢ | Uctagon ........-.... GTO. $4 0O@4. 75 = as follow 
ae bee Simonds’ Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag | Buck Brothers...................... 274% | No, 2, Poli ‘shed. Rd. 
— ee veueeccoe EE it 2G EER ey 45@4545¢ | Cannon’s Diamond Point. ¥ gr. $12 - 23% _ ; Sq. or Re Point, D 
Bronzed eS Sr ee Saetl’s Corrucated, Cup Pt............50% or L Hand add 
Plated.............-. sound Hack Saws— Snell's Knurled, Cup Pt......... ....66%% Al, B2. 
a og Plated te Brass, &c... Diss*on C »scsve B ades...............85% Rivet Plain Back os + 2d Grade, 
hite Porcelai wecschs beeneetee eoces cece oo BOS tail BIB. 20 9.30 $3.40 
Solid Brass and Bronze Metal. Di«sron Hack Saw Fram «+... .40% | Regular list , 70@7 yy, | Strap Back..... 8.70 7.80 
Note —Higher pri oe are quoted in Griffin’s com Mote. og ee a: BO@5OR 105 | “i Saw. oo00-TO0Q 100 108 Cleveland Pat'n 9.00 8 10 
itory es ‘"s es -- -50@50 % — C3 
Star Hack Saws and Biades...... 15&10% | Aiken’s Genuine.......® doz. $4.50@5.00 $d Grade, Ith roa de. 
RI d Ri do Aiken’s Imitation ..... # doz. $3.00@3.10 | Plain Back 7s ay 
ngs an ngers Scroll— Atkin’s Criterion.--.......... ¥ doz. $8.00 Semen ee spall ~d 4 
Bull Rings— ie 25g | Bomis & Oa Co.'s Grows si aha Cleveland Pat'n 7.20 6.60 
? Lae 2 N ; Nelocipede Scroll Saw, $18...20% | Bemis & Call Co.'s P : All other sizes add 30¢ doz 
Btecl.........$0-90 lo 106 pu i eaten penis poante & Ce norte "tannin. a | wot —_— deduct 30c doz 
Copper....... 1.10 1290 4135 <Sonigiens 6a0s { Bente & Call Gor vnew Faiase | ekben O™* Prices often shaded by 
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Shovels and Tongs— | Squeezers- 


Brass Head .......60@10@60@10@10% Lemon— 
dron Head.......... 604 10@604 10£5% | wood. Common. gro., No. 0. $5.00; 
‘ No. 1, $6.50 ; No, 2, $10.00. 
Sieves and Sifters— Wood, Porcelain Lined : 
Hunter's Imitation...gro. $9.00@9.50| Cheap __ ......-.. doz. $2.50@°*.75 | 
_ «2 : G Grade...... doz, $38.00@3.50 
Buffalo Metallic.S.S & Co, @ gr.: Taned Iron doz. $0.80@81.25 | 
: 16&18 18 1820 a oo ie orake & 
blued ...$10-90 $1140 811-40 $12.00 | 27On, Porcelain Lined doz. $3 25@53 50 
Tinned.. 11.40 12.00 12.00 12 60 | Jennings’ Star......... # doz. $1.85@1.90 
° Bar. $Y.00@ 9.50 | Kiug..........ccccccccovccesees # doz. $2.00 
enuine .2 gr. * $10.00@10.50 
arler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters A Staplies— 
—- see Denianead ie TE, onnn0es anette Ib. 74@Sc 


Electricians’, Association list..80d° 10% 
Fence Staples. same price as Barbed 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Iron. Plated. 














: ~ : Ww See Trade Report. 
—_ 18, a . - nage * ~ Poultry Netting....... ame L@%%4e 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz.... “H O05 ; Pg . 
Mesh 2, Nested, doz.... 1.05 120 Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list....75&10% 
teels, Butchers’— 
Sinks— s « 
Cast lron— Dick's saessseeees 
Foster Bros’..... 
TR ee 75h5@ 75h 10% Cea. Hommes a a 
» hie 7 chols Bros......... oe 
BD BIE cednccsnnconnes 604k 108 10@?0% John Wilson's, list Sept. 1, °04....-°7" 25% 
Wrought Steel-- 
Steelyards............... hO@ 40k 10% 
Columbus Galv’d and Enameled. 50&10% y - 
Columbr's, #, Painted 80108 | Stocks and Dies— 
a pee eg, Ea S5Q@LOS 
ee 8=—(—é—F)hlh EO rE Sr 40&10% 
“np” TE MINUS. | sh. onc scnnddeuornestcosestll % 
D” Slates... 508 10@ 504 108 10% Lightning Screw eR A abe 
Unexcelled Noiseless Slates. lenacese | Little Gian 25% 
606 tens@6oeke ens Meoce’s Mow ferew Plates... .25@33 
Wire Bound... e+ «e40@10@50% | Reversible z Serow Fintes.. ontuinn sees 5308 
Double Slates add $1 case, net, 
C eae Stone— 
—see ers. 
Siaw Cutters Scythe Stones— 
Snaps, Harness— Pike Mfg. Co., list 95-"96............334¢% 
Es eee 50@s0k5% | Cleveland Stone Co.. list Nov., *03..33'q% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Deroy a $5888 Oil Stones, &c. 
4 Pike Mfg. Co. 


Hindosian No. 1, @ D...8¢) 
















. rsccccccee GOSS | Band StOne......o soos. ¢| 
Covert’s Sad diery Wo ‘ks : Turkey Oil Stone, eer 3314@ 
Banner... ++ 75% 5 to $m sebepaewenss pil | 3334&10¢ 
Crown... ° Turkey Slips.......... P00} 
Triumph ostehe Lily White Washita.. .60¢ 
W. & E. T. Fitch: Rosy Red Washita... 60¢ | we 
EUINOE nonscnnnccseces ... 40&10¢ | Washita Stone, Extra 50¢ |S 
Empire......... 2. DURST Washita Stone, No. ..40¢ 
National " 50&5% Washita Stone, No. 2." pees es ..30¢ % 
Clipper......... 50810&5<¢ | Lily White Slips. ....00 200000525 98 PS 
Champion ... 408108 SE EDD. 0. 5cccnnacunanusdie 90¢ | 
OO ERE eS Se 60&5% Washita a extea.... seeeee BOE 
coat*a ie aoe ashita Slips, No. 1............. 70¢| > 
Sargent’s Patent G ma O@TORIO“IOS Arkansas Stone,No. 1,3t03igin.$2.99 | 3 
Arkansas Stone,No.1,5'¢todin. $2.50 | 
Sraths— Tanite Mills: 
RE aetna tain cbs cubaenial 55% | Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00.........50@60% 
Snips, Tinners’—See Shears, Stoners— 
; Cherry— 
Soidering Irons— Ni loci ++ 00. 25@30% 
See 8, Soldering. 
ee Irons, Soldering Stops, Bench— 
Spoke Trimmers— Millers Falls... oe ieag asics. 15&10% 
. . . orrill’s...# doz., No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, 
See Trimmers, Spoke. $11.00, 40&20% 
I os ntsnscvenaindiintvnescabiaal 30&5% 


Spoons and Forks— 
Tinned Iron— 
Basting, Cen. Stamp Co.'s list. 


Stops, Window— 
ID: vcatecnndncackul tan tees rs 








7¢10@s0n| Stove Boards— 
Solid Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp See Boards, Stove. 
Co.°s list..... ascast sunbintae 70b25% 
tiene Mbetniin Stove Polish—See Polish,Stove. 
et Pate. sasciincusd 508 10@ 608 10% Straps, Box— 
Ww. Rogers M’g. Co...............50&10% | Cary’s Universal ..............20&10&10¢ 
Miscellaneous— Stretchers, Carpet— 
German Silver .........+ ... ---6O€10% | Cast Iron. Steel Points ...doz. 70@75c 
Va. Rogers Mfg. Co.: one Cast Steel, Polished.........doz. $2.25 
S88 German Silver... .......esse0---+- v 7 7 
see —_s oo manned Bok 10K Sti cncent vena bronuennsil doz. $1.75 
Springs— Stuffers, Sausage— 
= Miles’ Challenge, ® doz. $20.. 
Door Enterprise Mfe. Cs. list fan. i? Boe 
Gem (Coil)...... : 20< 25@258' 
Rubber, complete. , #@ gro. $15.00 | National Specialty Mfg. Co., tist Jan. 
Star (Coil). asiisciianin dal Rae ee O00 ves eesceccesces 
Torrey’s Kod, 39 in. ...® doz. $1.10@1.25 
a s No. 1, v ‘om $1.50; No. 2, T 
$3.40... a @55& 10% —_ 
Victor (Coil). 2222020020. “Gok10q008 10R98 acks, Brads, &c. 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
Elliptic, Concord. Platform and Half 


List Jan. 16, "99. 
Carpet Tacks: 
American Blued.. 


“oocesog s03e% 











> ; American Tinned. . 
Scroll, 60@10@60@10@5 or JSollou- rica - 90B20@ 90k. 
tng net prices; ete me Cut Teche. “ 
Tempered. Oil Temper'd. | Upholsterers’ Tacks.s 90 LOL 10@90E-50% 
Blk. Brt. Blk. Brt.| Gimp Tacks........90&b0k 50% 
1% in......54c.. - Stee oo 6S ny: GP 8 Be Be, 60k. ccc en 8: 
154 in......5%6¢... B 644ac | Trimmers’ Tacks... . .. 90&20@90430% 
<a F36C. 00s ..6 ¢| | Looking Glass Dashes... sien sviteuce: 75% 
Cliff's Bolster Springs sctoencemaiaaal 40&2q | Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks... 
Cliff's Seat Springs covcoeee @ Dalr 489 = ox 
Hungarian Nails...... 
$>rinkiers, Lawn— Common and Patent Brod "S@15ao8 
Enterprise....... .. sain on .25@308 Trunk and Clout oe 
Philadelphia No. 1, ® doz. $12; No. 2, a — > 
Repairman ence ite Sbg | Tinned .....000.+.. eee +++-.. S0B108 
Squares— Miscellaneous— 
Nickel plated....} List May 1, '95.. Double Point Tacks....... — 
Steel and Iron.. { 7610@?: 5105S Steel Wire Brads, R. é EZ. 9. 
Rosewood Hdl, Try Square andT- , Co.’slist...........0. cece 
PUGS. 0 0000secunben sd 608 108 10@.708 See also Nails, Wire. 


Iron Hal. Try Squares and T-Bevels. 


Lotw@léitio Tanks, Oil— 


Diceton’s Trv Sz. and T-Bevels....60&10¢ Emerald, 8.8. &Co..... 
Wiatervotious Try aud Miter...50&10% Emerald) S.S. & Co 








| 

















Tad as. ~ eT 60-gal. .ganm Pt. 00; | India 2- Ply Beno... 4 and lb. : 
gal.. $14.00; i al. $8.50; 200- Baits «Spring ES. TC ad cana cs 8c 
poe 3 ax Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. - 8 
Tapes, Measuring— | ia 3-Ply Hemp, 1 -lb. age: 8 
American Asses’ Skin OE 10@.50% 2: 3,4 and 5-Ply Jute, 4-lb. Balis.6'<c 
Patent Leather............% 5Q” se WE | Mason Line, Linen, 4-lb. Balls. 15: 
_— Beasgcc * Sivedeuteuts 3I14Q@L0% ke No. — 4 Mattress, 4 and %-lb. Balls 8c 
gl I BPI S de 6 04 05 Wund 660 000 pabecneust 5@5k4e 
Keuffel & Esser Co. Stee] and ey 
new list, 1SwS.......... * VY 
Lufkin's Steei and Metallic ises— 
33496 334%k5 % 
SOSH EEDS | iid Bor... ees. yee 60@ sod 10x 
Thermometers— | Bonney’s Saw Vises...............50&10% 
Tee GOON, once abancbtescie> sea SOk 10% Paralilei— 
Stee | Bonney’s. 0+ DORSS 
Ties, Bale—>teel. ) 4 e3 Norris Double ser : = LER See 
Y . "iy s e TS coneeraadininit’ boaatee 4 0@40&10% 
Standard Wire. ........... 5081085 Mancey's Perfect..... a 20@25% 
assev'’s Clincher. ............ A0as0n 104 
Ties, Wall— Merrie eaotasteteects ce oetea 
Cleveland, teh. 8 100, $10.00 er 
arker’s Oval Slide................50&10¢ 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— poshes*s Victor. Doe thpay stuspramagel . 30% 
. ~ = Prentiss. . onset ékecnncs*ease el 20@25% 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c Sargent’s Teide? 0&10K104 
Simpson’s Adjustable osenececs odin 
Tinware— Stephens 25@80% 
Toles’ Woodw: orking. a 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 2 Rtn Hi iwesaideios 
very generally at net prices. 
Saw Filers— 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, | ponney’s. Nos. 2 & 3, $15.00.. ... 50&10% 
&c.—See Benders and Upaect- | Dig ;svv's DS Clamp ana wuide, ¥ « 2. 
)  PPTTITIPTITITiTiTririltirrirerrrert yy Zo 
ters. Tire. Reading. .......-.0+.20e0e 0-0-0. 0. seater 
Stearns’ Common, Nos. 0, 
Tobacco Cutters— Stearns’ Rubber Jaw, Nos. io t 33. over 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1, 2 
See Cutters, Tobacco. SE Mire capenpanes 96000 0rchovecareuntien 
Tools— Miscellaneous— 
Coopers’— Dignan & Keeler Combination Pipe 
Rs Gs PORN 6s icosssccoccscss 20Q20K58 HOTS 


Saw— 


Atkins’ new list 
Simonds’ 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
a. fl Game— 





W) ads-—Price Per M. 


B. E., 11 up 
OS alte a ee 50k5@50¢-10% | B- E., 9 and 10 
Oneida Patiors.. ence cess 0+ BOQ S0R5% 7 E.. 8 . = 
Mouse and Rat— ie. fib. ict uses eee 


Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes.8@9 | p 


Mouse, Round or Square Wire 


doz. $0.85@1.00 


P. £., 
E.. 8 hous pibd dns epeewees 





P. E.. : 
Ely’s B ‘E.. 11 and larger. .$1. 70@1 75 


ODN: se vinicuntivcsnnvetesik # doz. $1.75 | Kly'’s P. E., 12 to 20 ........ $2 00@3 25 
= as ae ee Wagon Boxes— 

No. 3 = doz.” $5.85 si Oe 

No. 5, Mouse erre oe, Bi) Wagon Jacks— 


er gis 


Out o’ ne Sse Mouse, No. 1, @ doz. 806; 
$1.25; 


Mo'e 
, pher, $1. 50: Stop Thief, 
$1.25; No. 2, $1.50. 
Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme...... 


doz. $1 25 ; gro. $14.50 
Harper, Champion or Pa 


$6.00; 


+ 6 See Jacks, Wagon. 


Ware, Hollow— 


Ro. 1, Aluminum— 
8. S. & Co. Reduced List...... ...... 40% 
hoe Cast Iron, Hollow— 
50D) 15.00 Stove Hollow Ware : 
und.... .. 60k 10G 608 108 10% 
ee... odmesncitual 0@ 70B5< 


ragon 
doz. $1.50 : gro. $17.00 


Trimmers, Spoke— 


Bonney’s No. 1, ® doz. $2.75; No. 





wate Enameled Ware : 
Moslin Kettles + +00 SLIAIGSOS 
Boilers and Saucepans. . 60@, 0085S 
Tinned Boilers and Saucepans 


. — abetinnemicnencchaanenaeen “gontes See also Pots, Glue. 

= om bs ‘estas Da Sete.-See Svade Resort, 

row = 

Dirston Brick and Point'ng..... ..... ms Enameled— 

seston Plastering.................... y : 
Ro Sees Ont Se | (revised Jan. 2, US Met a tialos 

X POND. oc ccccccseccces eecere Second a ol TORIC sae 108108 

Peace’s Plastering...” B5q25a54 a) A Ware, oa list... 70% 
Rose Brick and Plastering. ..3"°@30&10% | Never Break Enameled.. . 50k10S 
Woodrough&éMcParlin,P!’st’ring.25&£10% 


Trucks,Warehouse,&c.— 


B. & L. Block Co.’s list.. 


Daisy Stove Trucks, Impreved red pattern itcea 


Tubs, Wash— 


Tea Kettles— 


Galvanized a Kettles : 
ae 3 ) 
Hach...... Woe hée 50C 60C 


Steel Hollow Ware. 





No. 1 2 3 avery ee Seen. .T0@I&5s 
Galvanized, # doz. $4.00 459 5.00 - 60@S( &10% 
Galvernized S. 8S. & Co., with 0, #05: fever Break Spiders acd G riddies...... 
pitackenent a = No. 10, $6.25; j 70@70&54% 
20, $6.7 78; * 30......+0+++0-.87 50 | Never Break Kettles. . 60@608 LOS 
| Solld Stee! Spiders & Gri iddies. 70@70&5s 
ra | Solid Steel Kettles............ 60QKOX US 
Binder— Solid Steel Ware, Enameled... .... 5Ca 108 
woite ment, Ta aes . Sc Silver Plated Hollow— 
Standard, 500 feet to lb.......... I>C 
Manila, 600 feet to lb . nee e 108 William Rogers Mfg. Co........40@10&5¢ 
Pure Manila, 650 feet to Ib.......10%e Washboards— 
Miscellaneous— Solid Zinc : ® doz 
-_ Crescent, farni! a, bent frame .$2.75 
igo tates oe Star. laun size, stato , 


No. 


No. 1 and '+-lb. Balls 


No. a and %-Ib. Balls. .20c 
12, 


and ‘4-lb Balls..i7c 20¢ 
lhe iIic| 
ae. . and '5-lb. Balls..thc Ic | 


0 36,44 and ‘¢-lb. Balls..13ce 6c 
Chalk Line, Cotton, 1b. Balls.. 


Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 
SD | 1 6s conae maid. du 


Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and 
Balls ». 16 


American $-Ply. Hemp, ith. Balls... 


American 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. 
EVEN DWE)... cccececcss 


nary 
accnnnespsksedeibaheed . $4.00 
Double Sine! Surface : 





iginaw Gi ER eer 50 
18@20¢ Wilson, eect. Size, bent frame... i 0 
b. soe Single Zinc Surface : 
Nalad protector, family size, open 
b. back perforated......°. ........82.15 
16c nond, family size. 
2g ventilated back ....... ee ee 
9@ 10e naw Globe proseqer, family 
zé, Ventilate:t back............. . 
9@ 100 = t frame, Gupaty size, 
Batis | Eegte. eotte ta mil ‘Size, wa 
a 
10@ lic ited back j 


HORS S 
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Washers— Awe Pintle, ...0.< ccsccees Ib. 3.00@3.10c ; Copper, list Feb. 26, °96 ...... 20% | Bemis & Call’s: 
Leath - 6 Steel Wires.iccs so<ces 50% OE eee 
ather, Axle Weights, Sash . _ + lg A SS gd ad. | Adjustable 4 Pipe...) a 
: Steel Music Wire, 12 to 30, imported. RB bd . 
Solid 9606s cle. acoskes + 808108 10@85% | Eastern: Carloads at eae. - $17.00 | . lb. 60@70c ects Toten... npc dex 30% 10% We 
Patent... | woven sens ares S5@S5E5% | Less than carloads at factory.$13.00 | Stubs’ Steel Wire.......$6.00 to £, LOx Combination Bright... “40. oe 
Coil “4 1 1% 1% Inch. Western; Carloads at factory Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. Cylinder or Gas Pipe ....... ; 334 a 
I3e Ihe Ilse I7e¢ per 100 $17.50@ 18.00 | Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. PERGID MITT oo co cccccccceccusecas. 43% 
Iron or Steel - | Less than carloads at factory Bright Wire Goods Merrick's ROROM, «5. esc0ese 50% r 
. ) - te ' , y $15.50@19.00 ‘ 0. 3 pe, Bright......... 50% 4 
7. pom ” ae 16 ¢% on 4, 34, | Note —Some Foundries are naming Iron and Brass, list April 1, 1899... | nef meg ‘ce 344% 
r . 44.75 2.5 . , I 0G | Bu Og, é mnesesceses TO@HTOX1L0G 
In lots less than one keg add ‘4c per wi ace cage | Note.—The old high list is still ~ oa | Bonones’s — sucess 408104 
lb., &-lb. boxes add ‘ic to list. WellBuckets,Calvanized by many m rchants, dis 909@90&..< ay “ge araabisanpeeg TOR loaTSe 
Washer enero See Pails. Galvanized. Wire Cloth and Netting—_ | Ste¥emson..------.+---- 6OX LOX LOS Y 
see utters, asher r 
Washing Machines— Wheels, Well— ' Galvanized Wire Netting.. Wrought Goods— 
ited o,. “ 7 S-in , $200; 10-in., $2.50; 12-in., $2.75 SO S00 10% ’ 7 
-eorernareepeast tanaiaiaeel Wire and Wire ea EES SECRET ks’ atone — — ss Mbt toes 90% 
— a Market: Nos. 0 to 18: | are Trade Report 25@1.50 e- eas { 
See Cuolers, Water. Oe Ow | eer 75B7 4 @ 754108 eT — 
Weaners— Ts daa doscebadion enna | Wire Barbee tveds Benet, stoners araghet 
_ ; Galv ard: L.@ 12 b5¢ | See R Wi Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. ..70¢ 
Tyler's New Ha'ter— No.1 # 40z.$3.45. | peo miei gts : Wire, Rope—See Rope, Wire. | Covert Saddiery Works, Neck Yoxe 
No. 2, $3.70 ; No. 8, $4.00; No 4 pres Tin'd, Tin'd list.. 57! 2@75L10% Centera , . 70% 
1 ler'ab afore Nos. tend 2 e jon 8 . | Stone, br, and Ann'd: | Wrenches— eee eceesceeeserseeteccesetees . 
0. 0. 4 108. 16 0 18 .......... Quotations 4 TiCULEUTAL,.... +0000 «BOBS D804 10% | _ 
Weather Strips—See Strips, N08. 19 tO 26....4....4. nominal. Baxte , . ee eee ... TVD 7085S | Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows 1 
Weather. Nos. 27 to 36........... Coes’ Genuine............. 40&1L0XIL5L3% | Fort Madison's Farmers & Freighters’.. 
B | Annealed Wire on Spools........ Coes’ “ Mechanics'”..40% 1081085 ab Dass | j — nis 
‘ws | 60£10@ 6 mesenen~ r se. ’s Pock ‘ket t (Bright)... : 121 gO HORSE zi ne 
Oil Finish ...... . 1b. 2.70@2.85¢ | Brass, list Feb. 26,°96..........++++1: 5% Alligator...... vevese W@TOKLOZ | Sheet ....2+ scence seeeeereeeees Ib. 8\4¢ 
Ligh 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS. —Wholesale Prices. 
White Le i 4 , Green, Chrome, pure........... -18 @24 ; Brown, Vandyke................ 7 @i2_ | Linseed. City, boiled............45 @48 
Lead, Foreign a ay Zine, eo. 8% | Lead. Red, bbis. and ‘4g bbis,..... @ 5% ) aneagg me gy peasesuseoeoensce 7 11 Linseed. Western, raw ......... wil 
Lead, American White, in Oil: Lead. Red, kegs............... oe oe OP St SR, BIND 5c cx cccvsvcccesccess 17 @22 | Linseed raw Calcutta seed O35 
Lots of 500 B or over..... 54@ 5% Litharge, bbis ana ‘9 8 eid @ 534 | Sienna, Raw......... ent Seige S q 10 Lard, PrimeCity.preseat make43 @45 
Lots less than 500 ........... - @ 6% Litharge. kegs...........--... .- @6 i ccceuhaccencessnn 7 @i0 | Lard, Extra No. 1....., 75 @t7 
Lead, White. in oll, 25° 2 tin * QOcher, French Washed -........ 1, @ 1% | Umber, Raw. .....seeee eens 6 @10 | Lard. No. 1. preannrs 
pais, add to keg price @ % Qcher, German Washed 6@ 5 | Umber, Burnt..............0-++: 7 @l0 | Cotton-seed, Crude. ::: 22 @22% 
Lead, White, in oil, 124¢ ® tin “ Ocher, American .... # ton $3. 00617, 00 | Cotton-seed, Summer Yellow, 
to keg price @1 Orange Mineral, English.. # B 3:4@ 014 Miscellaneous. | ~ prime.. * 2655@27 
Lead, White, in oll. 1 to5 ® ae te Orange Mineral, French........ 10%@10%, | Barytes, Foreign, # ton....$18.00@20.00 Cotton- seed Summer Yeilow. 
sorted tins, add to keg price.. .. @ 14 Orange Mineral, German...... 8is@ 844 | Barytes, Amer. fioated..... 18.00@20.00 | _ Off grades........... 0. sees: 2514@26 
Lead White. Dry in bbls.. 7 Orange Mineral. American .... .. @ 7% | Barytes, Crude.............. 8.00@10.00 Sperm, Crude.................... HO @bz 
Lead. American, Terms: On lois of 500 Red. Indien’ ym na io $s 54 Gaal, in buik esa “Rton 2.00@ .. Spe em, Natural Spring.........53 @53 
Ibs. and over, dia erican . « 4 Cha nbbis...... # 100 » 35@.. abe. eached Spring. 0 @o 
paid 4 Cae see tee, « ped. Turkey Cevecceesce ersecovces 70s 8 Gains Clay, Bagtish. .Bton 10.00@17.50 Spe — —— Winter seee ove ‘i (@ ris 
a so cane Gonshsanconese so t, Oxide...... #100 .. @ 1.76 m eachet inter..... t odo 
Sy | ay Pa “tel Beate SNe + | Red, Venetian, Amer. # 100.60 @70 Whiting, Common. ® 100 D ‘b0@ 40 hale, Crude.... sass se i 
Zine. French, ‘& B. Green Seai ett med. vengien. English... 3 St. -05@2.00 | Whiting, Gilders.......... . 40@ .45 Whale, a Winter. “aed @46 
Zinc, Paris, Red Seal............ @ 8 Se an, Burnt an¢ . Whiting. extra Gilders’.... @ 55% ale, Bleached Winter. @49 
4 — PSS #2n4 @ oO Whale, Extra Bleached Win. . @52 
| — ag os - @ 9% Sienna, Ital.. Raw, Powd....... 24@ 3 Paris Green: o Menhaden, Crude, Sound.. 24 @25 
Zine’ ym a at al. . $ Hy Sienna, American, 7 * rye 14@ 1% fyetn, kegs or a. veveeel? @13 .' Menhaden, Light Pressed 20 @30 
Zi V.Mi 7 Oll.G.Seal ~" Ms Sienna, American, Burnt and eg+, 100 B @ 175 --12'9@'33@ Menhaden, Eseacted Winter. (@ tt i 
lote ofl "tan pe: No as 2. Se @10! Powdered ................ Bm 14@ 1% Kits, 14, 28, 56 B oecece -13'¢@\4'e Menhaden, Extra Bleached....34 @ { 
lots less than 1 ton. “ss Bios | Zale, French...... .... .@ 100 B 90 @1.50 aper Boxes, 2 @ 5 Bb. 13'e@!446 Tallow, Western, prime Op pae 42 @43 ' 
Zine. V.M. in Poppyoil, Red Seal, ++ G1L0% Talc, American. . .40 @65 Paper Boxes, 1 D...... 14 @5 Cocoanut, Ceylon.. coscccese OMS G 
lots of 1 ton and over.. @ 9% | Terra Alba, French, # 100% ...90 @1.00| Paper Boxes, 4D... or G8 ~—- Cocoanut, Cochin............. ‘l4@ 8% 
lots of less than 1 ton ee Mt Terra Alba, English............. 75 @30 Paper Boxes, 14 B....... 16 Git Cod, Domestic cecceee tt @3H ? 
Discouxsts.—V. M eee Zine Dist Terra Alba, American No. i....°5 @75 Putt Cod, Newfoundland.........: os @in : 
counts to buyers of 10 bbi. lots of one or | Letra Alba, American No. 2....45 @50 u Red Elaine................. 28 @30 k 
assorted des. 1%; 25 bbis., 24; 50 bbls. Umber. Turkey, Haw Pow.? 2! 4@ 3 = Beare ls and BIS... .cvces ‘s 10@ 4 ne = apenines RSE u Pp 4 @ 4% %y 
comm allan 4 ; | Umber, Turkey, re rews. 24@ 3 GB bss 000 ccccsveccsccaecessc- 6@ | 6-1 oe Sa Se @ gal. .. @27 a 
. poe scount allowed on less than 10 Umber, Bnt. Am a... st is 14 In tin cans.........+. betel dea RUS ON ko ce Bedeameecdense @28 
D Col | Yuaber, oon. p woth ae éo 1G@ lig | EE sevatde peteenes ence 14@ 2 ae {talian; bbis............. 8% @6" 
oiors. ellow, CRromie..........--..0.. 10 @25 eatsfoot, prime vetebweecn dQ (apa "1 
i ~ | Yocmdliog aaeericas Las ad....... @l0 | Spirits Turpentine. Palm, prime, Lagos........ OD 54@ 5% 
ioek, a Oh . bbs We » apenautived bbis. al’ | In Southern bbis.... .. -- @AlL¢e ; 
Black, . ee | oO ep a eee - Bh @i2 ¢ 4 
Black. Drop. Eng 5 | Vermilion, sisketiven ” ae one In machine DOLs .....0..-e- eee oe @i2z ¢ Mineral Oils. a 
Black, Tes patentee ebbeccedss Vermilion, Quicks’r,sm’rpkgs. .. @7 ! ¥ 
eae, Celestial besee Scoseasee #2 6 @ 38 | Vermilion, English, yn ‘46 @75 J ee @n7@9 Black, 29 gravity, 25430 cold f 
Blus, Tm ae coccceccecs eeccsces +4 p= Vermilion, Artificial..... ea @20 a litany ls ae il @I5 — at godedseceressueeede @gal.. @ Ms * 
Bote Ultramarine.:.0../20..0. 8, @a0 VEFEREEOR, CBEEAES...0..00+--.. 70 @7 | Medium White. -..00.... eereeees 16 OMS. | ieee gabe OT ig 
> ; Thite 5 @25 ae Se 
- Tyee Sodus éé 3 256 Colors in Oil. exten, ict. ciles pines dinette 8 ¢ a Cylinder, light filtere de Cees od @ 15M : 
4 eupecdtl Ries dhntnaeeontinbanniiety 2 der. da ered... ‘ G 
Brown, vendre Poreige al 3: a theo 3 5 Black” ‘Tampblack. eee ed TE 10 @13 Trish. .....00--20--eee see ceeeeeees 10 @12'6 Pparaffine, 23\6@24 gravity.. . 83% @ 9 
ne, No. n bulk...... 2.2 ac omnes mmon... 7 @ 9 - Paraffine, _ , re -. @ 8 
Carmine, No. 40, in ® botties. 2.35@ Blue, Chinese..... ...........+- 33 aio | Animal Fish and Vege~ pirafine. 38 sravity creates OT 
Carmine, No. 40, in ounce bot. 3.50@3.60 Blue, Prussian.................. 25 @35 table Oils. Paraffine, red, No. 1 ........... - @ 
Green, Chrome, ordinary ...... 2 @lv Blue, Ultramarine........... 16 @20 Linseed, City, raw.... al.4% @44 In small lots ¢ a 
The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron and Metal Trades, and @ 
standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE, 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH AMERICA. : 
Regular Edition, Issued every TituRsDAY morning, - - - - - - . : ° $4.50 a year. 
Two Dollar Edition, large number First and Tu1rp Tuurspays of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 2.00 ‘¢ 
Dollar Edition, large number First THurspay of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, = - - 1.00 «(66 
RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH. 
ONE INSERTION, - - - - - - $2.40 SIX MONTHS, ~ - ~ - - - $36.CO 
ONE MONTH, (stimes) - - - - - 9.00 ONE YEAR, - ~ ~ ~ ~ - - 60.00 | 
THREE MONTHS, - = =- = = = 21.00 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 
New York (Main Office), ie 232-238 William Street, - > a DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’rs. 
Philadelphia, - - - Forrest Building, 117-119 South Fourth Street, - - THomas Horson, Manager. 
Pittsburgh - + «+ «+ «+ Hamilton Building, 335 337 Fifth Avenue, - - Ropert A. WALKER, Manager. 
. (H. H.R Business M 
- « + «+  «  « Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets, - } 0° 2s ~OBERTS, Dusiness Manager 
Chicago, ng, , , | Gzo, W. Cops, Resident Asso. Ed, 
Cincinnati, - -+ - - - Pickering Building, 5th and Main Streets, - . Henry SMITH, Manager. 


St. Louis, - - - - - - Commercial Building, 520 Olive Street, - - - H. H. Roperts, Manager. 
Boston, - - - - - - Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - - : - WALTER C. ENGLISH, Manager. 
Cleveland, 2.0 es The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - + = Ezra S. Apams, Manager. 
BRITISH AGENCY: Office of Zhe Jronmonger, 42 Cannon Stree‘, London. 
AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Hardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street ; Sydney, 114a Pitt Street. 


Remittances should be made by draft, to the order of Davin Writ1ams Company, on any banking house in the United States or Europe, or by P. O. Money i 
Order on New York. When these cannot Tp mpevee ) ma er of any country will esudined i 
‘cwsdealers eS Se so the The Irom Age through The American News Company, New York, U.S. A.; The Incernational 
Slews Company, New York, U.S, A., and Londen, Engian4 ; or The San Francisco News Company, San Francjsco, Cal., U. S. A. 


Entered af the Post Office, New York, as Second-class Matter. 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 
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The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 
iy | ee Common High Braas.; in.! in.| in.) in.| in.| in.|in. |i 
ag IRON AND STEEL— | Sheet and Bolt Wider than 26 | 28'| 30 | 32'| 34'| 86 | 88] 46 
G Bar tron from Store— February 3, 1800. Ne. and including 28 | 30) 32 | 34 | 36 | 38 | 40 
4 4 ! *rices, in cents per pound. ray aye ee r~ ee | hCe 
a “ Common lron: Duty, Round.0.6¢ # DB ; Square,0.8¢ ® B | | Re etl ake 40 | “3 | md a ee a - ’ 
» ve 1 to 136 in. round and square...? @ » 1.80¢@ 1.90¢) Nos. 25.and 26........|.41 |.44 -48 | 5 57 |:63 [71 
i aii o te. x 3¢ to 1 in........... ; : Nos. 27 and 28.: ee) 45 |.49! “58 |.65 |.75 
, | to 1% in, round and square.. * on » : : * Special prices not less than 80 cents. 4 
Mi \* 16 to 4 im. x 3g to Lin... 5 BD 1,85¢ @ 1.95¢ § S Add \4¢ ® ® additional for each number thi 
, ' = g s nner 
; als to 4 in x 14 to 5-16 8D 8.059 @ 3.18¢ | S = than Nos. 28 to 38 inclusive. Discount from List... . 
_ eernedeeclenaalapemse seer § |: 
he Be: Se os po seeteretinnanl : ¢ Wire in Coils. List February 26, 1896. 
» Channels. . onde » sth dhensibekan ~ 3 
‘ (7 Rods—x and 11-16 round and sq’e. ; : : - 
im a Bands—1 to 6 x 3 16 to No. 12 a w ' - Brown & Sharpe’s gauge | Cor Low x 
“ Burden’s Best” Iron, base price., ® 1 | hes | high 
ponraen'y Dest, Ben, eset ce. the standard. brass. | UF@8s-| and 
f price. : iv 7 Z ” me ° —— ? t Te os SL poe Pct ——. 
f “Trister”...... ts Rieger, ) ; Ins Ins.'Ins.) ' 1N | 
$4; Atco nd coe: “ eich. at yy om a a zal 2054 \aal4 a3ts\a4's ast ote! 3134 All Nos. to No. 10, Anelusive.... $0.2 33 | $0. a |90.28 
ta Norway Shape 4.00 @ 4.25¢ 30 96 72|22)4/a2%4/28'4 2214 93,3 |35(2 28% 31, No. 17 and No. 18. ° 7 2816 
mie, Po eS 3 re 96|2244 2244/22'4 22! (3 244 ‘ @ : -28 32 
, . - a 224 2a‘g|aa fo. 19 and No, 20 -29 33 
: Merchant Steel from Store— %6 | Talaatgleats Oy eerie vresees -80 6 
per Bb | m Fd DIED « covcdspthecased 3% 
} Open Hearth and Bessemer Machinery ...2.00 to2.10¢|  3§ pe rg KS DEDM .5.0ckancks Mandel 34 3s 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe.......... 8K tos @ | 3 Tel galaaks zat BOAID cance bessascatinices ‘36 40 
: Best Cast Steel, base price in smali lots..... : ¢@ | 48 120) 96|2254\22 See ee ee 39 43 
i Best Cast Steel Machinery, | base price in 48 |..-| salen’ 23% OV OR ocscce custeserceeety 4 146 
ae | SS psgeng lpee sapet ated at tte Miaetg 5 ¢ 60 pal eococe |aa'g a3i4 NO, BS ....64.-scceceecenersceees 46 51 
a rel poleait lest ZS | BRR RSS rete 49 | 154 
6o | 120] 96)za%a|as%s No. BO nena eeeseescsceececneneces | 53 | ‘ee 
$4 inch....... 280) re | “sal nc laetalaat Tk eae a saa bo | [B 
4 8-16 inch. .. 2.90¢ 72 «| 144) 96\22 |24va No. 33 ..... ee .63 
a 2 bie S050 | 72 «| 1441234125 7 +4 ansombebeapecesesasth 
vO. “Uo 108 120] .-..../235 6 SP) MP oncmth sbdetecbien' seen 
No. 12 ¥.10¢ ae 4. raolas 2 wt No le = -Shoub+enbieouited oe |i 
| wider 144] ----.. 2644/28) tl cchetiicheodealndiath ereces 
Sheet Iron from Store. | than 208 } cond 144 |2755| 308, No. 38 oe pedecscvescecce ercese ave S| 
| | | Sl nsendh<+tinhsleens 3.25 
Black. ae Sea aw ROE ibge: yh 
‘ 3 Bolt Copper, % tach diamet:r andover, ® D2v4¢ - at a =< 7s 
Common R. G. Cleaned | Circles, Segments aod Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® ® aavance D B w 
American, American. over price of Sheet Copper required tocut them from. iscount, an * tre, Svember £8 Wire, Nev. 
if soa, 10 to 16 @ ».2.70..... 2.90¢ | Cid or Hard Rolted Copper 14 oz, # square footand| gpring wire, 2 List Novem| 
f — od > er peeaess ereerece ¥ > 280. seesnee 3008 heavier. l¢ . D over te foregoing prices. pring ¢ 2D 
+ ae Gbte Oh. tore #2290 7° 3 10¢ | Cold or Hard Kolled Coppe~, lighter thn 14 oz. # ‘ 
i/% 22 Lagerosenenrera- ue -Bmarscoseoe Sel square foot, 2¢ ® ® over the foregoing prices. minidinnigshads 0 In Blocks or Pigs, 1¢ 2D 
ee var srearenere. Pee BD 7 neon : All Polished ‘Copper, 20 in. wids and under, 1¢ ® ® | Western Spelter.......«..-s-se0--++++ THOT 
J oe \yeee ais ‘@e'320 °°" advanes over the price fo- Cold Rolled Conper. iT bade 
A WD orvcercasenocce sonophes WY We Uemmpoeseuse All Poltshei Copper, Sore 20 in. wide, 2¢ ®@ B advance Zin 
: , over the price for Cold Ro.led Copper. Cc. 
514 Russia, Planished, &c. Duty: Sheet, 2¢ # ® 
j Genuine Russia, according to assort- Planished Copper— 600 ® casks 8.40¢ | Per D E 
‘ ment ~ ar sewdeseulcesesuubs Serre mn 10%4¢ 1é¢ ®@ ® more than Polishea Copper. ove Senccesee + seccccemeccenccsss DP 
: -atent Planishe: #D S5¢¢, net. Le 
! Pateut Planishe ; ey at. cae # D Sige Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats— as. 
14 Oz. to square foot and heavier, ® ® ............2O4%¢ Duty : Fences Bess and Old, 2i4¢ # B. Pipe and 
: Galvanized. 12 oz. and up to 14 oz. to square foot, BB ........27 —. # 
P B.B. }2cs- end up 20 18: : *® OO iy es vous SHS merican seeeeeeesseeeererersesccnseeeces cone Oe 
: wen. S@te 16 See, Se ® >. 12 seppeasnoes sxscessacusccecsesccszes 000 6acgeecee cosets 
Nos. 17 to 21 commana | Gircles less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢# ® addit’onal. Pipe (full lengths), sub to discount 86%..-....: 
Nos. 22 to 24 "@ D. 14¢! Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper | Pipe ‘cut lengths). sab, aot to a aabanaeager 
Nos. 25 to 2s -@ B, 15¢1 6 mm, c Wire— Block Tin Pipe to discount 208.0370... 
No. 27 +18 B, 166 | opper re Sheet ruli Tolis)subbject to discount saatielieted 
NO. 2B....00.-0-seeccevese ssendevrcesenes # B, 17¢)S Hard and Soft Drawn—P. & S. Gauge. Sheet (ent rolis (gubject 10 discount Pt oe 
No. 29 aeaeponessens: rOnevnonce --@ DB, 19¢ SB9OR.. scccamsade 0000 to 8 ¥ and 16 ll and 12 d Lead in exchange, 4 +200 esas 
No. 30...... ssiodail Uap cesentsebl #8 DB, 21¢) oS 20¢ 20\s¢ 20e 
36 in. 1¢ @ ® higher. MGB. vewseceseseed ++ 18 elt 15 16 Solder. 
Que 8G ¢ 21¢ 214¢) we aran evereeers seecces 
A Foreign Steel from Store— [No eevwveeunengtts IR 1h ORME Not if Sinn ccrvcnseesernesenge AO MLOD 
be 1S Mes =i ies a . Prices of Solder indicated b vary 
Best Cast se osnecwalucvbeutent .# Dia y private brand 
ae Extra Cast .# B® 16% @ 17 S Seamless Brass Tubes— according to compositie: 
ee povenss. Cast . > 16 ¢ Nn always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise Antimo 
et S ouble Sheat ¢\ 0 = 
‘ Blister, .7 —— vee # 4 ° ¢ _Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. Duty, 4¢ a 
4 German Steel, Best eseccce e v0 @¢ ——_— —— ‘ . 
a 2d quality oe 2m oe¢ orl ] | COOKBON. ......-02eeeceneereeeses ooe+ seeceeocccs 11 
¥ 1 Pa Stubs ls & S.), 3 : “ . Hailett's 
ee seeetCees Bich iat asics Bek 3] _W- | wi. |M]or6 46 1-06) nas 96 86106) 5] 036 | 236 | Gogine. ccs cccresccscccasconsccoscone roscoe 103 
, 2d quality............ ae #D13 ¢ Sn ae a ee See ee . 
: ’ eu B- GD | xe] cones. -eeleneee./33 3X 30 B29 28/27 a5 | 24 
gweld igi Shih gs) “me | 7B [Salen ke Sealer os | Alymingemns 
‘ » oe . a . on 13 TE | seeleooee. 37; 35 (33 3X 3099 28\27 25 | 24 2 
nm a eg ee Anneal A ss ¥ » 4 ¢ n ~ * “ 37 5 33 3 3° 99 28/27 2 2, | Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® a, ue. Sheets, Barsand Rods 
iq Hobson's Choice XX Extra Best #D 35 ¢ 26 . "] “ a0! a7 |34 - a led 6) 2] No.1 Aluminum WE 14 ES 99% pure 
Jessop Self Hardening... .... #D40 ¢ = 15 || 48 20 98 (35 oe 3338 atlg0. 27 | 8) for remelting: s ). in ingote 
a : roy = ae tee wei-e--240 @ 18 16 |61| 46 42) 39 (3 35 34 32/31/30 28 | 27 a rr seereeeee® BD B7G 
. Hobson Se ardening ccvcces cepeusenes #Dbd40 ¢ 19 ~- 17 \62| 47 43) 40 |37 % 35 34133 32 30 29 = ps ‘> lots ng ee scccergaser # D S5¢ 
re 20 1-19 (64) 49 44 41 |39 37 36.35\34 32 | oO. + guaranteed to ov 
METALS— aI 20 (66) 5t 46 43 48 40 39 3837/36 35 = Stall Lota ene.- = er 00 % pure), is 
i Pe : 2 at 56 48 44 |42 4t 40 3013837 37 | 36 tS. .... a@Mtcceses in Kacinéuneeesen # D S4¢ 
Tin-— | 23 22 ~ 4 5° S 44 43 42414039 39 39 - on pe ge seeepeetenee 
4 «C 23 |8r 53 48 (46 45 44 4341 0 ia! casting Oy, Co; 5 
+t m4 —Pigs, Bars and Block. Free, Per? | 25 24 86) 7% 56 st 49 47 4645 a ref > rs en . maining’ 0 over 86g pare A> 
4 ee sonttadeban GeGeeeteNtehccaund Wei on] ~ | Smal l lot ts.........8 B 35¢| 100- 
ik EE Sn a rece ponannd stakee ieee pi 37¢ | ~Genper Bronse and Gilding Tabe. 86 @ B ad Fe em “tian 2 > 
in eS DEEDS... actensbusenadt cas cnibdsainintined 6 Pega, ~* “T bP J ng Tube, 3¢ additional | ‘4juminum Sheet, B. & S. gauge. 50 ® or more. 
h Tin Plates_ «cag agi? Pipe Sizes—Brass Minded. ee 
{ : : ‘ 5_ 6 inch : 
i American Charcoal Piates. % 3% 22 S, 21 21 st 21 21 21 21 23 2% 25 27 QxgHmM | Nos.13 to 19......... aieaiiaiat » 
Calland Grate Copper, Bronze or Gilding Tubes, 8¢ # B additional - on ai eis 
( _¢ | am on pobpnniceuGuseonsanecondied 25@6.? ‘ 
SER MED Sickcnss wsitesanclehstounatacsdewet * r3Gs 00 Brazed Brass Tubing. 
ie prety n Grade (To No. 19, inclusive.) Feb. 26 1596 No. 2 "50 
4 IC, 14 X29. ssseecseesssveesensssessssesstnesssesone M00 Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard. No. 55 
jx + x 2 bb bonss edendbcvsctetbeks SeuLeWELE 7.25 = . Per ®. | No. : 58 
Mf Sawey Grads 5 on | Pisin Round Tube, Mim. up to 2 in..........+-0000- $0.35 | No: m4 
® 2 90dbess covevetoceccbsonseiess cvcesese 5.25 | : - - "3 x . 
) "x PY eee geet fsb cee 4, dees 6.25 “ = ff mw Race Bo | No.3 -46 73 
| fe | “ “ ge “ ig “41 Note.—Lots of less than 50 ® 5¢ # ® extra. 
yi arene Coke Plates—Bright- | ° 3 Pe igs 48] Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. Gauge. 
is oF Cc. 14 x 20 a eee ee eS . $4.50@4.60 | nA st ae . 65 | Larger than No, RD 55 
ee eS reseac-ygameretess -ooon «eee | 3 2S. Sg ths 1.00 No.l to No.8... ® 60¢|No Bie Se pert 
* ie ry x 20 o 50 5 een rs > 
IxX, 14 c Pera? r: teeeee 6.05@6.15 | Seater hee. ovdevescces pecia er aT eee 
: merican rn ee «—Cti(<ié‘<‘é‘;*‘N RR RTE Ng 6 nis sv cn 0 ws ve . 40 
ha IC, 20 x 28 sicko pur 50@ 9.00| Over Sq inch 6 inch, yd RE ~ Old Metais. 
“ 2» 20 X & . Toe e neta seen Pee ver ve om 5 : : 
4 ahahaha ate ile a pe 10.500511.00 | - Beonse oud Cappas)adeiiansien Gennes Galt: icemta | a ee Prices Paid in New York. 
: Discount from liSt % .......00.eceeeeceevececeecees 20@ ¥ > 
Tin Boiler Plates, American— 258 > lake 
: IXX, 14 x 26 112 sheets Roll and Sheet Brass— _# Dll @ 
oe ixx. x3 oA 38 masta (Brewn @ Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 8 nv ¢ 
> x. neo -- 112 sheets.... ——aas se B3.95¢ 
ay conan Comer on gh Brass) Ya, in. | tn nn e2ag 
’ "4 Duty: Pig. Ber oand ik Ingot and Old Cepper free and including 12 | 14 16 lis 20] 22) 24! 26 eeit 
. M factur ¢ a ' — |—}— | —_ 
ae anufaaseewt, ep DS To No.90, inclusive. |.22 |.23 |.25 |.27|.29|.81/.33).38 "2% ton 88.66 
Re Ingot— Koa. 21,22, 23 andz4)- 32 24, |-26 [3s 30|-32)-34) 37 $ Soom ton 90.70 
ut ak BRAD. .05 tes kdansengens oaneeeneen eoecccce eee seoveee Bh oeeevels “ “4 -29).31).3 38 gross ton $8.50. 
: Ansonia grade Casting............. ee Nos. #7 and 28 .......98 1.25 |.28 1.30|.32).34 ‘$e: 39 ¥ gross ton 86 00 
. # gross ton $3.5¢ 











